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Politics and the Battle of St. Albans, 1455 


BATTLES ARE the commonest subject matter for news-letters in the later 
middle ages; and because of the number of news-letters reporting the first 
battle of St. Albans it should be the best known of the Wars of the Roses. 
Taken together these news-letters form a substantial body of evidence and 
require some individual examination. For ease of reference they will be 
designated arbitrarily as follows: ‘Stow Relation’, ‘Phillipps Relation’, 
‘Letter to the Archbishop of Ravenna’, — Relation’ and ‘F astolf 
Relation.’ 
= (1) The ‘Stow Relation’ has been the main source ever since it was first 
- printed by John Stow in his Chronicles of England from Brute unto this 
Present Yeare 1580 and afterwards in the numerous editions of his Annales _ 
between 1592 and 1631. The original of the text used by Stow has not come 
down to us; but a text which does not vary greatly from his has survived 
in a manuscript among the Stonor papers now in the Public Record Office 
and may be coeval with the battle.! This manuscript was edited by John 
Bayley in Archaeologia,* reprinted by James Gairdner in Paston Letters? 
and described by C. L. Kingsford in Stonor Letters.4 Kingsford corrected 
two errors of transcription in which Gairdner repeated Bayley.. The con- 
nexion with Stow, though not unknown to Kingsford, was not expressly 
mentioned in his edition of Stonor Letters.5 The narrative published by 
Stow differs from the manuscript among the Stonor papers principally in’ 
having a longer casualty list; but it has also a few passages omitted in the 
Stonor manuscript, the most interesting of which relates to the ransoming 
of the defeated. References will normally be to the manuscript from the 
Stonor papers as printed in the Paston Letters, and only to Stow's Annales 
of England" for passages found in Stow's version alone. The ‘Stow Rela- 
tion’ presents difficulties, for despite being full and (as far as’ we can tell) 


1Chancery Miscellanea, 37, File iii, 4-11. 

*' Àn account of the first battle of St. Albans from a contemporary manuscript”, 
ed. John Bayley, Archaeologia, xx (1822), $19-23. 

š Paston Letters, ed. James Gairdner (1904), iii. 25-29. 

*Stonor Letters, ed. C. L. Kingsford (Camden Soc., 3rd ser. xxix, 1919), i. 52. 

*See Kingsford’s remarks on John Piggot’s memorandum, English Historical 
Literature tn the Fifteenth Century (1913), p. 370 and on the death of Richard 
Fortescue, Stonor Letters, i. 36. 

5See infra, p. 47, n. 9. 

John Stow, Annales of England, ed. John Howes (1631). All references below 
are to this edition. 
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accurate in local detail, its partizan bias must always be borne in mind; and 
as Kingsford has observed, the narrative was written to be circulated in the 
Yorkist interest. 1 

(2) The ‘Phillipps Relation’ is one of several Paston papers formerly in 
the Phillipps collection at Cheltenham that have since been acquired by the 
British Museum.? It was published by Gairdner, Paston Letters,? and may 
have been sent to one of the Pastons or perhaps rather to Sir John Fastolf 
in view of the special notice of the bravery of Fastolf’s nephew Henry 
Filongley. To call it the ‘Phillipps Relation’ may therefore seem capricious; 
but the designation serves to distinguish it; for, were it to be called the 
‘Paston Relation’, there would be a risk of confusion with the ‘Stow Rela- 
tion’ printed in Paston Letters by Gairdner, and the name ‘Fastolf Relation’ 
will be reserved for another news-letter undoubtedly intended for Fastolf. 
The ‘Phillipps Relation’ follows the course of the battle from the Yorkist 
point of view,* and is in a sense more partizan than the ‘Stow Relation’ for 
it lays the responsibility for the battle on certain of their personal enemies 
around the king. It is a compilation of notes by one hand written within a 
few days of the event. 

(3) The ‘Letter to the Archbishop of Ravenna’ from Cal. of State Papers, 
Milan (1912), no. 23, pp. 16-17, addressed to Bartholomew Rovarella, 
legate to England 1454,5 is not exceptionally valuable in itself; but it serves, 
especially when taken in conjunction with the ' Dijon Relation', to remind 
us of the interest felt on the continent in the outcome of the feud between 
Somerset and York. | 

(4) The ‘Dijon Relation’ was published by Boudot, Rev. de la Côte d'Or 
et de l'ancienne Bourgogne, i (1836), 196-200, from the manuscript in the 
Archives de la Côte d'Or at Dijon;$ but on account of the rarity of the pub- 
lication in which it appeared—I do not know of a copy in England—the text 
is printed below." The Dijon manuscript, written in an official French hand 
of the time on a single sheet of paper, is not the original. Near the beginning 
some words are missing, and as no space was left in which they could be 
added later, ‘they were evidently overlooked by a scribe in the process of 
copying. The passage in question runs as follows :—“ et firent hastivement 
[viz. Somerset and his friends] ledit iii* jour . . . jusques a la some de iii? v? 
personnes’. To make sense of the sentence it is necessary in the first place 
to supply a verb such as ‘assembler’ before the word 'jusques'. Secondly, 
there is no previous reference to ‘ledit iii? jour’, which ought therefore to 
be related to a day of the week or month or else to some feast or particular 


lStonor Letters, 1. 52. 

1Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 39848, fo. 28; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Add. MSS. 1916-20 
(1933), Pp. 217-18. 

° Paston Letters, iii. 29-30. 

4“The inony [enemy] batayle was in the market place’, referring to the royalist 
position (1bid., p. 29). 

5Rymer, Foedera, xi. 360; Chronicle of John Stone, ed. W. G. Searle (Cambridge 
Antiq. Soc., Octavo Ser. xxiv, 1902), p. 62. 

*B11942, no. 258. T Appendix I. 
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event. It is suggested (infra, page 17) that the original ran thus: the said 
third day after the feast of the Ascension. But this is merely conjecture on 
grounds of probability. 

The manuscript belongs to the state papers of the dukes of Burgundy 
and was indubitably copied and preserved for the political value of its con- 
tents. The narrative was finished on 27 May 1455 most probably in England,} 
for the notice that the earl of Wiltshire was still then in hiding would scarcely 
have been included otherwise. ‘There is nothing to show for or by whom the 
relation was made; but the rendering of Sir Richard Harrington’s name 
proves that the author was not English.? He may have been connected with 
a foreign business firm having a depot in Burgundian territory. The ‘ Dijon 
Relation’ is free from the violent language against Somerset and his friends 
that is found in some degree in most English sources, and unlike the Stow, 
Phillipps and Fastolf relations it does not trace the development of events 
from the Yorkist side. However, the account can hardly be declared 
impartial, despite an apparent attempt to state facts objectively, until more 
is known about the sources from which the author drew his information. 

(5) The 'Fastolf Relation' is an original news-letter intended for Sir 
John Fastolf and addressed on the dorse of the last sheet ‘A mon tres hon- 
noure seigneur et maistre monseigneur Johan Ffastolf chevalier'. It looks 
as if the letter had been dispatched and delivered, for the folded sheets of 
paper have been slit to insert tapes, and traces of red wax remain close to 
the address. The letter moreover has survived in the collection of William 
Worcester, being fos. 341 and 342 of Arundel MS. 48 at the College of 
Arms, a volume composed of pieces collected or written by Worcester, 
among the latter being his well known annals.? Worcester served Fastolf 
as secretary and councillor, and probably saved the letter from his master's 
effects after Sir John's death in November 1459. The letter was regarded 
by Worcester as historical material, and sometime after 1461 he inscribed 
a title on the first page ‘Le Primer Jorney Seynt Albons’.4 

Although the letter is not signed and lacks any note of authorship, it must 
have been by someone in Fastolf's service in view of the address (written 
in the same hand aš the text): ‘A mon tres honnoure seigneur et maistre. . . .' 
The use of French at so late a date might seem surprising but then Fastolf's 
thoughts while he dwelt at Caistor were often in France at Sillé-le-Guillaume 
and at the end of his life Peter Basset and Christopher Hanson were writing 
for him a French account of the foreign war in the earlier part of Henry 
VI's reign. While either Basset or Hanson could have written the 
‘Fastolf Relation’, the author's preoccupation with the titles and duties 

l' jusques aujourduis xxvii’ jour de may ne scet on point ou il est aler.’ 

*Richart A. Rinten. 

* Catalogue of the Arundel MSS. in the College of Arms (1829), p. 89. 

*'The identification was pointed out to me by Mr. K. B. McFarlane, Magdalen 
College, Oxford. A specimen of Worcester's working hand is reproduced by T. D. 
Kendrick, British Antiquity (1950), pl. v. 

5B. J. H. Rowe, ‘A contemporary account of the Hundred Years War 1415-29,’ 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xli (1926), 504-13. 
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of heralds inclines one to believe that he was an officer of arms attached to 
Fastolf. 

In English society Fastolf though of sufficient standing and ample sub- 
stance was not a magnate of the first importance; but his relative position 
in Lancastrian-held France had been higher thanks to the office and com- 
mand which he occupied under Bedford. 'l'he use of personal heralds was 
a custom developed by the war, and Fastolf as ‘grand maitre’ to the duke of 
Bedford, and governor of Maine and Anjou, was served between 1425 and 
1431 by a private poursuivant Lawrence de Fougères on whom he bestowed 
the name of ‘Secret’. Lawrence was disgraced in 1431, but was reinstated 
as ‘Secret’ by Fastolf's letters patent dated 28 June 1432.! Even if Lawrence 
de Fougères had died or left Fastolf's service by 1455, it is probable that 
the St. Albans news-letter was written by the person who then held the 
post of Fastolf Poursuivant. The author, whoever he was, continued in 
Fastolf’s employment, for an original news-letter also in French, in the 
same handwriting and addressed to Fastolf in the same style as the St: 
Albans letter is bound up in Arundel MS. 48, and gives a report of the trial 
of the duke of Alencon which concluded in October 1458, the year before 
Sir John’s death. 

The ‘Fastolf Relation’ recounts the negotiations before the battle from 
the standpoint of someone with the Yorkists outside St. Albans, who either 
accompanied Mowbray Herald to negotiate with the Lancastrians or re- 
ceived information from Mowbray or somebody else who accompanied the 
herald on his missions. The most probable explanation is that Fastolf 
Poursuivant was associated with Mowbray as a junior companion in the 
same way as Lord Bonville’s poursuivant came with Buckingham Herald 
on a mission from the Lancastrian to the Yorkist host. The situation is what 
might be expected, Fastolf’s officer of arms attending Mowbray Herald, 
whose master the duke of Norfolk was a leading magnate in that part of the 
country where Fastolf resided. Unless the document was composed for no 
other reason than to set out and to justify the part played by Mowbray in 
the abortive negotiations, the absence of any reference to the outcome of 
the battle is extraordinary. Since not so much as a hint is to be found of the 
death of Somerset or the capture of the king, the inference seems to be that 
it was written and dispatched before the issue of the conflict was known. 
Perhaps Mowbray Herald and Fastolf Poursuivant withdrew on the failure 
of their peace-making to the duke of Norfolk who had taken up a position 
near St. Albans, not far though separate from the more active Yorkist lords. 
Under these circumstances Fastolf Poursuivant could have finished his 
relation at no great distance from the battle before he learnt the result. 

1A copy of them is in Arundel MS. 48, fos. 57-58" giving the period of Lawrence’s 
service as ‘Secret’, his disgrace and reappointment, also Fastolf’s offices under the 
Regent, for which see also Letters and Papers tllustrative of the Wars of the English 
in France during the Reign of Henry VI, ed. J. Stevenson (Rolls Ser., 1864), ii. 434. 
For ‘Secret’ see H. Stanford London and Anthony R. Wagner, ‘Heralds of the 
nobility,’ in Complete Peerage, xi (1949), app. C, p. 85. 

*Fos. 221-225. 
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Except for the correction of a single proper name nothing has been struck 
out and only one word appears to have been emended.! Nicely spaced in 
paragraphs, the whole piece is a creditable example of the vernacular 
instrument in which at that time the proceedings of conferences were re- 
ported. The blemishes of an official style occur in the repetition of ‘item’, 
‘ledit’ and ‘incontinent’ ; but the author expressed himself with the lucidity 
and confidence of one who was accustomed to his work. An experienced 
reporter, such as he showed himself to be, could have completed the 
‘Fastolf Relation’ well within the four and a half hours that the ‘Dijon 
Relation' allows for tbe duration of the battle. 

Few things are more remarkable about this source than the absence of 
party feeling and violent denunciation which bulk so large in the ‘Stow 
Relation'. York petitions and Buckingham prevaricates with courtesy, and 
the conversations recall a court picture of the International Gothic style. 
Sir John Fastolf, of course, would know the serious realities implicit in 
York's petition and Buckingham’s evasion; but the entire character of the 
report is practical and pacific, suggesting that the author was acquainted 
with the difficulties that beset the professional negotiator. 


The battle was fought on Thursday 22 May 1455 and the earliest refer- 
ence in a dated source is in a letter by John Crane to John Paston written 
from Lambeth on Whitsunday 25 May.? 'l'his piece of correspondence has 
not been hitherto mentioned as it gives the results rather than describes the 
events of the battle. Thanks to the allusion to the disappearance of the earl 
of Wiltshire the “Dijon Relation’ can be safely assigned to the following 
Tuesday 27 May.? The date of the ‘Phillipps Relation’ can be fixed within 
fairly narrow limits between late on Friday evening 23 May and the following 
Thursday 29 May, since the last event recorded is the king's return to London 
at 6 p.m. on 23 May and the battle is spoken of as taking place ‘on T'hursday 
last past'.* The ‘Letter to the Archbishop of Ravenna’ was dated from 
Bruges on 31 May with a postscript added on 3 June? so that the relevant 
information must have gone out of the country some three or four days 
previously in either case. The ‘Stow Relation’ seems quite undatable, 
which is a pity for it would be interesting to know precisely how quickly this 
detailed, and in the Yorkist cause not unskilful, pamphlet was produced. 
The last event which it mentions is the decision to summon parliament on 
9 July and the writs of summons for this parliament were sealed under the 
date of 26 May ;$ but this is only a vague indication as the decision to call 
parliament and perhaps even the day of its assembly may well have been 
settled directly the king fell into York's hands. 


* * * * # # 
1See infra, p. 66, n. I. *Paston Letters, tii. 31. 
3See supra, p. 3, n. I. 4 Paston Letters, iii. 29-30. 


5Cal. S. P. Milan, p. 17. ‘See infra, p. 55, n. I. 
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In addition to the news-letters there are the ‘Parliamentary Pardon’ and 
a number of narrative sources. The ‘Parliamentary Pardon’ may be so 
called because the enactment on the Parliament Roll! of 33 Henry VI 
granting pardon to the Yorkists and blaming everything on Somerset, 
Thorp and Joseph was an attempt to shield the aggressors by securing for 
them a legislated pardon. It is a formal record, but its verdict on political 
events 18 as untrustworthy as any official statement could be. There is no : 
reason to doubt the genuineness of the letters which it contains or the other 
details of time and place; but the motives which it imputes are inspired 
exclusively by the interests of the victorious Yorkists. The document, if 
not actually stained with blood and disgraced by plunder like the streets of 
St. Albans, is none the less a prolongada of the battle into the parliament 
chamber. 

Thanks to the work of C. L. Kingsford, English Historical Literature in- 
the Fifteenth Century (1913), there is no need to consider the English 
chronicles individually, since his views on their composition and qualities 
are generally acceptable, even though it be impossible to agree with his: 
judgment that Giles’s Chronicle gives an account of events between 1450 and 
1455 ‘from a Yorkist point of view”. Indeed this Latin Brut Continuation; 
called for convenience Giles’s Chronicle,? after its publisher, is unusually 
interesting for being the one chronicle unfriendly to York;* for otherwise 
our chronicles are consistently hostile to Somerset, although Wheteham- 
stede’s attitude to York is not wholly unobjective. Unfortunately Giles's 
Chronicle ends abruptly, and perhaps intentionally, at a point a few hours 
before the battle. But the author whose brief comments have been rather 
neglected is Thomas Gascoigne. In the first place, he died in March 1458, 
and what he had to say was therefore written down within three years of the 
battle, which is almost certainly earlier than any of the chronicles in their 
present form. Secondly, his opinions are intrinsically interesting; for 
Gascoigne was uncommon in being a convinced, even conscientious, York- 
ist, whose criticism of the Lancastrian government, reposing on a family 
tradition that went back to the martyrdom of Archbishop Scrope, may have 
been intemperate but was not altogether irrational.5 


* # * * + * 


The first battle of St. Albans was fought on 22 May 1455, when Henry VI 
was on his way to hold a council at Leicester. À group of London chronicles 


1 Rotuli Parliamentorum, v. 280a-282b. 

*Kingsford, p. 157. 

* [Incerti Scriptoris Chronicon. Angliae de Regnis Trium Regum Lancastrenstum 
Henrici IV, Henrici V et Henrici VI, ed. J. A. Giles (1848), hereafter referred to as 
Giles's Chronicle. 

* Apart from the beginnings of the St. Albans rising (?bid., pt. iv, pp. 47-48) the 
Dartford episode is recounted in a sense unfavourable to York (p. 43), but, most 
remarkable of all, the detention of Somerset during York's protectorate is treated 
as illegal (pp. 44-45). 

5W. Pronger, ‘Thomas Gascoigne,’ Eng. Hist. Rev., liii (1938), 606-26 and liv 
(1939), 20-37. For his Yorkist views, tbid., liii. 609-10 and especially n. 8 on p. 610. 
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suppose that he was fleeing westwards to avoid encountering the duke of 
York; but this explanation must be firmly rejected, for the planned council 
at Leicester was a not insignificant factor in the situation.! 

Although its military significance was negligible the battle proved to be 
a mile-stoné marking the.start of the most extended period of civil war in 
-English history. Once the phase of unrestricted feudal licence was out- 
grown, mediaeval society did not readily dissolve. Lapses into domestic 
warfare, when they occurred, were usually slow. 'T'he decline was wont to 
proceed through a series of crises brought about by personal quarrels, as 
may be seen in the reign of Charles VI of France or Henry VI in England. 
On the other hand recovery was commensurately painful and protracted as 
happened after the battle of Evesham and again in the early years of Edward 
IV and Henry VII. In the decade immediately preceding 1455 disorder 
i largely caused by lack of confidence in the king’s ability to rule was wide- 

‘spread and increasing. Restraint in the king’s presence at least had been 
. preserved despite the tension of the autumn of 1450 and the spring of 1452. 
* Henry VI even insane represented the unity of the realm, as is evident from 
the desperate efforts to. wring from him some indication of his wishes. 

'The armed clash of 1455 was correctly regarded by Abbot Wheteham- 
stede as the culmination of the personal quarrel of the dukes of York and 
Somerset.? Had they encountered each other anywhere but in the king's 
presence the consequences would have been less dire even if the bloodshed 
had-been heavier. The engagement at St. Albans might be but an affray in 
the market-place, but unfortunately it also constituted a direct assault on the 
king while journeying, accompanied by a not unrepresentative body of the 
nobility, to hold a council at Leicester, which, had it met, would have been 
one of the most important assemblies for many years. The brutal conclusion 
which York imposed on his quarrel with Somerset was in itself bad enough 
since calculated to engender blood feuds among the nobility. The abandon- 
ment of restraint toward the king was still more calamitous, for York, who 
had been protector -while the king was out of his senses, had also been heir 
to the throne from the death of Humphrey duke of Gloucester in 1447 until 
the birth of Edward prince of Wales in 1453. 

Respect for the Crown, which depended on the personal vigour of its 
wearer, was violated so flagrantly that the traditional ban on the expression 
of private enmities in the presence of the king became harder than ever to 
restore. In view of the physical weakness of Henry VI the maintenance of 


lVitelkus A xvi in Chronicles of London (hereafter cited as Chron. Lond.), ed. 
C. L. Kingsford (1909), p. 165; Caxton's Chronicle in The Brut, ed. F. W. Brie 
(E.E.T.S., nos. 131, 136, 1906 and 1908), p. 521; (for justification of the name 
Caxton's Chronicle, see C. L. Kingsford, English Historical Literature, p. 137); 
Fabyan's Chronicle, ed. H. Ellis (1811), p. 629; Great Chronicle, ed. A. H. Thomas 
and I. D. Thornley (1938), p. 187, all of which mistake the date for 23 May. Other 
chronicles, e.g. Gough London 10 in Six Town Chronicles (hereafter cited at S. T.C.), 
ed. R. Flenley (1911), p. 158, mistake the date for 25 May. 

! Registrum Abbatiae Johannis Whetehamstede, ed. H.'T. Riley (Rolls Ser., 1872), 
i. 159. (Hereafter referred to as Whetehamstede, Registrum.) 
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the conventional deference to the king’s person was more necessary than 
ever if violence was to be avoided at court and in the council or in the streets 
of the capital. The overthrow of the royal standard at St. Albans attracted 
such comment because it was unmistakably a public disaster. 


# + # 4# * + 


About Christmas 1454 or New Year 1455 King Henry VI had returned 
to sanity at Greenwich. His recovery, though welcomed by processions in 
London, quickly proved fatal to the tranquillity of the realm by removing 
the need for Richard of York's protectorate.! ‘The precise date when Duke 
Richard laid down office is unknown ; but the political results of the king's 
restored health were soon apparent. The detention of Edmund Beaufort, 
duke of Somerset, was legally terminated on 4 February 1455,? although one 
report has it that already on 26 January he was 'straungeley conveied' out 
of the Tower by Humphrey Stafford, duke of Buckingham, James Butler, 
earl of Wiltshire, and Lord Ros ‘wherfor the duke of York yave up the 
king's swerd and noo longer wold occupie protector'.? York had probably 
ceased to be protector before this date, for he could scarcely have continued 
once the king had recovered his faculties; but the rumour that the three 
lords named had connived at Somerset’s-escape may be well founded seeing 
that all three of them together with Lord Fitzwarin went bail for him shortly 
after when his release was formally authorized at a council at Westminster 
on 4 February 1455.* Somerset without doubt owed his reinstatement to 
royal intervention; but his opponents were evidently powerful enough to 
delay for a month his discharge from bail and exoneration from the charge, 
of treason on which he had been committed. 

That they failed to prevent his triumph is shown by the outcome of a 
council at Greenwich presided over by the king on 4 March 1455, for the 
bail which bound Somerset to appear at Westminster on 3 November next 
following was annulled, and instead both he and York were obligated to 
each other in bonds of 20,000 marks to keep the peace till 20 June 1455 
pending arbitration by a panel of lords.5 At the same time the king gave 
the direct lie to the dukes of York and Norfolk by repudiating the accusa- 
tions of treason which they had brought against Somerset who he declared 
had always been a loyal subject. Whereas they had charged him with 
treasonable dealings over the loss of Normandy and Guienne,? the king 
now publicly affirmed his confidence in Somerset. Atthe Greenwich council 
of 4 March the captaincy of Calais was taken from York into the king’s 
hands only to be bestowed two days later on the duke of Somerset." First 


1 Paston Letters, iii. 13; Gough London Io in S.T.C., p. 158. 

Rymer, xi. 361. ` Bale's Chronicle in S.T.C., p. 141. 

*Rymer, xi. 361. Ibid., pp. 361-3. 

? Paston Letters, i. 103—8, ii. 290-2. Infra, p. 19, n. 2. 

"Rymer, xi. 363-4. G. L. Harriss, “The struggle for Calais: an aspect of the 
rivalry between Lancaster and York’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lxxv (1960), 39. 
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John Beaufort duke of Somerset and then his brother Edmund the present 
duke had replaced York at Rouen; and now that Rouen was in French hands 
and just when Calais seemed in danger of attack, York beheld himself 
deprived in favour of the man whom he had accused of treachery in losing 
Normandy. 

Compared with this open rebuff to a kinsman of the king the other 
changes in office holding appear trifling. On 7 March 1455 the layman 
Richard Neville, earl of Salisbury, surrendered the great seal which was 
given to Thomas Bourchier, archbishop of Canterbury, while on 15 March 
the earl of Worcester was succeeded as treasurer by James Butler earl of 
Wiltshire, * who incidentally had been a recent rival of York for the lieuten- 
ancy of Ireland.? Besides the loss of the chancellorship by the earl of Salis- 
bury the Neville family suffered another and perhaps more serious rebuff. 
On 19 March an order was made to set free Henry Holland, duke of Exeter, 
whom York, when protector, had confined for helping the private war in 
the north which Lord Egremont and Richard Percy, both younger sons of 
the earl of Northumberland, were fighting against two younger sons of the 
earl of Salisbury. 

These moves could not have taken place without arousing strenuous 
opposition from York and his Neville allies. At the council of 4 February 
1455, York, Warwick and Salisbury were present, and again at that of 
4 March, York and Salisbury, but without Warwick.® The absence of any 
evidence of disapproval affords no grounds for believing that they con- 
curred in the release of Somerset. Official records seldom preserve the 
trace of divisions within the council; but in this case the narrative sources, 
though exceedingly scanty, leave no doubt of the antagonism that the king 
had to overcome to secure Somerset’s freedom. According to Gtles’s 
Chronicle, the chancellor, Richard Neville, earl of Salisbury, preferred to 
resign rather than consent to the release! ; and this is evidence from a source 
that is less critical of Somerset and more unfriendly to his enemies than any 
other. Salisbury, as already said, handed over the seal on 7 March 1455. 
Possibly his resignation was effective before then, as although he is described 
as chancellor at the council of 4 March, he is styled simply earl of Salisbury 
without mention of the office of chancellor in the council meeting of 4 
February, which took the crucial decision in the liberation of Somerset.’ 
Little wonder therefore that such an inveterate critic of the Lancastrian 
court as Thomas Gascoigne should accuse the king of acting illegally in 


1Proc, of the Privy Council, ed. H. Nicolas (1837), vi. 358-9; Gough London 10 
in S. T.C., p. 158. 

2Tgsue Roll 33 Hen. VI, Easter, m. 3 (Public Record Office, E403/801). 

8Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446—52, p. 465 ; 1452-61, pp. 102, 202. 

*Complete Peerage, v (1926), p. 212, notes e and f: Giles's Chronicle, pt. iv, pp. 
45—47. See also infra, p. 11, n. 4 and p. 46, n. 6. 

5 Rymer, xi. 361-2. 

*Pt. iv, p. 47. ‘Sed huic liberationi consentire renuit Richardus comes Saresberiae 
sed citius elegit officium et sigillum in manum regis resignare’. 

"Rymer, xi. 361. 
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` freeing Somerset in the face of opposition from the council. The statement :, ES 
cannot be taken too seriously for at a time when the theory of personal I 
kingship was generally accepted, the action of the Crown, even.if the advice 
of the council had been set aside, could scarcely be called illegal. Gascoigne's 
remark probably represents an opinion publicly voiced-by York's friends to 
excuse his appeal to arms. 4 | | 

At St. Albans on 22 May 1455 York was pressing the king for-an answer 
to the ‘peticions, requestes et demandes’ which, so he claimed, he had . 
formerly (‘autresfoiz’) sent to Henry by.the hands of William Neville Lord 
` -Fauconberge and others.? These articles certainly concerned Somerset for 
otherwise théy would not have been the subject of negotiation at the last 
moment before the battle. If more were known of the contents it would be 
easier to date them; but judging from the word ‘autresfoiz’ they were sub- 
mitted a good while before May 1455. The easiest supposition would be 
that they were the same articles which York had previously put forward at 
Dartford on 1 March 1452; but such a solution is improbable since the 
presence at Dartford of William Neville Lord Fauconberge is not recorded, 
and it is very doubtful whether he had by then returned from captivity 1n 
France? From March 1452 until the king fell ill in August x453, York's 
position was far too weak for him to petition the Crown against his rival; 
and the articles were much.more probably presented with a view to keeping 
Somerset in prison and bringing him to trial at some time after the king's 
recovery about Christmas 1454 but before York embarked on a course of 
open insurrection. | 

The council meetings at which the release of Somerset was decided on 
were not ill-attended. Previously when York was protector.the matter had 
been considered at a council of 18 July 1454, but was dropped, after the 
protector had requested that it should first be referred to the judges; because 
the number of lords present was deemed insufficient to decide anything so 
important At that council, apart from the protector himself, there were 
in attendance one archbishop, ten bishops, the keeper of the privy seal, one 
abbot, one duke, four earls, two viscounts, and four barons, while at the 
council of 4 March1455 those present numbered one archbishop,ten bishops, 
two dukes (including York), six earls, two viscounts and eleven barons.? 

1* fuit deliberatus [Somerset] ab illa turri per regem illicite et contra concilium 
regni.' Thomas Gascoigne, Loci e Libro Veritatum, ed. J. E. Thorold Rogers (1881), 

. 203. ‘ 

J 2 Pastolf Relation’, infra, p. 66. He was a brother of Richard earl of Salisbury. 

3On rr Feb. 1453 Fauconberge was granted the joint-keepership of Roxburgh 
castle, his term of office to run from 1 March 1452, the date of Dartford field, Rot. 
Scot., ii. 360b-361a. It must not be assumed, however, that he had returned to 
England by 1 March 1452, or even by 11 Feb. 1453, although the grant does speak 
of indentures made between him and the king. The grant, or rather partial re-grant 
(cf. Complete Peerage, v. 282, note f) was probably intended to help him pay his 
ransom, for no writ was addressed to him in the summons to parliament 20 Jan. 
1453. Report on the Dignity of a Peer (1826), app. i, pt. 2, p. 932. ‘He appears to 
have been in England by 25 July 1453, Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 146. 

*Tbid., pp. 206-7. 5Rymer, ri. 361-2. 
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n Although the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Warwick and lesser men among ` 
York's friends such a$ Lord Clinton were not recorded on 4 March 1455, 


- . the proceedings could:not be dubbed surreptitious. 


Neither York nor Warwick appear among those who on 7 March 1455 
witnessed Salisbury surrender the seal at Greenwich!: shortly afterwards 
all ‘three left the court, but when they did leave and whether they 
did so together is unknown. Their reasons are not hard to see, for if York 
felt endangered by the restoration of Somerset, the Nevilles had cause for 
uneasiness at the return of the duke of Exeter, the militant ally of their 
Percy foes. The allegation of Giles’s Chronicle that they retired from court 
without licence and without showing any courtesy to the king is probably 
well founded for other evidence points to flight rather than withdrawal. 
The same Giles’s Chronicle accuses them of entering a conspiracy to refuse 
obedience to king or council so long as their opponents were not removed: 
and in view of the immediate turn of events there is no difficulty in believing 
Its charge that, confident in their ability to outfight their rivals, they had 
already determined to gather an army.? 

In seeking to retrieve his political position by military intervention, York 
was repeating an expedient which had ended ingloriously at Dartford on 
1 March 1452; but this time the odds had shifted much in his favour owing 
to his understanding since at least April 1454? with the Nevilles. He was 
scarcely an adroit politician and the initiative toward this alliance may well 
have come from their side. Even the decision to take up arms in the spring 
of 1455'may have proceeded from them, for having on their hands the feud 
with Thomas Percy Lord Egremont they may have thought that the time 
to strike was before the recently liberated Exeter could lend him further 
aid. There is no saying to what extent the Neville-Percy antagonism 
aggravated York's quarrel with Somerset; but William Worcester, who was 
far better informed that his slender annals might suggest, undoubtedly 
thought that the private warfare of Nevilles and Percies was one of the main 
causes of the outbreak of civil war on a larger scale. However, whether 
leadership rested with York or with the Nevilles the combination represented 
a more dangerous threat to Somerset and ultimately to the reigning dynasty 
than York's alliance in 1452 with the earl of Devon and Lord Cobham. 

The stranger then it appears that in the face of the contumacious attitude 
of York and his two Neville allies the court should have proved so dilatory 
in arming. Instead of swift and summary measures with the sword, official 
reaction took the form of summoning a council to Leicester, the declared 

! Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 358. 

*Giles’s Chronicle, pt. iv, p. 47; for the view that York fled the court, Wheteham- 
stede (Registrum, 1. 164) and Jacques du Clercq (Mémoires, ed. F. Baron de Reiffen- 
berg (4 vols., Brussels, 1823), i. 181). 

*'The earl of Salisbury was made chancellor on 2 April 1454, Proc. of the Privy 
Council, vi. 355-7. 

*'Initium fuit maximorum dolorum in Anglia. William Worcester, Annales, 
in Letters and Papers illustrative of the Wars of the English in France (Rolls Ser., 
1864), ii. 770 (hereafter cited as Wars of the English (RS)). 
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purpose of which was to provide for the personal safety of theking. Although 
this reason is found only in the letter written by York, Warwick and Salis- 
bury to the chancellor on 2o May 1455,! it should not be disbelieved, for 
the purpose of the council must have been too widely known for much to 
be gained by misreporting it. The composition of the councils of West- 
minster and Greenwich that enabled Somerset to regain his liberty was 
normal; but the membership planned for the meeting at Leicester was 
unusual, since messengers were dispatched to various shires, eight of which 
are named, carrying letters under privy seal and signet to biq not only lords 
but certain knights and squires to attend. 

The payments made to the messengers, with the exception of the one sent 
to Sussex, are entered on the Issue Roll under the two days 16 and 17 April 
1455.*? Furthermore a fragmentary signet letter dated 16 April, but as 
usual without year, directs the keeper of the privy seal to summon the 
knights and squires whose names were enclosed, to attend a council on 21 
May at a place the name of which is lost through the decay of the document. 
The enclosed schedule with the names, also partly decayed, was drawn up 
In such a way that the major shires and ridings should be represented at the 
council by two representatives, while Bedford, Cambridge, Cornwall, 
Huntingdon and Rutland had one each.? From the surviving names, 
several of which belong to knights who sat in parliament, the letter can be 
dated to the last decade of Henry VI's reign.* T'o conclude that a messenger 
must have set out on a given date because his payment appears under that 
day on the Issue Roll is unsafe; but the concentration of entries on 16 and 17 
April presupposes that a group of messengers was sent out on or close to 
those dates. Similarly the signet dated 16 April enclosing the schedule of 
knights cannot be certainly related to the year 1455; but the date of the 

assembly to which it refers, 21 May, fits the circumstances of 1455 so well 
that the identification with the Leicester council seems very probable. 
What the Issue Rolls do indicate is that the Leicester council bore much 


1 Rot. Parl., v. 280b. 

T E.g. *Tohanni Medyngham nuncio camere regis misso versus comitatum Warr' 
cum litteris de privato sigillo diversis militibus et armigeris ibidem existentibus 
directis de essendo apud Leycester pro magno consilio regis tenendo ad certum 
diem in dictis litteris limitatum, 20/-.' Besides Warwick, Berks, Bucks, Essex, 
Kent, Northants, Oxon and Sussex (9 May) are mentioned; and other messengers 
are described as sent ‘ad diversos comitatus’ for the same purpose. The financial 
arrangements were also seen to, e.g., ‘Johanni Peeke clerico Johannis Pontrell unius 
numeratorum recepte scaccarie domini regis equitanti in presencia domini 
thesaurarii Anglie versus Leycester ex mandato ipsius thesaurarii pro narracione et 
deliberacione monete regis ibidem, 20/-.’ Issue Roll, 33 Hen. VI, Easter, mm. 1 
and z (P.R.O., E403/8or) Sir James Ramsay, Lancaster and York (1892), ii 
180n. cites the Issue Roll but does not comment on the unusual features of the 
council. 

3 Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 339-42. History of Parliament, Register . .. 1439— 
1509, ed. J. C. Wedgwood (1938), p. 741, makes Westminster the place of the 
meeting, but with no explanation. 

^ Ibid., p. 742. 
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resemblance to a parliament in which there were no burgesses and the 
knights were arbitrarily designated.! 

The duke of Somerset and the earl of Wiltshire cannot escape the sus- 
picion that they dared not face open elections; but if, as seems probable, 
the decision to convene an assembly for Whitsun, which fell in 1455 on 
25 May, was arrived at not earlier than mid-April, the intervening time 
may have been too short for parliamentary elections.? Although the 
political measures contemplated at Leicester remain conjectural, it may 
reasonably be supposed that as the recognizances binding Somerset and 
York to keep the peace expired on 20 June 1455,? some sort of settlement, 
and one favourable to Somerset, was envisaged. The knights drawn from 
all over England were perhaps intended to bring pressure on York to accept 
such a settlement and to witness an oath of submission that was to be thrust 
upon him reminiscent of the humiliating scene when at St. Paul's in March 
1452 he was compelled after the Dartford episode to swear loyalty to the 
Crown. 

The alleged need to provide for the king’s safety was interpreted not 
unnaturally by York and the Nevilles as implying distrust of themselves; 
but it was not the first time in recent years that military precautions had been 
advocated. In March 1453 Thomas Thorp, then Speaker, had proposed in 
parliament the raising of a national force of archers supported by special 
taxation,’ while in January 1454 Thorp and other personal foes of York 
had petitioned for a garrison at Windsor ‘for the saufegaurde’ of the king. 
and prince.* The facts do not substantiate the explanation, which at first 
sight seems obvious, namely that the Leicester council was a pretext for 
taking immediate and overwhelming military action against the Yorkists. 
Indeed within a few days of the date on which the council was due to begin, 
Somerset, although he could use royal writs to muster a force, remained 
militarily unprepared. The court was hopelessly misinformed of, or un- 
derrated, York’s strength, unless perhaps he still possessed friends around 
the king who could hinder the mobilization of a force directed against him. 
One 1s led to conclude then, in view of the neglect by the Lancastrians to 
arm themselves adequately and in time, that any action planned against 
York at Leicester was thought of in political rather than military terms. 
The choice of Leicester rather than Westminster or some royal residence 
such as Windsor or Greenwich in the neighbourhood of London may have 
sounded sinister to York’s friends, for was not Humphrey duke of Gloucester 
arrested when coming to a parliament at Bury St. Edmunds? Actually the 
choice may have been dictated partly by the weakness of the administration, 

1A continuation of the Polychronicon from 1445-1455 actually says ‘ rex itinerans 
de Londoniis versus Leycestriam ad parliamentum ibidem tenendum’. Kingsford, 
English Historical Literature, p. 345. 

3 But in 1445 a parliament was summoned on 13 Jan. to meet at Westminster on 
25 Feb. History of Parliament, Register, p. cxlvi. 

? Rymer, xi. 362-3. 

1C. L. Scofield, Life and Reign of Edward IV (1923), i. 17. 

5 Rot. Parl., v. 230b. * Paston Letters, ii. 296—7. 
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for previously the parliament of 1449-50 was prorogüed to Leicester after : 
the storm raised by the duke of Suffolk's fall, and ultimately withdrawal to 
the central lands of the duchy was to become the last expedient of the 
tottering Lancastrian dynasty. In 1455 York's quarrel with Somerset con- 
cealed the implicit threat to King Henry's throne; and the removal to 
Leicester was probably decided on by Somerset, who, aware of his personal 
unpopularity in London, preferred to bring about the humiliation of his 
rival in the less stormy atmosphere of a county town.! 

Granted that the council was arranged to enact their submission it is not 
to be doubted that the Yorkist lords received writs summoning them to 
Leicester ; moreover the fact that their letter to the chancellor of 20 May 
1455, which flaunted every grievance they could muster, never complained 
that they had been excluded, is in itself an argument for thinking they were 
bidden to Leicester. In the same letter to the chancellor, they did however 
complain of being kept from another council, and in these words, 'We 
understonde that other lordes of this lande have be late sent fore by the 
kynges commaundement under his letters to comen unto his counsail 
privately late called at Westmynstre whereunto we have not been among 
the said lordes called, we conceyve a jelosy had ayenst us'.* From this 
declaration it is clear that in the estimation of York, Warwick and Salisbury 
a conciliabulum hostile to themselves had been held at Westminster some- 
time since their withdrawal from court, therefore after 7 March 1455. The 
date of this Westminster meeting may be clarified by the movements of the 
king. After receiving the seal from the earl of Salisbury at Greenwich on 
7 March 1455, Henry remained there until 15 April, the Tuesday in Low 
Week, when he went to Westminster, where he stayed until 18 or possibly 
19 April. After 19 April he was at Windsor for the Garter feast of St. George, 
until he returned by 9 May to Westminster, stopping there up to 21 May 
on which day he began the ill-fated journey to Leicester.? His sojourn at 
Westminster from 15 April to 18 April includes the dates when according 
to the Issue Roll messengers were being sent to the shires to bid lords, 
knights and squires to a great council at Leicester. The coincidence points 
to the conclusion that between 15 and 18 April 1455 a select council took 
place at Westminster, to which the Yorkist leaders were not invited, and at 
which it was resolved to convoke an exceptional council to Leicester for 
Whitsun 1455. 

It is difficult to say either where York was raising his forces or when those 
in control of the king’s council woke up to the danger. If Whetehamstede 
is to be believed, York fled to the north where he at once began to conspire 
and assemble an army with the Nevilles.* The importance of their alliance 


1 Judging from the words that he put into the mouth of the duke of York this was 
Whetehamstede’s view, Registrum, i. 166. 

3 Rot. Parl., v. 281a. 

? Warrants for Issue and Writs of Privy Seal 33 Hen. VI (P.R.O., E404/70/2, 
nos. 54-59 and C81/770, nos. 10002a-1008o). 

*Whetehamstede, Registrum, i. 164. 
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to him and the numbers of northerners that fought for York at St. Albans 
are arguments for thinking that he was mainly in the north between his 
departure from court and his appearance with Warwick and Salisbury at 
the head of an army at Royston on 20 May 1455. That he went to his Welsh 
lands and convened thither his Neville allies is not so probable, for the 
route towards London via Royston and Ware which the insurgents took 
along the north road strengthens the belief that Yorkshire was the scene of 
their meeting and mobilization. Unfortunately Whetehamstede's rhetorical 
notice gives no hint of the exact locality; but under the circumstances York 
would scarcely have trusted himself at residences like Fotheringay or in the 
honour of Clare where his enemies around the king might more easily have 
taken him. 

As already remarked, the Leicester.council appears as an original political 
move to coerce Somerset's opponents rather than a military counter- 
measure to crush an insurrection. The steps at first diplomatic and eventu- 
ally military that were thrust on the government as it became aware of the 
rebellion were supplementary to the preparations for the council. Although 
Fabyan, whose chronology is most inaccurate, declares that York began to 
move on London in April? there is no other evidence for thinking that he 
showed his hand so soon. Once the advance on London had begun the 
Crown could not defer taking action; but, if Giles's Chronicle be accurate, 
already when the news reached the king that York and the Nevilles were 
gathering an army, he sent with the advice of the council three mediators 
to them, Reynold Boulers, bishop of Coventry, John Tiptoft, earl of 
Worcester and Robert Botyll, prior of the Hospitallers.? Although this is 
an unique report, there is nothing incredible about it. Not improbably the 
inission was an attempt to persuade the dissident lords to attend the forth- 
coming council at Leicester and submit their quarrel to their peers. If that 
was the aim, the mission, though its personnel was more dignified, was a 
repetition of one performed in February 1452 by 'Thomas Kent, clerk of the 
council, to make sure that York attended the impending council at Coventry,* 
an invitation which he refused with the result that the issue between him 
and Somerset came to a head at Dartford on 1 March 1452. Not much can 
be learnt from the names of those sent to York in 1455. The bishop 
Reynold Boulers had been unpopular in 1450, when as abbot of Gloucester 
he was a supporter of the Suffolk régime, and in the autumn of that year 
York had arbitrarily imprisoned him at Ludlow.’ Boulers' elevation to the 
episcopate in 1451 was no doubt due to court influence? ; and in the absence 
of any contrary indication he must be reckoned a supporter of Somerset 

! Fabyan's Chronicle, p. 629. 

! Ibid. Fabyan confuses the events of 1455 and 1454 recording them under 1454. 

> Giles's Chronicle, pt. iv, p. 47. 

* Ibid., p. 43 and Bale's Chronicle in S.T.C., p. 139. 

3 Political Poems and Songs, ed. T. Wright (Rolls Ser., 1861), ii. 232; Kingsford, 


PP. 297, 355. 
SA. Hamilton Thompson, English Clergy and their Organization in. the Later 
Middle Ages (1947), pp. 30-31. 
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and an enemy of York. On the other hand John Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, 
was by his first wife! a son-in-law of Richard Neville, earl of Salisbury, and 
had during York's protectorate occupied the treasurership of England, an 
office which he had vacated by 15 March 1455. Apart therefore from his 
ensuing record he can be regarded as a Yorkist at this date. Lastly, the 
prior of the Hospital of 'St. John of Jerusalem was the ex officio premier 
baron of England and had for some time been closely associated with public 
business,? from which, however, it would be rash to deduce his political 
sympathies. 

Although Giles's Chronicle does speak of Worcester as treasurer,? it is 
improbable that the three were commissioned to treat with York before 
15 March 1455 by which date the earl of Wiltshire had replaced Worcester 
in the treasurership.* Assuming, however, that the decision to hold the 
Leicester council was only made about mid-April 1455 and that the purpose 
of the mission was to persuade the Yorkist lords to attend, the three delegates 
would hardly have set out to meet the insurgents earlier than the latter half 
of April. That such a mission was thought necessary implies that suspicion 
was aroused, nevertheless there can be littlé doubt that the court was 
surprised both by the size of the Yorkist army and by the timing of its , 
approach to London. Giles's Chronicle directly accuses the Yorkist leaders 
of deceiving the Crown by detaining the three royal envoys until their army 
had advanced.5 That they succeeded in a strategic surprise is borne out by. 
another contemporary but more remote author. Jacques du Clercq, though  ' 
only a private memoirist of Arras, was especially interested in the Wars of 
the Roses; and he believed that Somerset and those with the king in London, 
though not altogether unaware of York's advance, supposed that he bad 
only about 1,000 men, whereas another 4,000 or 5,000 were following close- 
behind.* These figures are exaggerated; but they do show that in the 
estimation of du Clercq the government had only a confused idea of the 
nature and scale of the challenge. 

Only meagre information is available on the Crown's military prepara- 
tions; but it also gives the impression of measures tardily adopted 1n the 
face of a sudden and unforeseen threat. The ‘Dijon Relation’, though the 
text at this point is defective,’ illustrates the hurry with which Somerset 
sought to raise a force; and according to Fabyan ‘in all possyble haste as 
they might they gathered by the auctoryte of the kynges commyssyons such 
strengthe as they cowde have’,® while even the ‘Letter to the Archbishop 
of Ravenna’ indicates however vaguely that the royalists were driven by fear 
of York to take up arms.® In London the king’s bowyer bought 500 bows 


1Complete Peerage, xii. pt. 2 (1959), p. 845. 
š He was a most regular attender at the council, see references Proc. of the Privy 


Council, vi. 380. 

3 Pt. iv, p. 47. 1 Supra, p. 9, n. 2. 

5Pt. iv, pp. 47-48. * Mémoires, ii. 227. _ 

7* et firent hastivement ledit iii* jour [sic] jusques a la some de iii? v? personnes’, 
Supra, p. 2. 


. 8Fabyan’s Chronicle, p. 629. "Cal. S. P. Milani: 17.. 
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and ten boxes for their transport! ; and a pardon dated 20 May 1455 to the 
serjeant of the armoury discloses the thoroughness with which the royal 
armoury was examined shortly before.? From negligence or some other 
cause the duke of Somerset and his friends dangerously delayed mobiliza- 
tion, relying perhaps on the oath of submission that York had taken in 
March 1452, for they could scarcely know that probably already he had 
_ obtained papal dispensation from it.5 On 18 May 1455 urgent action was 
manifestly necessary for on that day a letter under the signet was dated to 
Coventry requiring the town to send armed men ‘to be with us whersoever 
we bein all hast possibull’.* Mention has already been made of the imperfect 
passage at the beginning of the ‘Dijon Relation 5 referring to 3,500 men 
in connexion with an unspecified date (ledit iii? jour); and it seems not 
improbable that the 'said third day' is the third day after a well known 
feast. Now in 1455 the Ascension fell on 15 May ; and if, as may be the case, 
the third day after the Ascension is intended, the date would be 18 May, 
which probably means that on the same day as the letter to Coventry was 
dated a large body of men was sent for or assembled. 
The duke of Somerset was faced with a dilemma. He could not well 
. remain in London on account of his unpopularity ;$ and furthermore if the 
king was to reach Leicester in time to hold a Whitsun council, departure 
could not be deferred beyond a few days. On the other hand he could barely 
- hope to assemble within such a limited time from magnates or from a town 
at the distance of Coventry a very large force to escort the king in safety 
along the entire route from London to Leicester. In all probability he 
planned to leave London as quickly as possible and to await at St. Albans 
the arrival of contingents from absent magnates and remoter boroughs. 
> The letter of 18 May bidding Coventry send a force ‘whersoever we be 
in all hast possibull' must have been accompanied by an oral message, or 
credence, given to the messenger, ordering the contingent to be directed to 
St. Albans, for on receipt of the letter the council of Coventry resolved that 
100 soldiers ‘be made redy in all haste posibull to go to our soverenne lorde 
to Sent Albones and to abyde withe hym and to do hym service’. The 
detachment never left, for the letter though dated from Westminster on 18 
May was unaccountably slow in reaching Coventry where it was not 
received until 22 May, so that before the men could be got ready news came 
of the battle and of the king's return to London under changed auspices." 


' Warrants for Issue 34 Hen. VI (P.R.O., E404/70/3, no. 22). 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-61, pp. 247-8. 

?Whetehamstede, Registrum, i. 163. 

“Coventry Leet Book, ed. M. D. Harris (E.E.T.S., nos. 134, 135, 138, 146, 1907- 
13), p. 282. 

5 Supra, p. 2. e‘ Dijon Relation’, infra, p. 63. 

"Coventry Leet Book, pp. 282-3. The distance London—Coventry is about 95 
miles, while London-York is about 195. Nevertheless when the great seal was sent 
from London to York in May 1464 it took only five days (Rymer, xi. 515) and the 
same time was spent on the journey by a burgess returning from parliament in March 
1484 ( York:ctuic records, ed. A. Raine (Yorks. Archaeol. Soc. xcviii, 1938), i. 88). 
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The royal letters summoning aid may have been delayed, or more 
probably the rebels struck sooner than was anticipated, for several lords 
with big retinues were arriving, or contemplated arrival, at St. Albans 
precisely on 23 May, which, as things turned out, was the day after the 
battle was fought. Beyond doubt the numbers of the followings are 
exaggerated, but according to the ‘Phillipps Relation’ ‘the duke of Norfolk 
come a day aftyr the jurney was done with 6,000 men, and the erle of Oxinford 
also. The erle of Shrewysbury, Lord Crumwelle and Sir Thomas Stanley 
with X? (10,000) men were comynge'.* The only one of these lords to have 
come in the Yorkist interest was the duke of Norfolk, although Sir ‘Thomas, 
afterwards (by writ of 15 January 1456)? first Lord Stanley, might be 
accounted of uncertain loyalty. As regards the remainder, their political 
record sufficiently clears them of any suspicion of making common cause 
with York; and within two months Ralph Lord Cromwell was being up- 
braided by the earl of Warwick for instigating from the royal side the battle 
against the Yorkists.? Admittedly the practice was not unknown of hovering : 
around a potential battlefield waiting till the more determined partizans had 
settled a particular issue by arms; and the conduct of Thomas Stanley 
junior (second Lord Stanley and later earl of Derby) both at Blore Heath 
and at Bosworth:is a case in point. Indeed on the Yorkist side Norfolk may 
legitimately be suspected of deliberately abstaining; but nothing indicates 
that any of the other magnates who arrived late, with the possible exception ' 
of Sir Thomas Stanley, shrank from supporting the Crown vt et armis. 

At some time in May 1455 Humphrey Stafford of Grafton esquire dis- 
patched a messenger calling on his servants to ride with him to St. Albans, 
where he evidently proposed to support the duke of Somerset, seeing that 
after the catastrophe he paid sums in charity to certain of the duke's fugitive 
retainers.” Judging from the entries in his accounts Humphrey Stafford 
himself did not fight in the battle; and he like Coventry was probably not 
warned in time to bring support to the king's side. The combined evidence 
then strongly suggests that the duke of Somerset purposed to concentrate 
reinforcements at St. Albans to guard the king's progress onwards to 
Leicester, but the design failed because he left the summons for aid until 
too late. 

By 19 May any hesitation to challenge York was dropped and he with his 
associates was treated as a potential public enemy. .'The official attitude was 


1 Paston Letters, iii. 30. 

3 Rep. on the Dignity of a Peer (1826), app. i, pt. 2, p. 940. 

3 Paston Letters, iii. 44. — 

* Rot. Parl., v. 369—70; Polydore Vergil, Anglica Historia, ed. A. Thysius (Leiden, 
1651), pp. 712-3. 

5The account of Stafford's receiver and steward of the household Mich. 1454 to 
Mich. 1455 records immediately after an entry dated 11 May 1455 an undated 
payment to ‘Johanni Lyghthert eunti versus Hales pro servientibus monendis ad 
equitandum cum domino versus Seint Albon, iiiit'. Brit. Mus., Add. Roll 74174, 
m. 3. Information communicated by Mr. McFarlane. See also infra, p. 48, 
n. 2. 
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declared in a warrant under privy seal of 19 May to the chancellor whom it 
directed to prepare letters under the great seal addressed severally to the 
dukes of York and Norfolk and the earls of Warwick and Salisbury, con- 
veying in the firmest tone the royal displeasure at their action in arraying 
illegally the king's subjects.1 In addressing York a more courteous style, 
as befitted a descendant of Edward III, was used in ordering him to dismiss 
all but 200 of his followers. Less consideration was shown to the others, 
who were told to keep no more than 160 each; and in their case the penalty 
of forfeiture was threatened should they disobey. Whoever was ultimately 
responsible for drafting the terms of these letters, he clearly made no distinc- 
tion between the duke of Norfolk and the other insurgents. This fact points 
to Somerset as being the initiator for Norfolk was his declared adversary, 
who had demanded his trial on the charge of giving up English strongholds 
in France. Amidst the strife of parties a special interest attaches to the 
attitude of Norfolk as the master of Mowbray Herald. Although a bitter 
enemy of Somerset, the duke held aloof from the first battle of St. Albans, 
and obtained in 1457 a licence to perform a pilgrimage abroad vowed for the 
recovery of the king’s health.? Only in 1461 did he appear as an undisguised 
champion of the Yorkist cause, and when he died in November of the same 
year, he left the reputation of being one of those most responsible for helping 
Edward IV to the throne.t Through prudence or from a punctilious 
observance of his allegiance he never bore arms against Henry VI until 
Towton, when it could be argued that Henry’s apparent breach of faith after 
the second battle of St. Albans justified such conduct.® 

The letter which York, Warwick and Salisbury signed and sealed from 
Royston on 20 May 1455 to the chancellor Thomas Bourchier, archbishop 
of Canterbury, was probably a reply to the demand that they should disband 
their army.* It ought not to be supposed that the privy seal of 19 May 
admonishing the insurgent leaders was not acted upon by the chancellor 
merely because no letters to them were enrolled in chancery. Anything so 
distasteful to the Yorkists, who were in control of the government less than 
a week later, was unlikely to be preserved by enrolment. On the contrary 
the letter which they wrote from Royston on 20 May was indispensable to 
the establishment of their case and consequently found its way on to the 
Parliament Roll when they got into power. In this letter York, Warwick 
and Salisbury, as if they had already received the royal command to dismiss 
their men, feigned to hear that their movements were considered rebellious 
and as a rejoinder demanded that the chancellor should publicly excom- 
municate at Paul’s Cross all who meditated harm toward the king. Their 

1Writs of Privy Seal, 33 Hen. VI (P.R.O., C81/770, no. 10079). 

*Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 218-9; William Worcester, Annales, in Wars of 
the English (R.S.), p. 770. Supra, p. 8, n. 6. 

3 Calendar of French Rolls, Henry VI, 46th Report of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records (1887), p. 420. 

* Fabyan’s Chronicle, p. 652; Great Chronicle, p. 198. 

s William Worcester, Annales, in Wars of the English (R.S.), pp. 776-7. 

6 Rot. Parl., v. 280b-281a. 
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two specific complaints, that they had received no invitation to the recent 
Westminster council and that the reason given for summoning the council 
to Leicester was invidious to them, they attributed to the calumnies of their 
enemies. Apart from the demand for ecclesiastical censures their one 
positive proposal was that they and the chancellor should draw together 
with ‘all other lordes of this lande that be of such . . . tendre zele . . . to the 
honour of oure soveraine lord’. In return for this sort of council, of their 
own choosing, they undertook to do nothing without its other members and 
to renounce forthwith their private quarrels. The letter, so the three 
signatories maintained, and here lay sinister implications, voiced the de- 
mands of‘a party and spoke ‘on behalf of the lordes, knyghtes, squiers and 
all other people beyng with us, which have desired . . . us to make to you the 
said request'. Asking that the letter might be shown to the king and to the 
Jords of the council, they closed by adjuring the chancellor to do his duty 
if he wished to avoid responsibility for anything ‘inconvenient’ that might 
ensue. Despite its aggressive undertone the letter was essentially a petition 
to the chancellor, who is styled ‘the head of Justice of this lande” and ‘ Chief 
Justice of the same'. Proceedings by petition to the chancellor were familiar 
at the time, and by adopting this form they were employing the only legal 
medium suitable for a political issue. Like the later Yorkist manifestoes of 
1460 and 1461 the letter for obvious reasons had to invoke ideás from canon 
law and equity rather than common law. 

Before the chancellor could receive the petitionary letter of the Yorkist 
lords the king had left Westminster on the morning of 21 May 1455 on the 
way to Leicester. To what extent the duke of Somerset was at that moment 
in command, and how far the royal party resembled an army rather than a 
court progress are alike doubtful questions. Apart from the king's favour 
Somerset's authority as commander would rest on his office of constable of 
England ;? but the baronage accompanying the king covered a wide range 
of families and equally diverse interests. While the duke of Buckingham 
represented an independent influence of great power, the earl of Devon was 
a former ally of York at Dartford in 1452 and had suffered from the con- 
sequences.? To suppose then that the royal escort was made up of Somer- 
set's partizans would be untrue, for if he could rely unreservedly on the 
treasurer, James Butler, earl of Wiltshire, the duke of York could count on 
at least one influential supporter in the midst of the royal forces. ‘This was 
William Neville, earl of Fauconberge and a brother of Richard Neville, earl 
of Salisbury. Not only had. Fauconberge been politically active during 
York's protectorate of 1454,* but to him York had entrusted certain highly 
controversial articles for presentation to Henry VI,? and to him immediately 


1 Rot. Parl., v. 281b—282a. 

1 His patent dated Rochester 11 Sept. 1450, Rymer, xi. 276. 

3 Rot. Parl., v. 249b. 

* He frequently attended the council at this time, Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 
167, 169, 172; Council Warrants 32 Hen. VI (P.R.O., C81/1546, no. 75). 

8‘ Fastolf Relation”, tnfra, p. 66. 
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after the battle of St. Albans fell a half-share of the constableship of Windsor, 
an office previously held by the duke of Somerset.1 Again other members 
of the baronage, who found themselves in the royal camp at St. Albans, 
would have come, as the duke of Buckingham said,? perhaps disingenuously, 
of himself, to perform a personal duty to the Crown with no thought of 
supporting private quarrels. However incomplete the armament, there 
could scarcely be a doubt at court that only by a display of force could the 
duke of Somerset retain power, even if for the second time in three years a 
battle might be avoided. This belief would explain why the king was not 
accompanied by the queen, whose participation, if any, in these events is 
unknown, or by the chancellor, or, so far as is known, by any bishop other 
than William Percy of Carlisle, a son of the earl of Northumberland.? 

The position of the chancellor, Archbishop Bourchier, is ill defined; but 
the later history of his family, and the fact that he was continued in office 
by the victorious Yorkists support the view that he already had sympathies 
with them. Moreover, in an equivocal passage of their letter they invited 
him to be a partner in their ‘entent’,* as though they half counted on his 
help. When he had seen the letter the archbishop lost little time in sending 
it after the king; for he had grounds for private as well as public anxiety, 
if, as seems probable, his brother Henry Viscount Bourchier and the latter's 
son Humphrey were in the Yorkist army,® while Lord Berners, another 
brother of the archbishop, was with the Lancastrians.$ The court had gone 
as far as Kilburn, about four iniles from Westminster, when at 10 a.m. they 
were overtaken by John Say, keeper of the privy palace of Westminster, 
a squire of the body and probably a persona grata with the duke of 


° 1On 2 June 1455 the constableship was granted to him and Lord Berners jointly 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-61, p. 243); but from a Warrant for Issue, 28 Nov. 1460 
(P.R.O., E404/71/4, no. 35) it appears that they had occupied the office since 22 
May 1455, the day of the battle of St. Albans. 

2: Fastolf Relation’, tnfra, p. 66. 

3 Brief. Notes, in Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles, ed. J. Gairdner (Camden 
Soc., new ser. xxviii, 1880), p. 152. | 

* Rot. Parl., v. 281b. 

5 Brief Notes, pp. 151—2: ‘domino de Cromwel’ and ‘ dominus Bowser comes de 
Hyu' perhaps imply that the latter was following the duke of Norfolk rather 
than York. ‘Cromwel’ is possibly an inaccurate reference to Ralph Lord Cromwell, 
but more probably designates Humphrey Bourchier, who married Joan, niece and 
co-heiress of Ralph. From 1461 to his death in 1471 Humphrey Bourchier was 
summoned to the parliaments of Edward IV as Lord Cromwell, by which title he 
was commonly known at the time (Complete Peerage, iii (1913), p. 554). Brief 
Notes date mainly from the first decade of Edward IV’s reign (Gairdner, Three 
Fifteenth Century Chronicles, pp. xv-xx) and seem to have given Humphrey the title 
which in 1455 rightly belonged to Ralph. This Humphrey was a son of Henry 
Viscount Bourchier and Count of Eu created 1461 earl of Essex (Complete Peerage, 
ii (1912), p. 248). Why Brief Notes should give the viscount his Norman title is 
inexplicable, but the document is unsystematic. 

$'Stow Relation’, Paston Letters, ii. 25. First summoned to parliament 1453 
(Scrope Grosvenor Roll, ed. H. Nicolas (1832), ii. 395) and not 1455 as stated in 
Complete Peerage, i1. 153. 
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York.! He handed the letter to a royal secretary, Thomas Manning.” Up to 
this point the factual narrative of the ‘Parliamentary Pardon’, though 
drawnup and enrolled for the benefit of the Yorkists, need arouse no serious 
suspicions; but when the same source asserts that the letter was read by the 
secretary and kept from the king by Somerset, Thomas Thorp and William 
Joseph, it can only be accepted with caution. The first day's journey ended 
some sixteen miles from Westminster, at Watford, where the king spent the 
night of Wednesday 21 to T'hursday 22 May.* 

While the king was on his way to Leicester, the Yorkists were moving 
south toward him at about the same pace. Between 20 and 21 May they 
travelled from Royston to Ware, sixteen and a half miles, by the north road 
in the direction of London, roughly equal to the distance covered by the 
king on the first day out from Westminster. On Wednesday 21 May, York, 
Warwick and Salisbury wrote direct to the king from Ware. They had little 
fresh to say ; but their principal aim was clearly to justify themselves by 
communicating to him their letter of the previous day to the chancellor, 
' which they now enclosed on the pretext that they were ignorant whether it 
had been forwarded to the king. They reaffirmed their loyalty while pro- 
testing that their enemies 'of approved experience such as abide . . . undre 
the wynge of your mageste' bad represented them as disloyal, so that they 
had come to justify themselves and to attend to the 'suertie of your most 
noble persone', the same reason as that alleged for convening the Leicester 
council. This second letter was entrusted to William Willeflete, confessor 
to the duke of York, who delivered it to the earl of Devon in the royal 
quarters at Watford at 2 a.m. on Thursday 22 May 1455.5 From the hour 
at which the message was delivered it is evident how grave the situation had 
become, for while messengers going by night are not unheard of at this 
period, they are far from common and when they do occur betoken an 
unusual degree of urgency.$ Why the letter was handed to Devon is not 
exactly clear; perhaps he was chosen as a former associate of York, or he may 
have received it by virtue of some office that he held at court about which 


1 Rot. Parl., v. 281b. During York's protectorate Say was a squire of the body 
in 1454 (Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 223) and attended the council (Council 
Warrants 33 Hen. VI, P.R.O., C81/1546, nos. 9o, 91). His official career under 
Edward IV is well known. J. L. Kirby, ‘The rise of the under-treasurer of the 
exchequer’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lxxii (1957), 674-5. 

37]. Otway-Ruthven, The King's Secretary and the Signet Office in the Fifteenth 
Century (1939), pp. 155, 174. 

5 Rot. Parl., v. 282a. 

4‘ Stow Relation’, Paston Letters, iii. 25. An English Chronicle of the Reigns of 
Richard II, Henry IV, Henry V, Henry VI, ed. J. S. Davies (Camden Soc., lxiv, 
1856), p. 71 (hereafter referred to as Davies’s Chronicle). 

5 Rot. Parl., v. 281b—282a. Willeflete is well known, though the spelling of the 
name varies. Gascoigne, Loci e Libro Veritatum, p. 203. Cal. Fine Rolls, 1445—52, 
p. 182; Cal. Close Rolls, 1447—54, pp. 422, 431; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446—52, pp. 259, 
587; 1452—ÓI, pp. 71, 244; 1461—67, p. 561; 1467-77, p. 261. Abbreviata Cronica, 
ed. J. J. Smith (Cambridge Antiq. Soc., 1840), pp. 1o, 20. 

6 Letters of Margaret of Anjou, ed. C. Monro (Camden Soc., Ixxxvi, 1863), p. 81. 
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we are uninformed. As in the case of the previous letter, Somerset, Thorp 
and Joseph were later formally charged in the ‘Parliamentary Pardon’ 
granted to York and his accomplices with concealing this communication 
also from the king. At first sight the accusation seems confirmed by the 
evident surprise with which a few hours later Henry VI learnt that York 
was bard by.! But the argument is scarcely conclusive, for as the letter was 
written from Ware at a distance of more than twenty-two miles from 
Watford anyone reading it there at 2 a.m. would bardly expect to be told a 
little later the same morning that York was already in the closest proximity. 
All things considered it is safer to suspend judgment on the allegation that 
the second letter also was kept from the king. 

Where the Yorkists passed the night of 21 to 22 May is uncertain, but it 
was somewhere closer to the royalists than Ware. In the ‘Dijon Relation’? 
they are said to have been only half a day's journey from St. Albans on the 
night before the battle; and although this could apply to Ware, which 1s but 
fifteen miles away, it is more probable that the insurgents, who reached 
St. Albans before the king, spent the night quite close to the town. In any 
event they took care not to disclose their position, so that when the king's 
company had left Watford on Thursday 22 May with the intention of 
accomplishing the seven miles to St. Albans in time to have dinner there, 
they were startled by the arrival of a messenger who informed the king that 
the Yorkist lords were close at hand with forces superior to his own.? T'here 
was little time for deliberation as the king took counsel with his lords. One 
group advised that they should prepare for battle where they stood and 
await the attack of their adversaries in the open country. 'l'he combined 
military experience shared among the lords present was far from negligible, 
and the proposal had obvious advantages; but at this point the king, by 
creating the duke of Buckingham constable and giving him command of the 
army, removed the office of constable from Somerset and subordinated that 
duke to the authority of Buckingham. The new constable disapproved the 
first suggestion that they should stand and fight where they were. Instead 
he recommended that they should carry through their itinerary as planned 
by going on to St. Albans for dinner. He defended this proposal on the 
grounds that he knew the Yorkist lords would prefer not to fight but to 
negotiate with himself and other spiritual lords who would arrive in the 
meantime.‘ 

Our knowledge of this episode comes entirely from the closing remarks 
of Giles's Chronicle, which breaks off as it promises to be more informative. 


1 Giles’s Chronicle, pt. iv, p. 48. 

8 Infra, p. 63. 

3 Giles’s Chronicle, pt. iv, p. 48. 

4Tbid. ‘Tunc rex constituit sui certaminis constabularium et principalem 
actorem ducem Bokyngamiae cui non placuit prius consilium [viz. to stand and 
fight] affirmans pro meliori consilio juxta prius propositum regem ad villam Sancti 
Albani se et suos hora prandii reficiendos accedere quia noverat dominos praefatos 
citius ad pacis et unitatis concordiam quam ad belli exterminium ejus mediatione 
et aliorum dominorum spiritualium medio tempore accedentium inclinare." 
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That chronicle's unsupported statement is substantiated by the sequel, for 
the king's company did proceed to St. Albans as Buckingham suggested, 
and in the negotiations which followed he and not the duke of Somerset 
had supreme authority from the king. His belief that the Yorkists were 
ready to.parley explains moreover the self-confidence, misplaced though it 
proved to be, with which he opened the negotiations with them. 

Ín more than one way the incident is noteworthy, for besides the heirs 
of Buckingham and Somerset (known respectively as the earls of Stafford 
and Dorset) the magnates with the king numbered four earls, Pembroke, 
Northumberland, Devon, Wiltshire, and six barons, Clifford, Ros, Faucon- 
berge, Sudeley, Dudley and Berners,! among whom, as was said, Devon and 
Fauconberge must be reckoned in varying degrees sympathizers with York. 
The duke of Buckingham therefore would not be alone in declining to fight 
forthwith to maintain Somerset's position; but his attitude was the more 
remarkable for earlier in the year he had gone bail for Somerset whose 
physical release from the Tower he very probably facilitated.? As the senior 
duke present? Buckingham was qualified to follow a course midway between 
the contending factions and perhaps attempted to do so. Here, and again in 
the negotiations at St. Albans, the king does not emerge as an utterly helpless 
figure, on the contrary he seems to have chosen Buckingham as a moderate, 
who could be counted on to concede but not to capitulate. Distinctly 
puzzling is the reference to the early arrival of ecclesiastics who were expect- 
ed to take part in the forthcoming arbitration. The implication seems to be 
either that they were following the royal party at a discreet distance, or 
perhaps more probably that they were to be summoned in haste. Provided 
that the Yorkists were willing to defer hostilities for twenty-four hours, 
bishops could always be hurried from London to assist in a composition 
somewhat on the lines of 1452. In domestic as in international treaties 
ecclesiastical sanction was indispensable; but William Percy of Carlisle,* 
the only bishop present in the host, was doubtless considered an unsuitable 
negotiator because of the quarrel of his family with the Nevilles. 

Its site on the route from London to the north and midlands supplies the 
underlying cause why St. Albans became twice within six years the scene 
of a battle. Already an obscure encounter had taken place close by in 
September 1450, when York coming from Ireland and eluding all efforts 
to catch him on the road from the Welsh coast was finally challenged as he 


l'Stow Relation’, Paston Letters, iii. 25; ‘Phillipps Relation’, ibid., p. 28; 
‘Fastolf Relation’, infra, p. 65. 

3 Supra, p. 8, n. 3 and 4. 

? [n the absence of Exeter, whose father had been accorded (17 Jan. 1444) pre- 
cedence next after the duke of York (Rymer, xi. 449), Buckingham was the senior 
duke present thanks to the grant of 22 May 1447 conferring precedence over all 
dukes to be created in future with the exception of the king’s offspring and that of 
his successors. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427—r516, p. 78, Rept. on the Dignity of a Peer 
(1829), app. v, p. 257. Edmund Beaufort's creation as duke of Somerset dated 
from 31 March 1448. Cal. Charter Rolls, 1427—1516, p. 99. 

4 Supra, p. 21, n. 3. 
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approached St. Albans by Lord’ Hoo.! Intercepting movements designed 
to force an enemy to fight before he could reach friends or a safe area were 
a common feature of the Wars of the Roses. Thus in 1459 when Salisbury 
was hastening from the Neville castle of' Middleham to York's stronghold 
of Ludlow he was brought to battle by Lord Audley at Blore Heath. But 
the movement of armies might be haphazard; and in the same campaign of 
1459 the opposing forces of the earl of Warwick and of Henry duke of 
Somerset were simultaneously in different parts of Coleshill, but ignoring 
each other through defective intelligence, deferred an issue which might 
have been settled then and there by a decisive" engagement.? Even the 
invariably successful Edward IV was no considerable strategist, and his 
pursuit of Queen Margaret ending at Tewkesbury was tenacious rather than 
able. 

On the whole therefore the conduct of the Wars of the Roses appears 
somewhat opportunist; but whether or not they had wind of Somerset's 
intention to assemble reinforcements at St. Albans the Yorkists probably 
planned to bar the king's advance there and they may even have laid a 
deliberate trap. The evidence for thinking so derives from Davies’s Chronicle 
and a group of annals associated more directly with London consisting of 
Vitelleus À xvi? and the compilations of Caxton* and Fabyan.5 These 
sources are, it may be noted, quite distinct from those which point to 
St. Albans as the place pre-arranged for the gathering of the royal forces. 

The story runs that no sooner had York learnt that the king had left 
London than he moved clandestinely to St. Albans. According to Caxton’s 
Chronicle he changed course and made for St. Albans? on hearing of the 
king's departure, which implies that his original plan was to confront the 
king and Somerset in the capital. However, Davtes's Chronicle, by far the 
most independent of the group, pre-supposes that York had never thought 
of catching Somerset in London, but instead ‘gadered privyly a power of 
peple and kept thaym covertly in villages aboute the toüne of Seynt Albons?.? 
Hertfordshire was a county in which York enjoyed some influence, where 


! Paston Letters, ii. 175. 

* Gregory's Chronicle, in Historical Collections of a Citizen of London, ed. J. 
Gairdner (Camden Soc., new ser. xvii, 1876), p. 205. For Blore Heath see F. R. 
Twemlow, The Battle of Blore Heath (Wolverhampton, 1912). 

3 Chron. Lond., p. 165. ‘The Brut, p. 521. 

5 Fabyan's Chronicle, p. 629 and Great Chronicle, p. 187, adopting the view put 
forward by the editors in their introduction that the Great Chronicle was produced 
by Fabyan. As might be expected the account of the first battle of St. Albans in 
Vitellius À xvi, Caxton's Chronicle, Fabyan's Chronicle and the Great Chronicle has 
marked similarities, e.g. they agree in the mistaken view that the king was seeking 
to evade York by fleeing westward (supra, p. 7, n. 1). 

8 What tyme the duke of York . . . understode that the king was departed . . . fro 
London anone he chaunged the way and costed the contre and come to Seynt 
Albons' (The Brut, p. 521). For the expression 'coostyd the contreys' also in 
Fabyan's Chronicle, p. 629, and ‘coostyd his wey’ in Vitellius. A xvi (Chron. Lond., 
p. 165) and Great Chronicle, p. 187, see Oxf. Eng. Dict. ‘coast’ (verb) 1 and 5. 
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his friends and councillors Sir Andrew Ogard and Sir William Oldhall* 
had their residences at The Rye and Hunsdon respectively, and where he 
himself held numerous manors although not in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of St. Albans.? Rather significantly, a few weeks later when he was 
in power York stayed at Ware, Salisbury at The Rye and Warwick at 
Hunsdon keeping a close eye on the king who was brought to Hertford from 
Windsor in expectation of the opening of parliament on 9 July 1455.° 
There is little difficulty in believing that York was collecting forces on his 
own estates and on those of his friends which might enable him with relative 
ease to intercept Somerset as he passed through the county on the way to 
Leicester. 

The Yorkist army took up a position in Key Field to the east of St. Albans 
facing the middle of the town.* 'Their encampment lying just beyond the 
gardens behind the houses in Holywell and St. Peter's Street was close 
enough to be judged within range of a cross-bow from the town.® Despite 
the evidence of the ‘Fastolf Relation’ it is very unlikely that they arrived 
at almost the same time as the king, for it is more probable that they were 
before him and were in position by 7 a.m. on "Thursday 22 May.* The 
authorities do not agree concerning the hour of the king's arrival; but the 
statement of Davies’s Chronicle that he came to St. Albans about 9 a.m. is 
the most acceptable." The distance from Watford is no more than seven 
and a half miles and even with the delay caused by the hasty council of war, 
9 a.m. would be roughly the time foreseen for the king’s arrival if it was 
intended that he should dine there. | 

The two armies were not equally matched, for the rebels were superior 
in numbers? and fighting qualities, even discounting Whetehamstede's 


1Both had been councillors of York for some years“(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446—52, 
p. 231). Ogard had died in 1454 (Cal. Ing. Post Mortem (Rec. Comm.), iv. 263, 
33 Hen. VI, no. 25, and his will, Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 2 Stokton). 
Oldhall having suffered severely at the hands of the opposing faction was either in 
sanctuary or in the Yorkist army-at this date (C. E. Johnston, ‘Sir William Oldhall’, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xxv (1910), 715-22). . . 

2Of these Berkhampstead and Langley lay reasonably close to St. Albans, but 
tbe greater part, e.g. Hitcben and Standon, lay on the eastern side of the shire closer 
to the houses of Ogard and Oldball (Westminster Abbey Muniments 121 58). 

, 3 Paston Letters, iii. 32. . 

4* In campo qui respicit villae medium’, Whetehamstede, Registrum, i. 167. For 
the Key Field see ‘Stow Relation’ (Paston Letters, iii. 25) and Benjamin Hare’s plan 
of 1634, infra, p. 40, n. 5. 

5* Fastolf Relation’, infra, p. 65. 

8‘the duyk of York abydyng in the feld aforeseyde from vii of the clokke in the 
morn tyl yt was al most x without ony stroke.smeton on eyther partye ?, ‘Stow 
Relation’ (Paston Letters, iii. 25). The ‘Fastolf Relation’ puts the arrival of the king 
‘environ xi heures au matin’ and that of York ‘a semblable heure ou environ’. But 
there are good grounds for thinking,that the battle itself began at ro a.m. (infra, 
_p. 48). Conceivably the writer of the ‘ Fastolf Relation’ wrote xi in mistake for ix. 

TPTI, : 

8‘ nuncius ei [the king] retulit praefatos dominos [the Yorkists] cum majori numero 
armatorum esse propinquos’. Giles’s Chronicle, pt. iv, p. 48. " 
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nervous respect for their prowess. But they contained neither the more 
numerous nor the influential section of the baronage. Norfolk, though close 
at hand and sympathetic, was not actively participating, so that apart from 
York himself, his son the earl of March? then aged thirteen, the Lords 
Clinton? and Cobham,* who both held ancient but impoverished baronies, 
the insurgent magnates were restricted to the families of Neville and 
Bourchier. The Bourchiers were represented by Henry Viscount Bourchier, 
also styled earl of Eu, and his son Sir Humphrey, afterwards Lord Crom- 
well, over whom some uncertainty exists.» The Bourchiers were particularly 
valuable allies of York, because like the Nevilles they had a member of the 
family in the opposing camp, Sir John Bourchier, already known as Lord 
Berners,9 a younger brother of Viscount Bourchier. The presence of 
William Neville Lord Fauconberge? and Lord Berners among the magnates 
with the king could be prejudicial to Somerset and correspondingly valuable 
to his rival. Who the knights and squires were on whose behalf the leaders 
claimed to speak in addressing the chancellor there are little means of telling. 
Last in the list of lords the *Phillipps Relation? places a Sir Robert Ogle.$ 
Either the father or son of that name may be intended, but probably the 
former, who received a writ of summons to the first parliament of Edward 
IV and had been for many years previously an important military figure in 
Northumberland.? The feed men of the duke of York were presumably 
assembled by his councillors, three of whom, Sir John Neville,!? Sir James 
Pickering and Thomas Colt were accused in 1459 by Sir William Skipwith 
of having put him out of the stewardship of the duke's manor of Hatfield 
(Yorks) and the constableship of his castle at Conisbrough for refusing to 
follow York against the king to St. Albans. The decisive action of the day 
proved to be the capture of the market place by a contingent led by Sir 
Robert Ogle, and Whetehamstede was doubtless correct in thinking that 
the Yorkist army was mainly composed of northerners.!* 

Not unnaturally the company attending the king was by comparison the 
more distinguished. Besides the two dukes of Buckingham and Somerset 


1‘ Fastolf Relation’, infra, p.66: ` 

3 Brief. Notes, in Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles, p. 151; Scofield, Life and 
Reign of Edward IV, p. 22n. 

**Phillipps Relation’, Paston Letters, iii. 30. 

t Recorded in the ‘Stow Relation’, but only in the form inserted by Stow in his 
Annales, p. 398b, but his presence is not improbable, for he was a veteran of Dart- 
ford and was in prison 28 Feb. 1454 (Kingsford, p. 368; Rot. Parl., v. 248b). 

5 Supra, p. 21, D. 5. 6 Supra, p. 21, n. 6. 

"In the ‘Stow Relation’ as given in the Annales (p. 398b) Fauconberge is num- 
bered among the lords with, York, but on this point the evidence of the ‘Fastolf 
Relation' (infra, p. 65) must be preferred. 

5 Paston Letters, iii. 30. 

‘Complete Peerage, x (1945), pp. 29-31. R. L. Storey, ‘The Warden of the 
Marches of England towards Scotland', Eng. Hist. Rev., lxxii (1957), 614. 

10 Knighted with his brother Thomas at Greenwich 1450. William Worcester, 
Annales, in Wars of the English (R.S.), p. 770. 

HCal, Pat. Rolls, 1452-61, p. 5 53. 18 Registrum, i. 171. 
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with their heirs, it included the four earls in their own right and six barons 
already named, while many knights, particularly those connected with the 
royal household, can be identified in the casualty lists and elsewhere." That 
neither side had a large army may be inferred from the relatively cautious 
estimates of the sources. Even a foreigner like Jacques du Clercq credits 
York with a force of no more than between 5,000 and 6,000.* 'T'he'Phillipps 
Relation’ gives the Lancastrian strength as 3,000 and the Yorkist as 5,000, ° 
while the ‘Dijon Relation? puts the Lancastrians at 3,500 and the Yorkists 
at 5,000.4 Unfortunately neither the ‘Stow Relation’ nor Whetehamstede 
furnish numbers for both sides since the former rates the Lancastrian force 
at somewhat over 2,000,5 but ignores the Yorkist, while the latter estimates 
the Yorkists at 3,000 fighting men? but has no corresponding mention of the 
Lancastrians. These lower estimates seem more reliable than the higher 
figures of the ‘Phillipps Relation’, which also exaggerates the subsequent 
casualties by almost ten times their true amount; but even so from the course 
of the battle it may be inferred that the actual numbers were lower still and 
probably did not exceed 3,000 for the Yorkists and 2,000 for the Lancastrians. 


I 
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On reaching St. Albans the king, instead of entering the abbey as he was 
accustomed to do, turned aside and took up his quarters in the centre of the 
town to be in a better position for directing operations against the enemy.’ 
Earlier the same morning the duke of Buckingham was confident that the 
Yorkists would prove reasonable; but perhaps the sight of their army had 
convinced the king or his advisers that a fight would be hard to avoid. 
However, there was no immediate resort to arms, for so long as intervention 
backed by force was not obsolete in politics the transition from peace to 
civil war was by tradition hesitant both in England and France. More 

‘than fifty years before, negotiations between armies facing each other had 
failed to prevent the battle of Shrewsbury ;*-but at Dartford in 1452 a battle 
was staved off, and the principle of mediation was vindicated by the avoid- 
ance of bloodshed if the consequences did prove disappointing. The 
tradition was not broken by the first battle of St, Albans, for again in 1459 
outside Ludlow negotiations forestalled a battle!? and served once more, as 
at Dartford, the interests of the Crown. ‘The battle of Northampton was 


1E.g. ‘Dijon Relation’ and ‘Fastolf Relation’. — 

3 Mémoires, ii. 227. 3 Paston Letters, iii. 29-30. 

4 Infra, p. 63. | ' 

5 Paston Letters, iii. 25. ' 

$'ad numerum trium pene millium pugnatorum.' Registrum, i. 167. 

7 actumqueerat...ut rex monasterium relinqueret, pergeretque ad villae medium 
quatenus ibidem contra hostem provideret melius.' Ibid., p. 173. 

8In France the most striking instances fall in the earlier half of the century at 
Bourges, in 1412 and Arras in 1414. DIS M" 

sJ. H. Wylie, Henry the Fourth (1884), 1. 361... 

10 Ramsay, ii. 215. 
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similarly preceded by futile attempts at arbitration,! and only when tempers 
were inflamed by the ferocities at Wakefield did both armies at the second 
battle of St. Albans and Towton join issue without preliminary parleys. 

The crux on which the negotiations came to grief was York's demand 
for the handing over of Somerset. This was nothing more than a repetition 
of the demand which he had made at Dartford in 1452; and the consensus 
of the ‘Stow Relation’, ‘Dijon Relation’, Gascoigne, Whetehamstede, and 
Daoies’s Chronicle confirms that he never disguised his intention of using 
force if Somerset was not surrendered to him at St. Albans. If the recollec- 
tion of Dartford was not enough to stiffen his attitude, there were also the 
Nevilles. York, there is reason to believe, was much dependent on his 
council, though perhaps no more than many magnates of the times.? In 
entering into negotiations he was guided, as is stated in the ‘Stow Relation’, 
by his council in which inevitably the Nevilles were represented, and that 
they were on the side of moderation it is not possible to believe. One report 
even accuses Warwick of starting the attack on the town while the parleys 
were in progress.* ‘The presence of Northumberland in the king’s company 
was bound to operate against the interests of peace; for although Salisbury 
and Warwick had—so-far as can be seen—no direct quarrel with him, they 
could not forget the feud of his younger sons Lord Egremont and Richard 
Percy against Sir John Neville a younger son of Salisbury. Nor was this 
feud remembered only on one side, for Somerset would seem to have gone 
out of his way to identify himself with the duke of Exeter, the principal ally 
of Egremont and Richard Percy against Sir John Neville. It was no 
accident that the first envoy to reach the Yorkist lines was Exeter's pour- 
suivant, who arrived with a DS from the duke of Somerset threatening 
forfeiture.’ 

For the negotiations the ‘Dijon Relation’ is imprecise and, except for 
what Gascoigne has to say, the sources which only give brief notices are 
disappointing. So three substantial authorities remain, the ‘Fastolf Rela--- 
tion’, which is a private report, the ‘Stow Relation’, an unofficial pro- 
Yorkist narrative and the ‘Parliamentary Pardon’, an official statement. The 
‘Fastolf Relation’ shows. Buckingham conducting with the king's personal 
approval the negotiations from the government end; for, although judging 
from a not wholly accurate remark of Whetehamstede, he also was aware 


1 Ramsay, ii. 228. I | 

1 Before a full gathering of the king 8 se at Westminster on 21 Nov. 1453 
York protested that he was hampered in the transaction of business because certain 
of his councillors had been ordered not to attend him (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-67, 
pp. 143-4). The episode is almost certainly connected with the persecution of some 
of York's leading supporters such as Sir William Oldhall after Dartford, but it does 
show that York's reliance on his advisers was taken for granted by himself and 
contemporaries. - 

3 Paston Letters, iii: 25, 27. Whetehamstede also refers to their deliberations, 
Registrum, i. 167. | À | 

iInfra,p.39,n.2. ` 

5* Fastolf Relation’, infra, p. 65. 
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of this, the ‘Fastolf Relation’ is the only source compatible with the 
circumstantial account in Giles’s Chronicle of the change in command when: 
earlier in the day Buckingham replaced Somerset in the constableship. 

The private character of the feud is illustrated by Somerset's initial 
defiance, for he sent Lesparre,? the poursuivant of the duke of Exeter, to 
order York and his fellowship to depart in the king's name if they would 
avoid forfeiture. From the choice of poursuivant the inference was plain 
that the two dukes of royal descent, Somerset and Exeter, were challenging 
their personal foes York and the Nevilles. The hint was not lost on York, 
for he apparently did not trouble to reply until shortly after a similar order 
was brought from the duke of Buckingham by his herald Buckingham and 
Joyeulx the poursuivant of Lord Bonville. This reminder that the duke of 
Buckingham, who had stood bail for the duke of Somerset, was still behind 
him in a crisis, may have perturbed York, for he bade the two answer on 
their professional oath as officers of arms whether their commission came 
from the king's own lips. They replied that they were sent by the dukes 
of Buckingham and Somerset, who claimed to have come straight from the 
king and to have received the order from him. With protestations of loyalty 
York thereupon requested the herald and poursuivant to tell the king and 
Buckingham that hé had come to obtain an answer to his articles. 

York wished to communicate immediately with the king, though he no 
doubt foresaw that, in so far as any parley was permitted, he would have to 
deal through the duke of Buckingham, who for his part was prepared to 
negotiate and had presumably decided his policy as soon as his terms of 
reference were settled by the king. These circumstances would account for 
the comparative self-reliance with which the two sides embarked on the 
discussions. Indeed Mowbray gained an interview with Henry VI, but 
was referred to the duke of Buckingham on the grounds that for the time 
the duke had authority to speak in the name of the Crown. At their first 
meeting the duke was extremely frank and admitted to Mowbray that the 
king had not seen the ‘peticions, requestes et demandes’, that York had 
- previously (‘autresfoiz’) submitted by the agency-of Lord Fauconberge and 
others; but he agreed to show these articles to King Henry and to PY 
his answer to York by means of Buckingham Herald. 

Having made this concession he asked for one in return noi York, | 
Warwick, Salisbury and Norfolk. Warning them not to confront the king 
and the royal banner, he invited them to fall back for the night to Barnet or 
Hatfield, or else to send ‘ung homme ou deux d'estat.et de honneur’ to. 
carry on the conversations. By men of ‘estat et de honneur’ he probably 
meant to prevent York from despatching envoys with terms and to compel 
him instead to commission at least one peer as an accredited Fb eee 


_ 4 Whetehamstede makes the king send Budincbas himself to York's camp. 
Registrum, 1. 167. 
A. la 3Dominus de Sparre (Lesparre) was one of the titles of John duke of Exeter, the : 
. father of this duke Henry (Complete Peerage, v. ud note g and xi (1949), app. C, 


p.75) 
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' to conduct negotiations. To allow for the arrival of the ecclesiastics on whose 


intervention he counted, Buckingham had to win time; and this could best 
be achieved by getting the insurgents to retire some five or ten miles until 
the morrow. Alternatively, if they were to accredit a negotiator, the drawing 


up of his letters of credence and the. courtesies attending his reception at 


the royal camp might spin out the discussions for the remainder of the day. 
Perhaps he had Norfolk in mind as the most suitable negotiator, for he 
closed the interview with Mowbray by giving him a private message for his 
máster, reminding Norfolk of their common kinship! and offering an 
increase of royal favours in return for his help. To detach Norfolk from 
his bellicose allies was good diplomacy ; but Buckingham's talk about their 
relationship is unusually interesting as an expression of personal feeling on 
the subject of affection and divided allegiance, for the jejune annals of the 
period, when they touch this problem at all, rarely do more than repeat the 
proverb deriving from the battle of Shrewsbury 'son against father . . . and 


- kin against kin ”.Â | 


In requiring the Yorkists to retire or send negotiators Buckingham had 
stipulated something that they were in no temper to perform, but without 
which he was not prepared to carry through his part of the undertaking. 
Both sides remained obdurate. York returned Mowbray Herald with a 
renewed request for an answer to his articles, and again Buckingham agreed 
to elicit the king's views and to forward them at once by Buckingham Herald. 
But the herald never appeared and York, faced with rising impatience 
among his followers, for the third time sent Mowbray to ask for a reply 
without delay. By now Buckingham may well have convinced himselfthat the 
insurgents would have nothing of his suggestions, and if so he was therefore 
presumably playing for time less with the long term policy in view of the 
arrival of the ecclesiastics than for the immediate aim of gaining a respite 
in which to prepare the defence. At the town barrier, beside the parish 
church, probably St. Peter's? Mowbray was challenged by a guard in which 


. were at least three knights who had seen fightingin France.* When he asked 


to speak with the duke of Buckingham, they sent word to the duke, who had 


. . l'j|'a espousee ma seur’ (‘Fastolf Relation’, infra, p. 66). In fact Norfolk, had ' 


married Buckingham’s -sister. Norfolk's wife Eleanor was the daughter of 
Anne, countess of Stafford, by her second marriage with Sir Wm. Bourchier. 
Buckingham was Countess Anne's son by her first marriage with Edmund earl of 
Stafford. ; 

. 3Kingsford, pp. 25-26. The Brut, p. 549. In the course of the 15th century the 


. saying became associated with the battle of Towton (Great Chronicle, p..197); but 


Wavrin applies it, in slightly different form, both to the first battle of St. Albans and 


‘to Towton (Jehan de Wavrin, Croniques, ed. W. Hardy (Rolls Ser., 1891), v. 268, 341). 


For the later development of this proverb see E. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare's History 
Plays (1944), p. 47, in which the originality of Hall is exaggerated. ES 
3 See the position of the church in relation to the approaches leading to the town , 
from the Key Field as shown on the 1634 plan by Benjamin Hare, and infra, p. 40, : 
n. I. T 
¿Sir Richard Harrington (Wars of the English (R.S.), ii. 616); Sir John Hanford 
(ibid.) and Sir Bertin Entwistle (ibid., p. 612; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1429—36, p. 476). 
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| probably decided anyway that nothing was to be gained by a further inter- 
view, for this time he dispatched the steward of his household and Sir 
Thomas Finderne to ascertain Mowbray's errgnd. He had to wait while 
they reported to Buckingharn, but they returned with a clear refusal, for 
they informed Mowbray that he had been with the king who was not dis- 
posed to give an answer. On his return Mowbray met York and his army 
advancing. York's utterance on receiving Mowbray's report and before he 
proceeded to the attack sounds genuine enough for it lacked either the 
rhetoric or the indignation attributed to him by the“ Stow Relation', and 
may betray the misgivings of one who has assumed the responsibility of 
` precipitating a domestic conflict. ; 

That the ' Fastolf Relation” does not NT the orani of York’s 
articles is disappointing but no real cause for wonder, since it can be 
assumed that the well-informed Sir John'Fastolf was already familiar with 

‘the subject matter of articles put out a considerable time before the battle. 
The omission emphasizes the immediate practical purpose of the ' Fastolf 
Relation” which was concerned to report the proceedings rather than set 
down in full York's case. It has previously been conjectured, when discuss- 
ing above the release of Somerset, that these articles presented 'autresfoiz' 
by the agency of Lord Fauconberge were put forward between the king’ s 
recovery about Christmas 1454 and York’s appeal to arms in 1455, and were 
designed to have Somerset arraigned.* Ever since Dartford, York had 
striven to have Somerset imprisoned and tried; and although the language 
of Davies's Chronicle might encourage the belief that on 22 May 1455 he 
was demanding the surrender of Somerset in order to have him put to death 
then and there,? it may be that his intentions were neither so violent nor 
so lawless and that he still hoped to enforce at St. Albans the plan that had 
failed at Dartford. The grounds for this interpretation, and, it is hoped, 
the explanation of the articles referred to in the ‘Fastolf Relation’ are to be 
sought in a remark of Thomas Gascoigne. 


‘The cause of the battle was, that when King Henry was at St. Albans, the duke 
of York wrote to him by [per] doctor Willeflete the duke's confessor that the king 
should deign to hand over Edmund duke of Somerset to two knights that he might 
lawfully be taken to custody in the Tower . . . but this petition was rejected so 
that when the duke of York heard of it he began the battle’.4 


Gascoigne, it must be remembered, was an apologist; but at Dartford 
York had petitioned that Somerset should be committed to the Tower to 


! For the details of the foregoing narrative see the ‘Fastolf Relation’, infra. 

* Supra, p. IO, n. 2 and 3. 

Tp. I ‘They. . sente to the kynge . . that he wolde sende oute unto theym 
mor mortal enemy Edmond duke of EIUS and enemy to alle the reame.’ 

1‘ Dux [York] scripsit regi Henrico sexto per doctorem Wulfet, ipsius ducis con- 
fessorem, ut ipse rex existens tunc in civitate Sancti Albani dignaretur deliberare 
Edmundum ducem Somersetiae in manus duorum militum ea intencione ut sine 
aliqua pugna idem dux duceretur in turrim Londoniarum in custodiam licite . . .’ 
Loci e Libro Veritatum, p. 203. 
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“abide the lawe’! and ‘answere such articles as the duke of York shold ley 
unto his charge*.? Gascoigne's reference to Willeflete may also confuse 
the errand recorded in the 'Parliamentary Pardon' and performed the 
previous night by the duke's confessor with the negotiations immediately 
preceding the battle, unless. the passage means that Willeflete acted as 
secretary to York rather than delivered his note, for it may readily be sup- 
posed that Mowbray Herald carried some written authority however brief. 
On the other hand in the all-important matter of York's insistence upon 
Somerset's return to prison, it seems probable that Gascoigne has preserved 
the essential proviso of the ‘peticions, requestes et demandes’ which the 
‘Fastolf Relation’ leaves unclarified. There is no reason to think that the 
declared aims of York against his rival had greatly changed between Dart- 
ford in 1452 and St. Albans in 1455. Indeed if it could be shown that Lord 
Fauconberge had returned from captivity in France and was at Dartford on 
x March 1452 there would be little difficulty in believing that the ‘peticions’ 
of the ‘Fastolf. Relation’ were none other than the articles on which York 
had negotiated at Dartford three years before.* — 

A conflict of evidence arises between the ‘Fastolf Relation’ and the two 
other main sources, the ‘Parliamentary Pardon’ and the ‘Stow Relation’, 
which also disagree among each other. The ‘Parliamentary Pardon’ reduces 
the issue to ‘the matier in thaire saide letters’, that is to say the letters which 
were addressed on 20 and 21 May respectively to the chancellor and king. 
It then attributes the battle to the concealment of these letters by Somerset 
and his creatures together with their action in preventing the insurgent 
leaders from approaching the king. Undeniably and for reasons not far to 
seek they were excluded from the royal presence, but on closer scrutiny the 
rest of the argument proves far from satisfactory. As has been said, the 
charge that the letters were hidden is uncorroborated and ought to be 
received with reservation ; but assuming that they really were kept from the 
king, the effect on the peace talks outside St. Albans would not have been so 
serious, for the letters themselves were not the sort of documents to become 
instruments of negotiation. The misrepresentation was scarcely uninten- 
tional, for when the Yorkists, having fought their way to power, came to 
confer retrospective legality on their acts, they preferred naturally enough 
to place on record that the battle was caused by the suppression of their 
petitionary letters rather than by their vindictive demand for Somerset. 
The Parliament Roll was made to record just so much as was politically 
expedient. 

Significantly the ‘Stow Relation’® does not trouble to invoke the letters, 
about which it has nothing to say ; but no attempt to reconstruct the prelude 
to the battle can ignore the three original pieces quoted in the ‘Stow Rela- 
tion’ and purporting severally to be (i) York's communication to the king, 


lC hronicle of London 1089-1483, ed. N. H. Nicolas and E. Tyrell (1827), p. 138. 
3 The Brut, p. 520. 
3 Supra, p. 22, n. 5. * Supra, p. 10, n. 3. 
5 Rot. Parl., v. 281b. 6 Paston Letters, ii. 25—7. 
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(ii) the reply in the king’s name and (iii) an address by York to his own men. 
All three, but more especially the last two, cannot escape suspicion of having 
been touched up, and perhaps wholly composed after the event. York's 
opening note is extremely loyal and occasionally devout, as witness the 
invocation ‘Domine sis clipeus defensionis nostrae’ and an appeal to the 
mediation of St. Alban.* Though Somerset is not named, he and his friends 
are unmistakably aimed at: “plese it your hyghe Majeste to delyvere such 
as we wole accuse and they to have lyke as they have deserved’. There 
follows a bitter reference to.the deception, which as York claimed, 
seemingly with justice, had been practised upon him at Dartford. 


‘For and we shall now at this tyme be promysed as afore this tyme ys not un- 
knowen of promes broken whech ful fayth hath ben promysed and there upon 
grete othes madé we wyll not now cesse for noon such promysse . . . tyl we have 
. hem whych hav deserved deth or elles we to dye there fore’.? 


The pious passages encourage. one to believe that the entire piece was 
drafted by an ecclesiastic, and consequently to wonder if this may not be 
the communication to the king with which Willeflete was concerned and to 
which Gascoigne alludes so obscurely.3 There is, however, no mention of 
the two knights, who, according to Gascoigne, were to conduct Somerset 
back to captivity in the Tower. Did he then invent this detail to make the 
Yorkist demand look more decorous ? The insinuation against Gascoigne 
is scarcely justified. In the first place the *Stow Relation' does not give the 
whole note verbatim, for the, opening IS reported and the closing passage IS 
omitted. Granted that the piece, as it stands, is incomplete, the omission 
of a reference to the two knights would be understandable, for after the death 
of Somerset the proposal became superfluous, and in an unofficial publica- 
tion like the ‘Stow Relation’ there was no need to affect the studied modera- 
tion displayed by the ‘Parliamentary Pardon’. Nothing is said as to how 
this note was delivered to the king in St. Albans; but the text preserved in 
the 'Stow Relation” may be genuine and to suppose that it was necessarily 
fabricated after the battle would be to push suspicion too far. 

Possibly it or something like it was circulated later, for Whetehamistede 
includes in his account of the negotiations a Latin version of a letter ad- 
dressed by the Yorkists to the king; but owing to his inflated style it is no 
easy matter to decide whether Whetehamstede was rewriting a letter.of 
which a copy.came into his hands, or whether, on the analogy of a set speech, 
he was cómposing a letter which he considered suitable for the occasion.4 
On the whole it looks as if he had possessed copies of the SEES which the 
Yorkists in arms addressed to Henry VI in 1455 and 1459.5 

While the first, piece in the ‘Stow Relation’ may well be genuine, the 
second and third, the king's reply and York's oration to his followers, appear 


1Paston Letters, iii. 26. 3 hid. 

3 Supra, p. 32, n. 4. 

* Registrum, i. 167 and infra, p. 53, n. 2. 

° Registrum, i. 341-2; cf. the vernacular letter, Davies’s Chronicle, pp. 81-3. 
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decidedly suspect when compared with the evidence of the ‘Fastolf Rela- 
tion.’ The guilt of attacking the Crown ‘and beginning civil warfare was 
excused or extenuated by the plea that it was done in self-preservation. To 
some extent this was the contention of Gascoigne who maintained that York 
attacked in order to capture Somerset and to save himself and his friends 
from being taken and slain by that duke.! While Gascoigne refrained from 
saying that the Yorkists were put to the ban as traitors, the ‘Stow Relation” 
methodically represented thern as compelled to fight because on coming to 
lay their grievance before the king they were denounced offhand as traitors. 
Admittedly the privy seal of 19 May had treated them as potential rebels,? 
and according to the ‘Fastolf. Relation’ they were summoned by the dukes 
of Somerset and Buckingham to quit the field at St. Albans on pain of total 
forfeiture; but as has been seen the duke of Buckingham was quite prepared 
to negotiate with them provided they would keep their distance. 

— The ‘Stow Relation’, however, presents the attitude of the Crown as ` 
inflexible, for no sooner was their presence outside St. Albans ascertained 
than the royal banner was raised within the town at a place called Goslaw 
in St. Peter's Street.? If this was really so they were in a desperate case 
for once the king's banner was unfurled a state of war existed and his 
subjects against whom it was displayed were declared rebels and traitors.‘ 
By contrast in the 'Fastolf Relation the duke of Buckingham refers 
cautiously (and in the future tense) to the royal banner warning them of the 
king's presence ‘et verront sa propre personne et sa banniere sur le champ '.5 
Furthermore, without the ‘Fastolf Relation’ we should never have known 
that an envoy of York was able to present himself before Henry VI and was 
directed by him to speak with Buckingham. The ‘Stow Relation’ merely 


1“ Volens [York] pocius illum ducem [Somerset] capi quam seipsum ducem 
Eborum et suos per ipsum ducem Somersetiae capi et occidi.’ Loci e Libro Veritatum | 
p. 204. 

a Supra, p. 19, n. I. 

Printed as ‘Boslawe’ by Gairdner, Paston Letters, iii. 25, but corrected.from the 
MS. by Kingsford, Stonor Letters, i. 52. 

When Edward II was about to proceed against Thomas earl of Lancaster, Sir 
Hugh Despencer (the younger) is said to have objected ‘si vexillum tuum Domine 
mi Rex fuerit explicatum universalis guerra totam terram undique perturbabit quam 
tuis temporibus vix poteris temporare' (Bridlington quoted in Complete Peerage, iv 
(1916), p. 267n.) Subsequently in the 1327 parliament Henry of Lancaster 
obtained the reversal of his brother T'homas’s condemnation on the grounds that 
“tempus quo captus [Thomas] fuit . . . fuit tempus pacis ', the courts were open and 
“nec idem Dominus Rex unquam in tempore illo cum vexillis explicatis equitabat ? 
(Rot. Parl., ii. 5a). In 1403 just before the battle of Shrewsbury one of the rebels, 
Richard Horkesley, seeing the king's banner displayed, crossed over to the royal 
lines (Wylie, i. 361). The importance of the banner as proof of open revolt'is also 
apparent from the emphasis in the attainder of York in the Coventry parliament on 
the fact that the king's banner was attacked at St. Albans in 1455 (Rot. Parl., v. 
3478), although it is not stated that it was displayed before the engagement. For 
the alleged improper use of the banner in 1387, see J. N. L. Myres, ‘Campaign of 
Radcot Bridge’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xlii (1927), 24, 26. 

* Infra, p. 66. 
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reproduces what purports to be the royal answer received by the duke of 
York, the operative passage of which was: 


*by the feith that I owe to Seynt Edward and to the Corone of Inglond I shal 
destrye them every moder sone and they be hanged and drawen and quartered 
that may be taken afterward of them to have ensample to alle such traytours to be 
war to make ony such rysyng of peple withinne my lond and so traytorly to abyde 
her Kyng... And for a conclusyon rather then they shall this day have ony Lorde 
here with me at this tyme I shall this day for her sake and in this quarrell my sylff 
lyve or dye'.* 


Lacking neither dignity nor vituperation and invoking the patron of the 
English monarchy—the nearest approach to an oath that might be expected 
of King Henry*—the message left no hope of pardon, and is directly 
followed in the ‘Stow Relation’ by York's speech to his own men. 


"The Kyng . .. will not be reformed at our besechyng ne prayer ne wylle not 
understonde the entent that we be comen heder and assembled fore and gadered 
at this tyme; but only ys full purpose and there noon other wey but that he wole 
with all his power pursue us and if ben taken to geve us a shameful deth losyng our 
lyvelode and goodes and our heyres shamed for evere.’ 


He concluded by repeating the invocation ‘Domine sis clipeus defensionis 
nostrae' which had occurred earlier in his note to the king, and which 
arouses some suspicion that both pieces were composed by the same hand.5 

The royal answer combined with the final exhortation before battle 
furnishes a not unskilful defence of Yorkist conduct. Just at a time when 
the act of attainder was becoming the ultimate sanction in public life, the 
argument that the prospect of disinheritance left no alternative but to fight 
was an appeal well calculated to win sympathy. Represented in the guise of 
petitioners—and like many petitioners of the times they stressed the welfare 
of the realm in their supplication—the Yorkists were alleged to have 
encountered not only blank refusal but denunciation as traitors. 

The credibility of the ‘Stow Relation’ and the authenticity of the king’s 
answer, not to speak of York's speech, hang upon the question whether or 
not the insurgents were denounced as traitors in the negotiations. It might 
be argued that two sets of negotiations were taking place concurrently and 
that one set is narrated in the ‘Fastolf Relation’ and the other by the ‘Stow 
Relation'; but this explanation has the unreality of an artificial solution. 
Giles's Chronicle has confirmed that on the royalist side the duke of Bucking- 
ham was in command; and it is incredible that Buckingham, who had 
something of the senior statesman about him, would have given to one 
Yorkist envoy the moderate reply reported in the ‘Fastolf Relation’ and to 
another the bitter retort preserved in the ‘Stow Relation’. A reconstruction 


1 Paston Letters, iii. 26-7. 

*Cf. ‘Saint Jehan grant mercis, Saint Jehan grant mercis’ to the French embassy 
in 1445, Wars of the English (R.S.), i. 112, also the remarks of John Blacman, 
Collectarium . . . Bonorum Morum Regis Henrici VI, ed. M. R. James (1919), p. 16. 

3 Paston Letters, iii. 27. 
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which would take into account evidence from both these sources would be 
to suppose that the royal answer proclaiming the Yorkist traitors and 
threatening them with the appropriate penalty was separately delivered 
immediately after Mowbray Herald straight from his last mission had met 
York and his army advancing against St. Albans. T'his supposition, while 
incidentally admitting that the *Stow Relation' leaves out the negotiations 
proper, would have the merit of putting events in consecutive order if it 
did not place an intolerable strain on the imagination. Quite apart from 
York's speech, was there time enough for another messenger to give York 
a fairly lengthy answer from the king after Mowbray had met the duke 
moving against the town from an original position that was within cross-bow 
range of St. Albans? 

The attempt to conflate the evidence breaks down, and the choice rests 
between the ' Fastolf Relation' ascribing the failure of the negotiations to the 
rejection of York's articles and the ‘Stow Relation’ invoking the treason 
issue. The only direct support for the latter comes from the hotly pro- 
Yorkist Bale’s Chronicle according to which the king proclaimed the duke 
of York traitor.1 Where the negotiations are concerned, the ‘Dijon Rela- 
tion’ is brief and vague; but the emphasis there is, quite rightly, laid on 
Henry’s refusal to abandon Somerset despite the imputation of treason cast 
upon him by the Yorkists.? Had they been formally proclaimed traitors 
while the negotiations were proceeding, an unambiguous reference might 
have been expected from the ‘Parliamentary Pardon’ so that any resulting 
legal disabilities might be wholly removed. Instead that source only accuses 
Somerset and his friends of ‘ opennly saiyng and callyng thaime fals traitours 
to us [the king]’,? which was virtually what had been complained of by the 
Yorkists in their letter of 21 May to King Henry. The contention that they 
were solemnly declared traitors during the negotiations comes more and 
more to look like a device of the ‘Stow Relation’ to enlist sympathy for them. 
On the contrary there is no objection to the account given in the ‘Fastolf 
Relation’ provided the ‘peticions requestes et demandes’ which York was 
pressing upon the king can be equated with his demand for the surrender of 
Somerset. As was seen this explanation of the 'peticions etc.' though 
speculative is by far the most acceptable. 

The problem remains of the original pieces in the ‘Stow Relation’. All 
three may be spurious; but the first, York's note to the king for the delivery 
of Somerset and his supporters, would accord with the situation and might 
conceivably have been carried by Mowbray or some other envoy. As for 
the reply condemning the insurgents as traitors, there is a high degree of 
probability that it is a forgery, though it may perhaps be an adaptation of 
some message sent by the duke of Somerset. York's final address, like most 
speeches on the eve of battle, is open to grave suspicion; and'one may 
readily believe that it was produced subsequently for propaganda by the 
same hand, possibly that of William Willeflete, as drafted the opening note. 


1S.T.C., p. 142. 
3 infra; D. 63: 3 Rot. Parl., v. 281b. 
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The use of heralds revealed by the ‘Fastolf Relation’ and vaguely con- 
firmed by the “Dion Relation” is no cause for surprise, for a generation 
that had grown up-with the French war might be expected to employ them.! 
In 1452 York had sent a herald to London to seek free passage, and in 1459 
the king was to communicate by means of Garter with the insurgents outside 
Ludlow.? More remarkable is the way that, with the exception of the duke 
of Buckingham, the protagonists did not commission their own officers. 
That neither York nor Somerset was accompanied by a personal herald 
sounds rather improbable?; and it was no doubt in accordance with a neo- 
feudal convention that each preferred to be represented by the officer of a 
political ally. Thus York is found employing Mowbray, the herald of the 
duke of Norfolk, who although close at hand, must be accounted his political 
sympathizer ráther than militant ally, and Somerset sends Lesparre the 
poursuivant of the duke of Exeter, whose enmity for the Nevilles and York 
has already been the subject of comment. There is no trace of Exeter being 
present in the king's host, and it is hard to believe that had he been there 
the senior duke of England would have escaped mention in every source. 
Similarly-there is no mention of Lord Bonville, whose poursuivant accom- 
panied the duke of Buckingham's herald, and although he was not one of 
the most conspicuous figures, the silence implies that Bonville also was not 
present. The presumed absence of Exeter and Bonville would seem to 
indicate a custom whereby absent magnates accredited their officers of arms 
to accompany their friends, who in turn preferred to make use of such 
officers in dealing with opponents, perhaps to advertize their alliances. 

Both before and after the battle the loyal utterances of the insurgents 
sound absurdly hollow. However conventional such terms may have been 
they serve to remind us of the strength of the royal authority. In any evént 
York's quarrel lay with Somerset, head of the legitimized Beauforts, and 
could he but supplant Somerset, he might still be loyal to Henry VI, head 
of the legitimate house of Lancaster. He revealed his anxiety to know what 
the king really thought when he compelled Buckingham Herald and 
Joyeulx Poursuivant to answer on their bonour whether their instructions 
came from Henry himself. 'T'o dismiss the king as a cipher would be easy, 
for he had a distaste for public business“; but nothing that occurred either 
earlier in the day when he conferred the constableship on the duke or later : 
at the crisis of the negotiations suggests that he was not standing firm 


1See the valuable article by Stanford London and Wagner, Complete Peerage, xi 
(1949), app. C. 

3 Davies’s Chronicle, pp. 69, 81. 

*Indeed York may have had his herald if the ‘Dijon Relation’ can be trusted 
when, describing his first communication with the king after the battle, it says 
‘envoia son herault devers le Roy’ (infra, p. 64). 

‘Though in his adolescence he had shown a somewhat precocious interest in 
affairs, more recently he was concerned with little else than the foundation of his 
colleges. His confessor John Blacman speaks of him spending days ‘in regni 
negotiis cum consilio suo tractandis’ (p. 15); but he also tells a revealing story how 
much the king disliked being disturbed when alone with his thoughts (pp. 15-16). 
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behind Buckingham. Since Mowbray Herald was granted an audience the 
Yorkists were never so completely excluded from the sovereign as they 
afterwards wished to hàve it believed. Conscious no ‘doubt of his limitations, 
Henry handed responsibility to Buckingham yet remained sensitive to the 
duties of kingship. The son of Henry V, who instead of retiring tothe abbey 
stood, albeit passively, beneath his banner in the ensuing battle, was not the 
man to surrender Somerset at York’s demand. Abbot Whetehamstede, 

who knew the king fairly well, not only believed that on his arrival at St. 
Albans he took up his personal quarters with the possibility in mind of 
having to direct a battle, but that in the last resort he preferred to fight 
rather than submit to dictation by York.} 

The ‘Stow Relation’ omits reference to any Ris skirmishing and 
conveys the false impression that the battle began in regular fashion after 
the king’s reply, which was tantamount to a declaration of war. The truth 
was that before the assault on the town bickering had broken out which 
would account for the presence of the guard which on his last visit Mowbray 
Herald found at the barrier. Vitellius A xvi and the London chronicles 
which stem from it charge the earl of Warwick and the March men, that is 
the northern borderers, of entering 'the other ende of the toune'? while the 
peace talks were still in progress. T'his notice probably contains the grain 
of truth that Warwick and his northerners were responsible for the skir- 
mishing that preceded the battle. But the alleged entry into St. Albans is 
surely mistaken, for only after the set battle had been going on for some 
little time was Warwick the first to:find a gap in the defences;? and Vitellius 
A xvi seems to confuse Warwick's later success in penetrating the town with 
the earlier desultory skirmishing. The ‘Dijon Relation’ is at variance with 
the ‘Stow Relation’ in saying that before the king’s last message refusing to 
deliver Somerset was received by York, fighting had broken out in front of 
the town.‘ On this point there is no difficulty in preferring the foreign 
source, which accords so well with the rising temper in the Yorkist ranks 
at the delay in obtaining an answer, arid the other fact, recorded by the 
‘Fastolf Relation’, that when Mowbray Herald met him York was in 
process of advancing on the town. 


* * * * + * 


No sooner had the fighting begun than the king, according to the “Stow 
Relation’, gave orders to slay all Yorkists of whatever rank who might be 
taken. Knowing the tendentious bias of this source, this instruction, 


1 Supra, p. 28, n. 7. ‘Certioratus rex de eorum dictis et desideriis et ea volunt- 
aria potius quam rationabilia aut legalia esse intelligens elegit potius dubium experiri 
belli eventum quam vellet aut dictum ducem [Somerset] amittere aut eum tradere 
in manus inimicorum suorum.’ Registrum, i. 167-8. 

3 Chron. Lond., p. 165. 3 Infra, p. 41. 

4* Et tandis devant que icelle responce vint au duc d'Yorc estoit ja commencee 
l'escarmuche devant le villaige d'un couste et d’autre’ (infra, p. 63). 

5 Paston Letters, iii. 27. 
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nowhere else recorded, must be treated with reserve like the foregoing pro- 
clamation of treason of which it is the fulfilment. The orders were said to 
have been given from the house of Edmund Westby, hundreder of St. 
Albans,! and this factual detail regarding the whereabouts of the king is 
much less open to question, although it is uncertain where the house stood. 
The ‘Phillipps Relation’, which puts the main Lancastrian force in the 
market place, implies that the king and his banner (called ‘the Kynges 
standard’) were located there at the outbreak of hostilities?; but the ‘Stow 
Relation', whose party prejudice does not exclude topographical accuracy, 
had said that the banner was pitched at Goslaw, once known as Sandeford, 
in St. Peter's Street.? 

In all probability the king, his councillors and his personal defenders 
were stationed 1n the middle of the town,* but somewhat to the east, which 
was the side from which the rebels threatened. A point near the convergence 
of the market with Holywell and St. Peter’s Streets is the most likely spot. 
Whetehamstede maintairis that the king was ‘in the centre of the town’, and 
that only a miraculous intervention prevented him from taking up his 
customary room in the abbey, for had he done so the Yorkist plunderers 
would subsequently have entered and robbed the place. Now Wheteham- 
stede can hardly be mistaken over anything so vital to the safety of his 
beloved abbey, although according to Davies’s Chronicle, when the Yorkists 
burst into St. Peter’s Street ‘thanne came the kyng oute of the abbey with 
his baner displayed irito the same strete’.6 The éxplanation may be that 
anyone with the attacking forces who entered St. Peter's Street from the 
east, seeing the royal banner advancing from the opposite direction, namely 


! Hundreder of the town shortly before 1453 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-61, p. 98) 
but judging from the epitaphs collected in St. Peter's church by John Weever 
(Funeral Monuments (London, 1767), p. 343) the office was held by his family for 
several generations. He was a benefactor of St. Peter's (W. Carey Morgan, ‘St. 
Peter's Church’, Trans. St. Albans and Herts. Architect. and Archaeol. Soc., new 
ser., i (1895-1902), 138); according to his epitaph there he died in 1475 and is 
described as 'armiger, justiciarius pacis in comitatu Hertfordensi, hundredarius 
ac balivus de franchesia S. Albani' (Weever, p. 168). See numerous references 
Whetehamstede, Registrum, index, and Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 239. 

! Paston Letters, iii. 29. 

? Supra, p. 35, n. 3. 

1 Supra, p. 28, n. 7. 

5 From the 16th century the topography of St. Albans is accurately known thanks 
to the survey by royal commissioners dated 13 Aug. 1556 (W. Page, ‘The Marian 
survey of St. Albàns', Trans. St. Albans and Herts. Architect. and Archaeol. Soc. 
(1893—94), 8-24) and there are grounds for thinking that the streets at that date 
corresponded with those of the pre-Reformation town. For later town-plans see 
Charles Wilton, Plan of the Town of St. Albans by Benjamin Hare in 1634, separate 
publication of the St. Albans and Herts. Architect. and Archaeol. Soc. (1900), which 
also contains reproductions of the plan from Chauncy's History of Hertfordshire 
(1700), a plan dated 1766 and more recent maps. Ramsay (Lancaster and York, 
ii. 182) published a plan of the battle based on Chauncy's town-plan. For the area 
of St. Peter's Street and Holywell, see Page, ubi supra, pp. 12-17. 

* Whetehamstede, Registrum, i. 173; Davies’s Chronicle, p. 72. 
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that in which lay the abbey, might be excused for thinking that the king was 
emerging from the abbey itself. ' 
The aggressors were not advancing against a wholly defenceless town, 
for if St. Albans was unwalled it was protected by barricades, and although 
the defences scarcely deserved the name of ‘Little London’,! which they 
had earned—perhaps sarcastically—at the time of the Barons’ Wars, they 
had been recently improved at the cost of Abbot Whetehamstede and his 
predecessor,? so that at one point near the parish church—probably St. 
Peter's—the height of the barrier was sufficiently imposing. Since Mow- 
bray Herald on bis final visit was stopped by a guard at the entrance to the 
town, there is reason to suppose that Buckingham, in his new office of 
constable, had not overlooked the manning of the barricades ; and the check 
of the initial assault, admitted by the ‘Stow Relation’, also presupposes that 
the defence of the'approaches was not neglected. Under the command of 
Lord Clifford the defenders resisted successfully for an unspecified time, 
amounting, as will be seen when the total duration of the battle comes to 
be considered, to almost an hour.* From this stalemate the Yorkists were 
rescued by the earl of Warwick, who led his men through the gardens at the 
backs of the houses, and, after tearing down the palisades and even the 
houses themselves, forced an entry into Holywell Street (a prolongation 
of St. Peter's Street) where they broke up the barricades, and so enabled 
the duke of York and the earl of Salisbury to enter the street at different 
points.® In a situation that was developing advantageously for the assailants 


b 


1 Johannes de Trokelowe, Chronica, ed. H. T. Riley (Rolls Ser., 1866), p. 20. 

. Registrum, i. 426. The rsth-century and earlier defences probably coincided 
with the Townmansdike running outside St. Peter’s and Holywell. Page, ubi supra, 
pp. 13-14; Hilda M. Lane, ‘The male journey of St. Albans’, Trans. St. Albans and 
Herts. Architect. and Archaeol. Soc. (1931), 112. | 

*' Fastolf Relation’, infra, p. 67, and Davies’s Chronicle, p. 72, ‘Though the toune 
were strongly barred and arrayed for defence.' 

* Paston Letters, iii. 27-28, and see infra, p. 49. John Harding also refers to Lord 
Clifford ‘at the barres”, Chronicle of John Hardyng, ed. H. Ellis (1812), p. 402 
(hereafter referred to as Harding’s Chronicle). 

8 They and theyr peple brake doune vyolently howses and pales on the este syde 
of the toune and entred seynt Petres strete’, Davies's Chronicle, p. 72. ‘Irruerunt 
abruptis obstaculis in Vici Sancti Petri medium”, Whetehamstede, Registrum, i. 168. 
They entered according to the ‘Stow Relation’ (Paston Letters, iii. 28) between 
‘the sygne of the Keye and the sygne of the Chekere in Holwell Street’. The Keye 
is the Cross-Keys or Peter's Keys Inn behind which lay the Key Field, the other is 
the Chequers Inn; for the site and other particulars regarding these see F. G. 
Kitton, ‘The old inns of St. Albans’, Trans. St. Albans and Herts. Architect. and 
Archaeol. Soc., new ser., i (1895-1902), 246-48. 

6 Paston Letters, ii. 27-8. The ‘Stow Relation’ is somewhat confused in the 
sequence of events for it begins by saying that between rr and r2 o'clock York, 
Salisbury and Warwick ' broke into the toun in thre diverse places and severelle 
places of the fore seyd strete [Holywell|* and then proceeds to tell how the attackers 
were checked at the barriers until Warwick fought his way through the houses. 
"And then with strong hand they broke up the barriers! is found only in the ‘Stow 
Relation” as given in the Annales, p. 399b. ` 
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the decisive turn in their favour came when Sir Robert Ogle and 600 men 
of the (Scottish) Marches seized, or at all events penetrated, the market 
lace.! " 
i Although the defence of the barriers had been resolute and prepared, the 
royal forces inside the town were caught off guard and unarmed. ‘Than 
[when Sir Robert took the market] the larum belle was ronge, and every man 
yed to harneys, for at that tyme every man was out of ther aray, and they 
joynid batayle anon'.* Incredible as it sounds, this was probably true, for 
the number of distinguished Lancastrians, not excluding the king, who were 
wounded on face, neck, arm and hand,? argues that they became involved 
in the fighting before they had time to arm themselves completely. Those in, 
command were either too confident of. holding the perimeter, or their 
dispositions were impaired by 1 incompetence and perhaps indifference. The 
‘Phillipps Relation’ states laconically ‘it was done with inne di(midium) 
houre [i.e. half-an-hour]’,* while in his vague literary way Whetehamstede 
confirms that the hard fighting in the midst of St. Peter’s Street was not of 
long duration.® The bitterest struggle was probably in the market where the 
Lancastrians were concentrated, and where Whetehamstede was later 
shocked by the sight of the slain. However, even if the Yorkists quickly 
got the upper hand the ‘Dijon Relation” raises some doubt whether they 
were quite so quick in gaining the ultimate mastery. The casualties, 
if by no means ‘high, incurred by the royalists would scarcely have 
arisen, had not some, like Henry Filongley," fought bravely; but the 
. fact that the king's banner was presently left unattended and then over- 
- turned? drew upon the Lancastrians the reproach of cowardice. National 
pride was sensitive to the indignity offered to the banner; and the slight 
wound which the king sustained from an arrow while standing almost alone 


1‘ Phillipps Relation? , Paston Tuis. lli. 30. 

« $ Ibid. The alarm was presumably rung from the clocktower which still survives, 
though much altered. In 1485 a lease of the ‘clockhouse’ was granted to Robert 
Grane, smith, on condition that he caused the bell to be rung daily for about ten 
minutes between 8 and:9 p.m. and for about five minutes at 4 a.m. In 1534 the bell 
was ordered to be rung ‘ when any casualtee of fyer or fray made within the toun'. 
F. G. Kitton, ‘The clock tower of St. Albans’ , Trans. St. Albans and Herts. Architect. 
and Archaeol. Soc., new ser., i (1895-1902), 361-2. 

3 For the king see tnfra, p. 43, n. x. The duke of Buckingham and Lord Dudley 
‘in the vysage’, the earl of Stafford ‘in the hond': ‘Stow Relation’, Paston Letters, 
ii. 28 and Stonor Letters, i. 52. The ‘Stow Relation’ in the Annales: p. 4004, 
gives Sudeley, but this may be a misreading for Dudley. Henry Filongley 'shet 
throwe the'armys in iii or iii placys', ‘Phillipps Relation’, Paston Letters, 

iii. 30. 

“Ibid. —— 

s< Ubi (i. e. St. Peters) . . pugnaverunt per pauculum spatium temporis sic 
atrociter in invicem ' RCA, 1. 168; In vico Sancti Petri’, Stoneham Register, 
mfra, p. 69 and n. 3. 

°*’Totamque plateam ulterius repletam occisorum cadaveribus." Registrum, i. 

168. See also the remarks of the ‘ Dijon Relation”, infra, p. 64. 

1‘ Phillipps Relation”; Paston Letters, iii. 30. 

8 Whetehamstede, Registrum, i. 169; Bale's UNIO, in S. T.C., p. 142. 
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beneath it aroused by comparison less indignant comment. Only a genera- 
tion ago the banner of the double monarchy had floated victoriously over 
the field of Verneuil,? which in the estimation of those who had fought at 
both was more fiercely contested than Agincourt?; but disasters in F rance, 
for which Somerset was commonly blamed, had deprived Henry of one 
kingdom, so that, deserted beneath his own banner, he now appeared 
symbolic of the country’s misfortune. There is no agreement as to the 
identity of the banner-bearer. Lord Sudeley, steward of the household and 
a veteran of the French war, is named but not accused of cowardice by 
Davtes’s Chronicle The rather later Gregory's Chronicle abuses James 
Ormond, earl of Wiltshire, for abandoning the banner, entrusted to his 
charge, that he propped against a house before taking to his heels.5 Closest 
in time to the event itself is a letter to William Worcester that tells how the 
duke of Norfolk had said that Sir Philip Wentworth deserved to be hanged 
for casting down the ' Kynges standard’ and fleeing from it.® 

Accusations of cowardice are seldom susceptible of proof at any date; 
but it is unfortunate that Whetehamstede, who might have furnished a 
reasonable estimate of the fighting qualities of both parties, cannot resist 
indulging in rhetorical comparison between Lancastrian effeminacy and the 
hardiness of the northerners in the Yorkist army.” Little can be disengaged 
from his hyperbole, save a contempt for the household, a low view of cox- 
combs such as Gregory took the earl of Wiltshire to be, and a somewhat 
artificial disparagement of the East Anglians. Against Whetehamstede’s 
criticism it may be objected that the household did not escape casualties, 
and that even in the fifteenth century more than one view was tenable 
regarding the valour of East Anglians.® A further factor that cannot be ruled 
out as a contributory cause of the Lancastrian collapse, is the presence 
around the king of Yorkist sympathizers. Premeditated treachery is im- 
` probable, and nowhere recorded, but Lord Fauconberge:and the others, 

1‘ Stow Relation’ and ‘Phillipps Relation’ (Paston Letters, iii. 28, 30), Davies's 
Chronicle (p. 72), Du Clercq's Mémoires, ii. 228, agree that the king was wounded 
in the neck. ‘Dijon Relation’ (infra, p. 64) has the shoulder, Wavrin (Croniques, v. 
268) the arm. The remarks of John Blacman (Collectarium, p. 17) are not easily 
correlated with the other accounts of how the king was wounded. Curiously 
Whetehamstede says nothing of the king's wound and Gough London 10, in S. T.C., 
p. 158, speaks of Henry as ‘unhurt’! 

*M. J. Calmette and E. Deprez, L’Europe occidentale de la fin du xiv’ siècle aux 
guerres d'Italie (1937), ii. 397. 

? Wavrin, iii. 109, 113. 

1p.572. SP. 198. 

° Paston Letters, iii. 33. Norfolk though himself a fugitive from the second battle 
of St. Albans was a stickler for points of arms, see his appeal to the Arbre des Batailles 
when accusing Somerset (ibid., ii. 291). It is unlikely that the sources are making 
the strict distinction between banner and standard. Standard or King's Standard 
(cf. supra, p. 40, n. 2) was coming to be used in the modern sense of royal standard. 

7 Registrum, i. 168—9, cf. his reference to Vegetius, p. 391. 

See infra, pp. 69-72. 

° Thomas Elmham, Historia Monasterii S. Augustini, ed. C. Hardwick (Rolls Ser., 


1858), p. 140. 
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who had accepted York's former articles, can scarcely be supposed to have ' 
fought furiously, while the earl of Devon, smarting under his recent narrow 
escape from prosecution, may well have been lukewarm in defending 
Somerset. 

The defeat of the royalists, if the ‘Dijon Relation’ be believed, was not 
so swiftly achieved, but when it came it turned into a rout.* Many like 
Thomas Thorp, shedding their armour, fled clean away into the country, 
others including the wounded duke of Buckingham withdrew to the abbey;? 
while the duke of Somerset, who as the sequel was to show had no lack of 
physical courage, was compelledto retreatintoahouse. Neither King Heriry 
nor those who advised him can therefore be blamed if he availed himself of 
the nearest shelter. According to Whetehamstede, he was prevailed'upon 
to enter a tanner's cottage, where he remained until York came and con- 
ducted him with deference to the abbey.* This account supposes that Henry 
stayed in the cottage till the battle was over, for even Whetehamstede does 

' not credit York with waiting upon the king while the battle was still in pro- 
gress and the issue in doubt. More probably he had the king taken out of 
the mellay and escorted to the safety of the abbey at the first possible 
moment, in other words before the fighting had finished but directly a 
Lancastrian defeat became a foregone conclusion. With victory in his 
grasp he had two eventualities especially to fear, either that the king might 
be abducted by adherents of Somerset, or that Henry might perish by some 
mischance, which besides bringing odium upon York must open a long 
minority with Queen Margaret playing an important role. While, therefore, 
the king may have sheltered in the cottage, it is likely that on York's orders 
he was carried into the abbey well in advance of the end of the battle. 

Another possible consideration is that York did not wish him to become 
a witness of the killing-of Somerset. Since our native chroniclers furnish no 
particulars, save of a purely fanciful nature, regarding Somerset's death, the 
‘Dijon Relation’ is the only authority for the story that after the king’s 
removal to the abbey, Somerset was besieged in a house (‘ung hostel") and 
cut down as he sought to make a fighting exit. Although in other respects 
not free from inaccuracies, the ‘Dijon Relation” is entitled on this matter to 


1L. W. Vernon Harcourt, His Grace the Steward and Trial of Peers (1907), pp. 
386-8. . 

1! See infra, ‘Dijon Relation’, p. 64. 

3* Stow Relation’ and ‘Phillipps Relation’, Paston Letters, iii. 28, 30. 

* Registrum, 1. 169. 

5* Dijon Relation’, infra, p. 64: cf. Gough London 10, in S. T.C., p. 158. 

5* Dijon Relation’, infra, p. 64. Somerset was said to have been slain before ‘an 
hostry havyng the sygne of a castelle', Davies’s Chronicle, p. 72. This may be ‘ung 
hostel’ of which the ‘Dijon Relation’ speaks; and there was at the confluence of 
Holywell with St. Peter's Street ‘The Castle’ inn (F. G. Kitton, ‘The old inns of 
St. Albans’, ubt supra, p. 250.) Davtes's Chronicle affirms that Somerset had heard 
a prophecy that he should die under a castle and that he shunned Windsor, of which 
he had been constable since 1438 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1436—41, p. 188). Had it not been 
coupled by Davies’s Chronicle with a prophecy the information about the Castle Inn 
could be readily accepted. As it is there must be,a suspicion that the Castle Inn was 
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serious regard, since 1t was written for the information of foreigners, who 
would wish to know exactly about Somerset's death because of the political 
importance of his disappearance. Peculiarly informative for the last stage 
of the battle, it also reports that the earl of Northumberland and Lord 
Clifford met their death during the final Lancastrian resistance taking place 
concurrently with Somerset's last stand, although Davies’s Chronicle might 
be construed to imply that these lords fell earlier in St. Peter's Street.! 
Even if he did not order the killing of Somerset, it seems difficult to 
exonerate York from responsibility for his rival’s death. An admission-of 
this midy be concealed in Gascoigne’s remark that the duke of Somerset was 


- slain and that several other supporters of the duke such as Northumberland 


and Clifford were killed unintentionally ("praeter intentum"). While 
excluding York from complicity in the death of the others, Gascoigne seems 
to make no reservations about Somerset's end. Whetehamstede also, 
though too much must not be read into his self-laudatory account, affirms 
that the bodies of the dead, of whom Somerset was the principal, were left- 
lying in the street after the battle, because no one dared to take them up for 
fear of offending York. 

Edward Hall, who wrote under Henry VIII, but on this point may have 
followed family tfadition,* originated the tale that York's son the earl of 
Rutland died in the battle of Wakefield at the hands of John Lord Clifford 
in revenge for the latter's father Thomas Lord Clifford who was killed at 
St. Albans in 1455.5 Yet despite John Lord Clifford's assumption, as 
reported by Hall, that York was personally responsible for the elder Lord 
Clifford's death, Gascoigne is more probably correct in suggesting that he 
did not wish to cause the death either of the earl of Northumberland or of 
Lord Clifford.® This is not to say, although the suspicion cannot be proved, 


introduced to provide an excuse for a prophecy story of the sort that was popular in 
rsth-century England, cf. the story of Henry Hotspur's death at Berwick (Salop) and 
that of Henry IV's death in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster (Wylie, iv. x 10n.). 

1*Et en tandis que le dit Sombrecet faisoit ceste deffense tant en l'hostel que 
dehors les autres de sa partie qu'ilz estoient dehors demoures tousiours se com- 
batoient contre ceulx d'Yorc en maniere que trois seigneurs y morurent . . . c'est 
assavoir le conte de Notomberlant, le seigneur de Clifort ...' ‘Dijon Relation y 
infra, p. 64. ‘Thanne came the kynge . . . in to the same trete [i.e. St. Peter's]. 
and there was a sore fyghte, as for the tyme, and there at laste was slayne the sayde 
duke Edmond the erle of Northumberlond and the lorde Clyfforde'. Davies’s 
Chronicle, p. 72. Harding's Chronicle implies that Lord Clifford fell ‘at the barres’, 
see tnfra, n. 6. 

2 Loci e Libro Veritatum, p. 159. m 

5 Registrum, i. 175-6. ‘Kingsford, pp. 262-3. 

5 Hall's Chronicle, ed. H. Ellis (1809), p. 251. William Worcester, Annales, in 
Wars of the English (R.S.), p. 775, says that the earl was killed by Clifford but does 
not mention the revenge motive. 

* C£. Harding’s Chronicle, p. 402. ‘Therle then of Northumberland was there/Of 
sodein chaunce drawen furth with the kyng/And slain unknowne by any manne ther 
were/The Lord Clifford over busie in werkyng/At the barres theim mette sore 
fightyng/Was slain that daye upon his owne assaut/As eche manne saied it was his 
owne defaute’. 
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that the Nevilles or some of their adherents did not make a private attack 
on Northumberland, and perhaps Clifford, in much the same fashion as 
Somerset was tracked down and slain. To what extent the battle was an act 
of private revenge on a few prominent individuals may be revealed by an 
almost casual observation in Davies's Chronicle, *and when the seyde duke 
Edmonde and the lordes were slayne the batayle was ceased”.1 

To pacify the feud between York, Warwick and Salisbury on the one 
hand and the families of the dead Somerset, Northumberland and Clifford 
on the other a royal award passed under the great seal on 24 March 1458.? 
The three Yorkist leaders, in so much as its terms bound them to provide 
obits at St. Albans? for Somerset, Northumberland and Clifford, were held 
jointly responsible for their death in battle; but whereas York was bound to 
pay special compensation to the widow and eldest son of Edmund duke of 
Somerset,* it was the earl of Warwick who was to compensate the children 
of the dead Lord Clifford.5 Regarding the quarrel of Sir John and Sir 
Thomas Neville, younger sons of the earl of Salisbury, with Egremont and 
Richard Percy, the award had, of course, to make special arrangements 
quite unconnected with the battle of St. Albans.6 Nevertheless it specifically 
declared that the hostility between the three Yorkist lords and the families 
of Beaufort, Percy and Clifford was principally a consequence of the battle,’ 
and its detailed provisions made plain that while York's quarrel lay mainly 
with the Beauforts, that of the Nevilles was with their northern rivals the 
Percies and Cliffords. 

No doubt the victorious troops were more or less indisciplined and 
beyond control, for the battle was barely concluded when some of them 
entered the abbey bent on killing the duke of Buckingham and the earl of 
Wiltshire. They were prevented by York, who, however he may have felt 
toward the two peers would probably have dreaded desecration, and there- 
fore sent his herald (unfortunately not named) with a blunt demand to the 
king that they should be handed over if he did not wish to have them slain 
under his eyes. The king, so it is said, willingly agreed; but Buckingham 
alone could be found to give up, as the more resourceful, and probably 
unwounded, Wiltshire had already escaped in a monk's disguise. However 
high-handed the demand—and in the autumn of 1460 success disclosed 
how arrogant York could be—there was perhaps no alternative to a brusque 
request for their surrender if the two were to be rescued from the soldiery. 
On this assumption, the statement that Henry agreed ‘de bonne voulonte’ 
may be slightly more than conventional. T'his episode, unless it is the same 
as the false alarm about the impending sack of the abbey, is not related by 

1p. 72. Cf. a remark in the ‘ Letter to the Archbishop of Ravenna’, ‘with his death 


[Somerset’s] the battle ceased at once.’ Cal. S. P. Milan, i. 17. 
2 Whetehamstede, i. 298—308. 


3 Ibid., p. 301. ij * Ibid., p. 302. 
5 Ibid., p. 303. ° Ibid., p. 304. 
7* . . . causatas [i.e. controversias] principaliter per certas obviationem et insulta- 


tionem ante haec tempora apud villam de Sancto Albano’. Ibid., p. 299. 
8“ Dijon Relation’, tnfra, p. 64. 
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Whetehamstede d who may have wished to conceal what nearly became a 
Yorkist outrage. 

The plundering which marked the close of the battle denoted unmistak- 
ably the breakdown of authority, although the spoliation of the vanquished: 
was a far from extraordinary occurrence. 'l'his looting did not evoke wide- 
spread comment in the chronicles; but after what followed in 1459-61 it 
might seem insignificant. Nevertheless there can be no doubt as to its 
ruthlessness, which must largely have necessitated the act of oblivion that 
the Yorkists obtained in the ‘Parliamentary Pardon’ of July 1455. On the 
evidence of reliable persons Gascoigne declared that nobody was robbed 
with York's consent? Nor is this difficult to accept, for in addition to a 
desire to avoid scandal, York had sympathizers in the king's army whom he . 
would not wish to be maltreated. Whetehamstede may be forgiven, if the 
peril of the abbey amidst a general sack remained his dominant recollection 
of the battle;? but his denunciation of the predatory northerners shows 
similarities with his account of the second battle of St. Albans in 1461.* 
In each case his attitude to them was equally unfriendly; but whereas in the 
second battle he accuses the Lancastrian leaders of encouraging the northern 
men to plunder, he makes in the first battle a reservation in favour of York, 
who was making his formal submission of loyalty to the king when the 
plundering was going on.5 The two events, if they did not exactly coincide, 
did in all probability overlap; but this instance may serve as a warning of 
Whetehamstede's at times unobtrusive bias in favour of York. 

Whetehamstede remarked that the victors could no more restrain them- 
selves among their neighbours inside than among their foes outside the 
realm ;? and his opinion is of interest, for although the Wars of the Roses 
are readily associated with the habits learnt in the French war, support for 
this reasonable view is not abundant from contemporary English as distinct 
from French sources." Whetehamstede’s reflection rather suggests that the - 
plundering however odious was almost a routine matter in accordance with 
the familiar custom of ransoming the vanquished, a conclusion that is 
strengthened by the ‘Stow Relation’, which mentions quite unconcernedly 
‘the substaunce of the kynges partye were dyspoyled of hors and harneys’.® 
Indeed the version in Stow’s Annales proceeds to say that the defeated ‘at 
their owne request made delivery to the duke's host and fled’.® If there 
is an element of attempted justification in ‘at their owne request’ the ran- 
soming of the beaten Lancastrians appears as a transaction yan in the 


1 Registrum, i. 172. 

3‘ Nemo ibi spoliatus fait bonis suis per consensum ipsius ducis ged sine ejus 
consensu ut audivi ex dignis personis’, Loci e Libro Veritatum, p. 204. 

3 Registrum, 1. 171—3. 

* Ibid., pp. 388-95. 5 Ibid., pp. 171, 394. 

dE Nescientes magis infra regnum inter proximos quam ad extra apud hostes 
continere manus suas’. Jbid., p. 171. 

" Notably Thomas Basin, Histoire de Charles VII, ed. C. Samaran (2 vols., 1933— 
44), ii. 167, and Philippe de Commynes, Mémoires, ed. J. Calmette (1924), i i. 53. 

° Paston Letters, 11. 28. ° Annales, p. 400a. 
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eyes of both sides was inevitable by the military standards of the day.’ 
Not that the spoliation was anything to be proud of, for although the lords 
and knights together with their followers were the principal sufferers,? the 
inhabitants of St. Albans did not escape,? while an ecclesiastic, William 
Percy, bishop of Carlisle, though admittedly a son of the earl of Northumber- 
land, was stripped of jewels and horses, so that deserted by his household he 
had to flee on foot clad only in his rochet to the Percy manor of Isleham in 
Cambridgeshire.* But things might have been worse, for the rumour that 
the looters were about to attack the abbey proved false, and Whetehamstede 
could reflect that St. Alban had miraculously protected his shrine.) York 
had every reason to be thankful, for the political consequences resulting 
from the violation of ecclesiastical franchises were notorious, and St. Albans 
sheltered the bones of Humphrey duke of Gloucester, who was to become, 
if he was not already, the lay patron of the Yorkist party.? 

Precise notions of time and distance are not to be expected in the fifteenth 
century since instruments of measurement were neither common nor exact. 
It was easier to think in units of hours or failing that in conventional terms, 
such as the time to say a paternoster or half a day's journey. Under these 
circumstances there should be no cause of complaint if for official purposes 
the time is rendered as ‘aboute xii of the clocke' in the 'Parliamentary 
Pardon’, or more summarily ‘at none in the toune' by a chronicle." The 

‘Stow, Phillipps and Dijon Relations are more precise and point to the battle 
- having broken out earlier than (he ‘Parliamentary Pardon’ or for that 
matter the ‘Fastolf Relation’ would suggest. 

The ‘Stow Relation’ denies that any blow was struck ‘tyl yt was al most 
x... on eyther partye’.8 So the skirmishing, about which the ‘Stow 
Relation” is reticent, but which is known to have taken place before the 
negotiations closed, may have broken out shortly before ro a.m. This 
estimate would agree well enough with the ‘Dijon Relation’, which mentions 
the skirmishing and puts the start of the pitched battle on tbe stroke of 


1Not only foreign prisoners were ransomed. In 1471 on the repulse of the Bastard 
of Fauconberge's attempt on London, the citizens ransomed many prisoners (Great 
Chronicle, p. 220) and in 1497 the poor Cornish rebels changed hands at a price of 
1/— per head (Vitellius A xvi, in Chron. Lond., p. 215). 

*Humphrey Stafford's accounts indicate charitable payments to some of the 
destitute fugitives, ‘solutum cuidam Hawkyn de Kydermynstre nomine et Hamelet 
de Bromwiche in regardo dato eisdem in reddeundo ab Seint Albon v,s. Solutum 
servientibus Ducis Somercet deferentibus le Chariot xxxiij,s, itij,d. Solutum alio 
garcioni eiusdem ducis deferenti equos, iij,s, iijj,d.' Brit. Mus., Add. Roll 74174, 
m. 3. See supra p. 18, n. 5. 

* Whetehamstede, 1. 172. 

* Brief Notes, in Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles, p. 152. He was chancellor of 
Cambridge. Isleham, Staploe Hundred, Cambs., is included in the inquisition on 
his father's lands (Cal. Inq. Post Mortem (Rec. Comm. t iv. 267, 33 Hen. VI). 

5 Registrum, i. 1772-3. 

6 Davies's Chronicle, p. 118 and see tnfra, p. 62, n. 5. 

? Rot. Parl., v. 281b. Gough London ro, in S.T.C., p. 158. 

8 Paston Letters, iii. 25. 
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Io a.m.! Since the ‘Stow Relation’, which acknowledges the failure of the 
first attack, says that ' betwene xi and xii of the clocke at noon... [they]... 
broke into the toun in thre diverses places’,? the defence probably held for 
the better part of an hour. The ‘Phillipps Relation’ has it that the battle 
‘was done atwyx xi and xii mydday’ ;? but as this source allows only half an 
hour for the capture of the market by Sir Robert Ogle, one might suppose, 
were it not for the ‘Dijon Relation’, that the battle was over at about noon. 
However, the ‘Dijon Relation’, which states that the Lancastrians only 
began to flee when the fighting had lasted three hours,‘ considerably pro- 
tracts the whole engagement. Reckoning from ro a.m., the time given by the 
‘Dijon Relation’ for the start of the battle, the rout did not set in before 
I p.m.; and just before describing the entry of York’s men into the abbey 
in search of Buckingham and Wiltshire, it declares ‘la bataille dura jusques 
a deux heures et demie apres midi’ thus leaving a whole hour and a half 
for the final Lancastrian stand. Even if the ‘Dijon Relation’ unduly pro- 
longs the battle, its time-estimates deserve attention, for not only are they 
more precise than those of other sources, but they are with one exception 
written in full, and not in Roman numerals that are readily mistaken in 
copying. 

. To implement his victory York had only to take possession of the king, 
in other words to get himself received into the king's grace. Herein lies 
the importance of the ceremonial submission which he paid the king in the 
abbey. Momeníarily the Yorkists were in an incontestable position to . 
inflict on King Henry the view that they had long sought to present; that 
their action was directed against the traitors around the throne; and in 
accepting the protestations of York, Warwick and Salisbury, the king 
automatically ‘graunted to be ruled by them’.® York's first official act since 
relinquishing the protectorate was to order in the king's name the immediate 
cessation of the fighting by a proclamation which corresponded with Henry’s 
deepest personal wish.  Whetehamstede's intervention with the duke in 
order to obtain the bodies of the magnates for burial within the abbey was 
made probably as soon as it was safe to do so.? 

An analysis of the casualty lists leaves the names of about forty persons 
either known to have perished or whose subsequent survival cannot be 
attested. These lists do not distinguish between those who fell on the king's 
side and those on York's ; but the most reliable report, that from the Register 


*sur le point de x heures du matin’ , tnfra, p. 64. | 
ind Letters, ii. 27. 3 Ibid., p. 29. 
t‘ Quant ilz eurent combatus l'espace de trois heures”, tnfra, p. 64. 
5'Stow Relation’ (Paston Letters, iii. 28-29); ' Dijon Relation’ (infra, p. 64); 
* Letter to the Archbishop of Ravenna’ (Cal. S. P. Milan, i. 16-17); ‘Parliamentary 
Pardon’ (Rot: Parl., v. 281b). Whetehamstede, Registrum, i. 171, states that York 
led the king first to the shrine of St. Alban and then to his apartment within the 
abbey. 
` € Gough London Io, in S. TC, p. 158. 
7*Stow Relation’ (Paston Letters, ili, 29). 
8 Whetehamstede, i. 175-8. 
m e 
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of the Archdeacons of St. Albans, by referring to some of the humbler sort 
as menials of the king or the duke of Buckingham or the earl of Wiltshire, 
conveys the impression that the forty odd casualties were all royalists. Not 
that the Yorkists were likely to have escaped without loss, particularly in 
the opening phase of the battle, but their dead were perhaps limited to men 
of no prominence or official connexion and possibly of northern origin whose 
names might never come on to the schedules circulating in southern 
England. These schedules, however, sufficeto show that the royal household 
and those connected with the Duchy of Lancaster suffered relatively heavy 
loss; but whether this was fortuitous owing to their proximity to the king, 
or whether they were pursued with especial vindictiveness it would be 
hazardous to decide.! 

Unlike some sixteenth-century historians, contemporaries displayed no 
tendency to exaggerate the losses. A London chronicle, after mentioning 
by name the three lords and a single knight, puts the remainder of the 
casualties at ‘xxv squyers with other people which were buried there [St. 
Albans]’.? Even three days after the event, when he was still uncertain of 
the facts, John Crane wrote cautiously from Lambeth on 25 May 1455 'as 
for any grete multytude of people . . . as we can tell, ther was at most slayn 
vi score? (i.e. 120). At first he had written ‘x score? but corrected it to the 
lower figure.* Davies's Chronicle estimates the total number of dead at “Ix 
persones of gentilmen and of other', while a continuation of the Poly- 
chronicon allows only about 140 for all ranks.5 The ‘Dijon Relation” arrives 
at the higher figure of 200 for the killed,? but the ‘Phillipps Relation’, which 
js rather reckless with figures, doubles this while adding 'and as many mo 
hurt’.? The only other estimate of wounded reckons the number of knights 
who received serious wounds as about forty.8 The death roll was fortunatély 
not heavy; and we are probably not far from the truth, if, following Davies’s 
Chronicle, we put the slain at sixty. An examination of the casualty reports 
will show that not a few of those who were believed to be dead actually 
survived the battle by many years; and if John Weever, more than 150 years 
later, really found the church and churchyard of St. Peter’s ‘stuffed full 
with the bodies of such as were slain in the two battles’, most were of those 
who fell in the second and more murderous engagement.? 


+ * * * * * 


lSee infra, Appendix III. 

1E.g. Halls Chronicle, p. 233, over 8,000. . 

* Chronicle of London 1089-1483, p. 139. 

* Paston Letters, iii. 31. i 

5 Davies’s Chronicle, p. 72; Continuation of the Polychronicon 1445-55, Kingsford, 
English Historical Literature, p. 345. 

6 See infra, p. 64. 

7 Paston Letters, iii. 30. Between 400 and soo dead according to du Clercq, 
Mémoires, ii. 228. 

8 Brief Notes, in Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles, p. 152. 

? Weever, Funeral Monuments, p. 341. 
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After spending the remainder of Thursday in his apartments within the 
abbey,! Henry was conducted to London on Friday 23 May. Arriving at 
Westminster by 6 p.m., he later took up residence at the bishop's palace 
within the walls.? With York riding on his right, Salisbury on his left and 
Warwick ahead bearing the sword,? appearances were decently preserved 
so that he might appear ‘as kynge and not as presener’ ;* but the journey 
of at least twenty-one miles must have been a strain on a delicate constitution 
debilitated by a recent wound. 'l'he gravity of the situation was underlined 
by the holding that same evening of a general procession in London. 

York and his Neville friends were the undisputed masters at court from 
which the servants of the duke of Somerset had fled.5 Du Clercq says that 
many nobles and others were taken as prisoners to London where some 
were released and some: punished ;? but the conduct of the victors in this 
important matter is insufficiently known. York's anxiety to extract the duke 
of Buckingham and the ear! of Wiltshire from the abbey and to get them 
safely into his hands must have been largely political; but Wiltshire had 
escaped and Lord Ros? is the only other person of note whose capture 1s 
recorded. Presumably he and Buckingham were constrained to come to 
London; but of the peers who had been with the king, such collaborators 
with York as the earl of Devon and the Lords Fauconberge and Berners 
would have come of their own accord.® The departure of many lords, 
knights and squires was either permitted or could not be prevented judging 
from the fact that in the king's host three prominent individuals, each 
belonging to a different social grade, the earl of Dorset, Sir John Wenlock 
and Henry Filongley were carried home to recover from wounds. ‘The earl 
of Oxford arrived at St. Albans the day after the battle but his attitude is 
unknown. The earl of Shrewsbury, Ralph Lord Cromwell and Sir Thomas 
Stanley were also on the way,! but how they felt about the outcome of the 
battle can only be guessed, although barely two months later Cromwell 
when menaced by Warwick sought and obtained the protection of the earl 
of Shrewsbury. The duke of Norfolk, who was at St. Albans on the day 
after the battle, would seem to have been as cautious of joining the political 
fray as of entering the preceding battle; but the victors may have resented 


1Whetehamstede, i. 171. 

2‘ Stow Relation’, Paston Letters, iii. 29; ‘Phillipps Relation’, ibid., p. 30; Letter 
to the Archbishop of Ravenna’, Cal. S. P. Milan, 1. 17. 

3 Bale’s Chronicle, in S.1.C., p. 142. 

t Gregory's Chronicle, p. 198. . 

5'Tondon went a generalle processyon the. same day”, ie. 23 May, ‘Phillipps 
Relation’, Paston Letters, iii. 30, but the ‘ Letter to the Archbishop of Ravenna’ bas 
24 May (Cal. S. P. Milan, i. 17). 

8 See supra, p. 48, n. 2. 

7 Mémoires, ii. 228. 

8 Bale’s Chronicle, in S. T.C., p. 142. 

"See supra, p. 21,n. 1. 

10‘ Stow Relation’, Paston Letters, iti. 28; ‘Phillipps Relation’, tbid., p. 30. 

H Jbid. 

13 7bid., p. 44. 
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his abstention in the hour of need and he may “have disapproved their 
violence. 

The duke of Somerset had accumulated many posts, and these were 
quickly distributed with no excessive disturbance of existing interests. 
York replaced him—or rather Buckingham—in the constableship of 
England ;? but whether or not he entertained an idea of using the court of- 
chivalry to defend his friends or prosecute their adversaries he never.. 
exercised the jurisdiction latent in this honorific appointment. The earl of 
Warwick assumed the captaincy of Calais, another office, but an effective 
one, left vacant by the death of Somerset, while Viscount Bourchier became 
treasurer in place of the fugitive Wiltshire.* T'he great seal in the hands of 
Thomas Bourchier was considered safe, so there was no change of chan- 
cellor. Warwick alone experienced difficulty in taking possession.? Already 
by 25 May 1455 these appointments to office were known in London ;f and 
it may be supposed that posts empty by the death or flight of the previous 
occupants: were filled at St. Albans as an aftermath of the battle. Thus, 
although the formal grant was delayed some months, the constableship of 
Windsor Castle, held by the late duke of Somerset, was given away on the : 
day of the battle." ‘The constableship of Scarborough Castle was also vacant 
by the death in battle of Ralph Babthorp esquire (senior), sewer to the king, 
and on 28 May 1455 the constableship was granted to Sir Thomas Lumley. 
'The promptness with which this grant passed under the great seal affords 


1 Paston Letters, iii. 44. Though perhaps friendly to it, he gave little support to 
the new régime, for he did not take the special oath to the king 24 July 1455 (Rot. 
Parl., v. 282b-832) and he was among the many peers absent in the autumn from 
the second session of parliament as he was one of those written to at the close, 
IS Dec. 1455, and ordered to attend when parliament reassembled 4 Jan. 1456 
(Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 281). 

3 Paston Letters, iii. 31. The grant would not appear to have been enrolled. He 
succeeded Somerset : in the constableship of Carmarthen and Aberystwyth castles 
by a grant dated 2 June 1455 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1436-47, p. 188; 1452-61, p. 245). 

? Paston Letters, iii. 31, and Warwick’s petition (Rot. Parl., v. 341b) from which 
it seems that his indenture dated from 4 Aug. 1455 although the letters patent of his 
appointment were dated 13 Aug. on the French Roll (48th Rept. of the Deputy 
Keeper, p. 406). 

t Paston Letters, iii. 31, and grant dated 29 May 1455 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-61, 
p. 242) which is also the date of his appointment in the Exchequer (Issue Roll, 

33 Hen. VI, m. 5. P.R.O. , E403/801). 

8 Rot. Parl., v. 341b. 

8 Paston Letters, 1i1./31. 

? Supra, p. 21, n. r. 

8 Cal. Pat. Rolls, I452—Ó61I, pp. 242, 248; Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 259. From 
1460 onwards Lumley was active in the Yorkist cause in the north (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1452-61, p.651). He was summoned to parliament in 1461 thereby becoming Lord 
Lumley (Complete Peerage, viii (1932), pp. 271-3). He was probably a supporter 
of the Nevilles as early as, 1454, for on 29 Sept. 1454 he was one of the commissioners, 
York being then protector, empowered to put down, in the interests of the Nevilles, 
the troubles in Yorkshire caused by the duke of Exeter, Lord Egremont and Sir 
Richard Percy (Cal: Pat. Rolls, 1452-61, p. 219). On Babthorp see infra, p. 71, 
n. 2. 
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presumptive evidence for thinking that here was a reward for services in 
some form, probably military, to the rébel cause at St. Albans.! 
Whether York and his friends had defined the aims that they were to 
pursue must remain doubtful on the available evidence; but in any event 
‘they considered satisfactory the vague statement of policy set out in their 
“letter of 20 May addressed to the chancellor. Otherwise they would never 
, have included it, besides the letter to the king, in the pardon that they pro- 
cured for themselves in parliament. Perhaps they were more anxious to 
: make public the letter to the king of 21 May than that to the chancellor of 
the day before, since the letter to the king, full of protestations of loyalty 
but lacking any trace of a programme, found its way in copy both into the 
Paston collection and Whetehamstede's Register.2 Though the Pastons 
possessed a copy of it,? the letter to the chancellor, containing faint outlines 
of a policy, is preserved only on the Parliament Roll. This 1s not to say 
that they repudiated the principle of collaboration with other magnates 
adumbrated in the letter to the chancellor; but professions of loyalty were 
safer as an excuse for tbe past and as an invitation to others for future 
' co-operation. 

The suddenness of York's victory was deceptive; and only a foreigner 
could: believe that he would now enjoy undisputed power.* If dislike of 
Somerset was widespread, fanned by ex-soldiers of the French war,? there 
are few signs that York had much positive popularity. Again it was a 
foreigner, and one writing abroad, who reported that the duke had the 
government and that the people were very pleased.* Although the rumour 
that a yeoman of the Crown had attempted his life drove the Londoners to 
arms on 4 June 1455, a sense of self-preservation as much as affection for 
York may have motivated the citizens." For England's state of mind in 1455, 
the chronicles furnish a doubtful guide. Certainly a few, and these among 
the earliest, betray either a strong dislike for Somerset, or a sigh of popular 


1On the other hand it should be pointed out that another of Babthorp's offices, 
the portership of Scarborough, was granted 29 May 1455 to Robert Burton (Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, 1452-61, p. 236), who is probably the same person as the auditor of the 
duchy of Cornwall, July 1455 (bid., p. 255), commissioner of the peace for Devon 
1447, 1448, 1451 (1446—52, p. 588), sheriff of Devon 1450-51 (Cal. Fine Rolls, 
1445-52, p. 186) whose official career seems to have had little connexion with the 
Yorkist interest. 

1 Paston Letters, iii. 23—4, Whetehamstede, Registrum, i. 184, where a free Latin 
rendering of the original English letter is given (cf. xui p. 34, n. 4) but apparently 
quoting from the proceedings of parliáment. | 

3 Paston Letters, iii. 24n. 

1‘ Dijon Relation’, infra, p. 65. 

* Mathieu dEscouchy, Chronique, ed. G. du Fresne de Beaucourt (Soc. de l'Hist. 
de France, 1863), i. 314; Bale's Chronicle, in S.T.C., p. 137. 

6‘ Letter to the Archbishop of Ravenna’, Cal. S. P. Milan, 1. 17. 

7 Paston Letters, Hi. 33. > 

8“ Et ut fama laborabat, dictus dux Somersecie habebatur suspectus de malo 
regimine erga regem et regnum’. Continuation of the Polychronicon 1445-55, p. 345. 
Cf. also the tone of Rawlinson B. 355, in S. T.C., pp. 108-9. 
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relief at the result ofthe battle.! On the other hand an unconcealed Yorkist 
wrote *hyt was noo seson to trete of pesse for summe were welle contente 
and sum evylle plesyd' ; but York victorious possessed a stronger hold on 
imaginations than the dead Somerset to whom were attributed absurdly 
sinister designs against the king.* i 

"Naturally recrimination proved a serious danger; and it was prudent, 
within a fortnight of the battle, to proclaim in the king's name a ban on talk 
about it.8 This ‘least said soonest mended’ policy which followed quickly 
on the event itself, was maintained and became one, though not the main, 
object of the *Parliamentary Pardon' that passed on 18 July 1455. By that 
time the wisdom of reticence over St. Albans had been proved by the words 


_ exchanged between Warwick and Cromwell. The saintly mind of King 
- Henry would scarcely have disapproved ; and there may be good foundation 


for Gregory’s assertion that he did not wish the whole question stirred up.* 
Though the king’s practical value was doubtful, for he was requiring 
medical care for a fortnight after the battle,’ it was essential for the Yorkists 
to treat him with impeccable loyalty. How else could they hope for good 
effect from publishing their letter addressed to him before the battle ? The 
return to London was correct; but what followed-was magnificent, as if to 
allay criticism and to convince the populace that the king’s estate was in no 
sense diminished. 'Thus on Whitsunday, 25 May 1455, the king wore his 
crown at Paul's, while the distribution of alms was not allowed to fall below 
the normal for the feast," and the three Yorkist leaders assisted by the earl 
of Devon, who could now safely return to his former friendship, together 
‘kept the roialte and sport’ for the entire week.? At the end of the festive 
season the king was removed to Windsor ; and the period up to the opening 
of parliament on 9 July 1455, he spent there and at Hertford.? : 


l‘which bataill the comones trusted brake moch inconvenience and hurt that 
shuld have fall', Bale's Chronicle, in S.T.C., p. 142. Owing to the loss of the last 
part of Giles's Chronicle we are left with chronicles without exception hostile to 
Somerset or friendly to York, whose real degree of popularity cannot be assessed 
from such remarks as ‘the comones of this lands hated this duk Edmond and loved 
the duk of York because he loved the comunes and preserved the commune profyte 
of the londe’ (Davies’s Chronicle, p. 71). Cf. also Vitellius À xvi, in Chron. Lond., 
p. 169. We are dependent on London sources and Somerset was without doubt 
unpopular in the city. | 

1 Gregory's Chronicle, in Historical Collections of a Citizen of London, pp. 198-9. 

3‘ Letter to the Archbishop of Ravenna,’ Cal. S. P. Milan, i. 17. 

1 The kynge lete alle thys mater be in a dormon a grete and a long tyme aftyr'. 
Gregory’s Chronicle, p. 198. ` 

5 Rymer, xi. 366. . * Rawlinson B.355, in S. T.C., p. 108. 

"Between 28 and 34 Hen. VI, ten marks was the normal. Chancery Misc., 


; | P.R.O., C47/3/53 (20). 


8 Bale’s ‘Chronicle, in S.T.C., p. 142. The ‘Phillipps Relation’ (Paston Letters, 


dii. 30) puts the earl of Devon among the wounded, but its casualty list contains 
errors, see infra, p. 68. 


? By privy seal dated Westminster 5 June 1455 the king ordered the physician 
Gilbert Kymer, dean of Salisbury, to be at Windsor on 12 June to treat him (Rymer, 


- xi. 366). In 1455 Corpus Christi fell on 5 June and it looks as if Henry intended 
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Whereas the line that York followed toward the king is relatively simple 
to perceive, his approach to his fellow peers, let alone the Commons remains 
obscure. Yet unmistakably he tried to make certain of as many lords as 
possible. Either York himself, or perhaps the Nevilles, seemed almost from 
the day of the battle set on securing wider collaboration. Writs for a parlia- 
ment on g July 1455 were dated 26 May;! and seeing that the king re- 
entered London on Friday 23 May, the dating of the writs on the Whit- 
monday was the earliest practicable day. 'l'he decision to summon parlia- 
ment must therefore have been arrived at immediately after St. Albans; 
and no further delay was contemplated as the interval between the date of 
the writs was only five days more than the 40 days notice that was traditional.? 

In the letter to the chancellor dated two days before the battle, and 
disseminated by the Yorkists presumably about parliament time, they had 
proposed 'to drawe togidres with you [the chancellor] and all other lordes 
of this lande that be of such tendre zele . . . to the honour of Oure Soveraine 
Lord’. If they ever intended to use the proviso ‘ that be of such tendre zele’ 
etc. as a means of excluding certain peers, there is little trace of it in the list 
of persons to whom writs were addressed on 26 May. Although political 
discrimination in selecting the addressees of writs would have been unusual 
for the date,? the list implies what may be inferred from other evidence, 
that York subscribed to the traditional and aristocratic formula of assembling 
the whole body of peers at a time of crisis. 

The duke of Somerset and Lord Clifford had left heirs who were under 
age.4 The son of the late duke, known as the earl of Dorset, was evidently 

irreconcilable for he was in the custody of the earl of Warwick? before 
parliament met; but the young John Clifford may have been present un- 
officially at the parliament, as during the first.session he took the special 
oath to the king.9 Northumberland's heir was not a minor and was sum- 
moned in his own right as Lord Poynings, but was afterwards excused so as 


to travel to Windsor on the Octave. An undated letter was written by William 
Barker to William Worcester some time after 4 June, under which date it refers to 
a disturbance in London consequent on an alleged plot against York, but before 
parliament met on 9 July. It reports that the king, queen and prince ' remeven to 
Hertford tomorwen withought faute . . . and there they shall abyde to tyme the 
parlement begynne’ (Paston Letters, iii. 32). On 7 July payment was recorded to 
John Foster for carrying diverse messages from the council to the king at Hertford 
(Issue Roll 33 Hen. VI, Trinity, m. 6. P.R.O., E4o3/8or). 

1 Rept. on the Dignity of a Peer (1826), app. i, pt. 2, p. 936. 

3 History of Parliament, Register, pp. cxlvi-cxlix. 

? The expedient was used fairly extensively in the first parliament of Henry VII 
(ibid., pp. 499 n. r, 500 n. 2 and s). J. S. Roskell, ‘The problem of the attendance 
of the Lords in medieval parliaments’, ante, xxix (1956), 193-4. 

‘Henry Beaufort, described as nearly of full age, granted licence to enter the 
inheritance of the late duke Edmund by patent dated 1 March 1457 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
I452—61, p. 355); John Lord Clifford, proof of age 16 June 1456 (Complete Peerage, 
iii. 293). 

5 Paston Letters, iii. 33. 

6 Rot. Parl., v. 2838. 
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to conduct operations against the Scots.1 Seeing how the number of peers 
in attendance on the king had much exceeded those with himself at St. 
Albans, York could not afford to discriminate if he hoped to see them 
assemble as an estate and approve his actions. A notable success for the 
policy of reconciliation among the lords was the ostensible conversion of the 
duke of Buckingham, who swore to *draw the lyne' with the Yorkists, 
though they took substantial bonds to ensure his dependability.? How. 

. anxious they were to achieve at least an outward pacification within the 
peerage is disclosed by their endeavour to persuade the earl of Wiltshire to 
follow Buckingham's example. They had second thoughts, however, when 
he insisted on being reinstated at court or allowed to depart to his Irish 
estates, and the earl eventually eluded them successfully.? 

Parliament had not met before the efforts at promoting unity had run 
into difficulties, for besides the earl of Dorset, who was held by Warwick, 
Lord Dudley was imprisoned in the T'ower;* and on 26 June 1455 orders 
were again issued for the detention at Wallingford of the duke of Exeter, 
although a writ of summons to parliament had been addressed on 26 May 
both to him and Dudley.5 Among men of lesser degree the winning over 
(permanently) of Sir John Wenlock, the queen's chamberlain, who had been 
wounded at St. Albans fighting on the Lancastrian side, must be accounted 
a conspicuous success; and, as he was presented Speaker on 11 July, his 
change of party was presumably accomplished before parliament gathered.? 
The Paston Letters are about the last place where pro-Yorkist sentiments 
are to be looked for; but the expression of doubt (24 June) regarding the 
wisdom of sitting in the forthcoming parliament argues that not much 

- stability had been introduced into public affairs since the Yorkist victory.’ 
To inspect the individual membership of the Commons, short of which 
York's command on that estate cannot be truly assessed, would exceed the 
limits of the present study. But although his influence exercised indirectly 


! Rept. on the Dignity of a Peer (1826), app. i, pt. 2, p. 937; Proc. of the Privy 
Council, vi. 249. 

1 Paston Letters, iii. 32-33. 

* À writ of summons to parliament was addressed to Wiltshire 26 May although 
his whereabouts were still unknown 27 May the day on which the ' Dijon Relation" 
was written (ibid. ; Rept. on the Dignity of a Peer, loc. cit.). He wrote from Petersfield 
to demand his reinstatement according to the letter of William Barker to William 
Worcester, for the date of which see supra, p. 54, n. 9. He was absent from the 
second session of parliament Nov.-Dec. 1455 and was among those peers ordered 
to attend the third due to open 14 Jan. 1456 (Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 279-81) ; 
but his grant of the shrievalty of Carmarthen and Cardigan was exempted from the 
Act of Resumption of Feb. 1456 (Rot. Parl., v. 309b). On 9 March he received 
licence to visit St. James of Compostella (48th Rept. of the Deputy Keeper, p. 411). 

8 Paston Letters, iii. 33. 

4 Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 245-6; Rept. on the Dignity of a Peer, loc. cit. 

5 Although the sources do not state on which side he fought, it is safe to assume 
that it was on the king's; had he been with the rebels anything so unexpected would 
almost certainly have been noted. 

7 Paston Letters, iii. 39. 
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through the agency of the duke of Norfolk may have procured the return 
of knights for Norfolk,! and although the sheriff of Kent had to be warned 
against election irregularities,? the parliament which resulted has left no 
complaints of interference with free elections like its immediate predecessor 
and successor.? 

Conditions were too disturbed to be propitious for appeasement*; and 
within a week of the battle the winning side looked about for scapegoats on 
whom to fix responsibility for the bloodshed. To substantiate the claim to 
innocent loyalty which the victorious had always asserted for themselves, 
certain individuals among the defeated had necessarily to be designated 
guilty. By securing parliamentary assent to this formula the successful 
faction sought to find a solution for their immediate difficulties. The 
essential elements of the plan were conceived a day or so after the battle, 
as witness the beginning of the ‘Phillipps Relation’: ‘The solectouriz and 
causerys of the feld, ther namys shewyn her aftyr: the Lord Clyfford, Rauff 
Percy, Thorpe, Tresham and Josep’.® Those picked out were not persons of 
the highest importance, for even Lord Clifford wasthe least powerful among 
the dead lords; and among the living Sir Ralph Percy? was but a younger 
son of the late earl of Northumberland, whose memory was therefore spared 
a direct assault. For some time Thomas Thorp had been a bitter enemy of 
York, but his importance was limited to that of a baron of the exchequer and 
a politician. Thomas Tresham was to have represented Northants together 
with Sir William Lucy at the projected Leicester council if the meeting had 
not been thwarted by the battle. His father William was murdered in the 
autumn of 1450 while on the road to meet the duke of York returning from 
Ireland; possibly therefore Thomas Tresham was the more objectionäble 
in Yorkist eyes for having changed sides. As for William Joseph, he was 
nothing but an upstart in royal service. In the absence of any report of their 
capture, Tresham and Joseph, it may be supposed, had fled like Thorp from 
St. Albans." 


1Ibid., pp. 34, 38, 39; K. B. McFarlane, ‘Parliament and bastard feudalism’, 
Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., xxvi (1944), 58. 

š Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 246-7. 

3 Bale’s Chronicle, in S.T.C., pp. 139-40; Rot. Parl., v. 367, 374. 

1 Apart from the Bonville-Devon quarrel which flared up in the autumn, the 
bickering between Sir John Gresley and Roger Vernon in Derbyshire compelled: 
the council to intervene 12 July 1455, while the pacification of Wales was one of the 
declared causes for summoning parliament (Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 250-1 ; 
Rot. Parl., v. 279b). 

* Paston Letters, iii. 29. 

5 Visitation of the North of England, a C. H. Hunter Blair (Surtees Soc., cxliv, 
1930), lii. 19; Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 155, 179. 

7Thorp’s career is well known (see Dict. Nat. Biog.); for ‘Thomas and William 
Tresham, see tbid. and History of Parliament, Biographies, pp. 870—72. 'l'homas's 
name appears for Northants on the schedule referred to supra, p. 12, n. 3, presumed 
to give the names of those summoned to Leicester. Together with Joseph, Thomas 
Daniel and John Trevilian he was concerned in Jan. 1454 with a bill to the lords for 
instituting a garrison at Windsor, supra, p. 13, n. 6. Joseph was called ' armiger 
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By the time parliament opened at Westminster on g July 1455! there 
was urgent need for a definitive apportionment of guilt, which should not 
only provide pardon for the Yorkists, but should relieve all others not 
actually on the blacklist of responsibility for what had happened at St. 
Albans. The list in the *Phillipps Relation’ was either informal or only a 
first draft of what was to become an official document; but the tendency to 
pick on fairly innocuous persons persisted. Thus Sir Ralph Percy was 
dropped from the schedule, and with him disappeared all reference to the 


. . house of Percy, whose new head was indispensable if the north was to be 


defended against the enterprising James II of Scotland.? At the top of the 
list the name of the duke of Somerset replaced that of Lord Clifford, which 
was indisputably more logical, though the explanation might perhaps be 
sought in the willingness of Clifford's heir and the reluctance of Somerset's 
to collaborate. The name of Tresham also disappeared, but not that of the 
humble Joseph. | 

By restricting the odium to a few persons, there was a reasonable chance 
of stifling ‘scandalum magnatum’, of which the period lived in dread,? and 
recrimination among the magnates themselves. Indeed the passage into 
law on 18 July 1455 of the bill that furnished oblivion for the Yorkists and 
blamed only three individuals of causing the battle was most probably 
hastened by a scene.on the previous day between Warwick and Cromwell. 
On r7 July the latter had excused himself to the king 'of all the steryng or 
moevyng of the male journey of Seynt Albones”; but Warwick, hearing of it, 


et collateralia domini regis’ (Whetehamstede, Registrum, i. 184) but the exact 
nature of his duties is not known. William Joseph, king’s serjeant, was granted 
ro Jan. 1453 goods to the value of £100 belonging to Robert Gooldes of Seyborough, 
Somerset, gentleman, and William Gloutesham of T'ymbercombe, Somerset, 
gentleman, both indicted for treason (Cal. Pat. Rolls, I452-61, p. 93). This may 
indicate one of the causes of bis unpopularity. Cade's articles (1450) complained 
‘the king's meniall servants of household . . . asked daily goods and lands of em- 
peched or indited of treason the which the king graunteth anon ere they 80 en- 
daungered be convict, the which causeth the receivers thereof to enforge labours 
and meanes applied to the death of such people appeached or indited by subtile 
meanes for covetise of the said grantes . . .' (Stow, Annales, p. 389a). At Bridgewater, 
the lordship of which was held by York, a number of persons, some unnamed, were 
indicted of treason 22 July 1452 for gathering in arms to come to the assistance of 
the earl of Devon and duke of York at Dartford (Ancient Indictments, 51 Hen. VI, 
P.R.O., KB9/268, no. go). Possibly Gooldes and Gloutesham were among these. 
For references perhaps relating to the same William Joseph, see History of Parlia- 
ment, Biographies, p. 506; Cal. Fine Rolls, 1452-61, p. 173; Cal. Pat. Rolls, I452-Ór, 
P- 346. 

1 Rot. Parl., v. 278a. . 

3 Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 248. A. I. Dunlop, James Kennedy, Bishop of St. 
Andrews (St. Andrews University Publications, xlvi, 1950), p. 157. 

> Bale's Chronicle, in S.T.C., p. 136 and n. Though not exactly stated in the Rolls 
of Parliament, it was understood at the time that the ‘Parliamentary Pardon’ 
intended among other things to hush up any discussion of St. Albans. The day 
after it became law Henry Windsor wrote ‘affermyng all thyng doon there [i.e. 
St. Albans] well doon, and nothing doon there never after this tyme to be spoken 
of’ (Paston Letters, iii. 44). 
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hurried to the king swearing that Cromwell was a liar and ‘begynner of all 
that journey'. No wonder that King Henry had wished to keep the whole 
matter dormant, for Cromwell in alarm sought the protection of the earl of 
Shrewsbury, while the retainers of the Yorkist lords were bringing weapons 
by boat to Westminster. 

Despite the need to pacify powerful ihterests, those of Northumberland 
for example, or to remove the grounds for wanton allegations like those 
uttered against Cromwell, the strongest force to be reckoned with behind 
this strange legislation was fear among the Yorkists for their own safety. 
The memory of Dartford strengthened their resolve before battle; but it left 
fears that could be extinguished only by a pardon exculpating them uncon- 
ditionally, and emanating from the highest conceivable authority, the Crown 
and parliament.? No one could repose entire confidence in the permanence 
of York's political power; and should that power wane his associates both 
high and low must expect to face on account of St. Albans political charges 
at least equal in severity to those formerly brought against those implicated 
at Dartford. Primarily the ' Parliamentary Pardon' should be regarded as 
an attempt to devise a more successful amnesty than the general pardon 
offered by the Crown at Easter 1452 in the month following the Dartford 
fiasco. That pardon when invoked by York's councillor, Sir William 
Oldhall,* accused of complicity in the Dartford episode, had been found 
useless; and it was unceremoniously derided when appealed to by George 
Hethe esquire, compromised for attending York on pilgrimage to Walsing- 
ham.5 Ugly stories were told, with what foundation it is. hard to say, of 
York’s tenants pardoned by the king, but hanged on the orders of the late 
duke of Somerset.? Victory in the field was no safeguard against legal 
molestations" ; and it is possible that before parliament met the victors had 
been accused, for Lord Dudley had ‘appeched many men’,® and he would 
scarcely have earned incarceration if he had ‘appeched’ only Lancastrians 


1 Ibid. ; Rot. Parl., v. 2808. 

2In the eyes of the Yorkists the fact that the pardon was passed by parliament 
gave it a value above the ordinary royal pardon. According to Whetehamstede, who 
seems well informed about their negotiations with the king in 1459, the earl of 
Warwick then replied to the bishop of Salisbury, the royalist emissary, ‘ . . . alias 
perdonationes habuerimus et adhuc habemus, et super haec ulterius, Bro onion, 
roboratione, auctoritate parliamenti confirmatas . . .' (Registrum, i. 339). 

3 1bid., pp. 85-87. 

4C. E. Johnston, ‘Sir William Oldhall’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxv (1910), 718. 

‘His accusers, acting on behalf of "horas "Pudenbarn: were Richard Doket of 
Copdok and Roger Bukwode of Euston: ‘they saide he trusted in the generall pardon 
and thei made othe thogh he had the pardon sealid with a cartefull of wax it shulde 
not avayle him’ (Cal. Close Rolls, 1454-61, p. 78). 

6 Rawlinson B.355, in S.T.C., p. 107. 

"Thomas Colt claiming to have been wounded at Wakefield by Roger son of 
Thomas Thorp brought in Hilary 1462 a bill of trespass in the King's Bench against 
him and was awarded damages of £2000 and Colly Hall in Essex Lid Parl., vi. 


295). | 
8 Paston Letters, iii. 33. vC 
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of deserting the royal standard. The risks were not confined to charges 
pertaining to treason, for many would remember how Sir William Oldhall 
was indicted in 1451 for stealing Somerset’s goods.1 More recently York 
had been awarded {1000 against Thomas Thorp, who, albeit under some 
colour of authority, had seized armour belonging to the duke.? In a genera- 
tion notoriously litigious, those who had been ransomed—or robbed—at 
St. Albans could be expected to attempt every legal artifice to recover some 
of their loss; and, needless to say, the ordinary pardon provided no protec- 
tion against the suits of private persons. Desirable therefore as parliamen- 
tary ratification might be to corroborate a royal pardon, the authority of the 
Commons, the representative element in parliament, was essential if the 
legal rights of individuals were to be extinguished for the benefit of a group 
of law-breakers. Only a pardon cast in legislative form could provide such 
full security. 

To the extent that any enactment could cover the weaknesses of a tem- 
porarily victorious faction the ‘Parliamentary Pardon’ was well conceived. 
Only the late duke of Somerset, ‘Thomas Thorp and William Joseph were 
exempted. Little was to be gained by white-washing the memory of Somer- 
set, and Thorp, who had presented articles against York,? may have been 
deemed hateful and irreconcilable; but why anyone so obscure as Joseph 
was singled out is harder to explain. Perhaps his inclusion was intended to 
emphasize the baseness of the clique which was supposed to have controlled 
the king; and he may have attracted vindictiveness to himself by self- 
enrichment at the expense of those involved in the Dartford rising. To 
justify the Yorkists the pardon had to impute the disaster to the concealment 
of their letters by the three guilty men; but in the eyes of contemporaries 
the crucial passage was that which gave immunity for all time not only 
against the Crown but also against everyone else to the Yorkist army and 
to their sympathizers throughout the country ‘for any thing that happened 
the said xxii day [of May] to falle or be doon at the towne of Seint Albone’.* 
The declaration that their fellowship at St. Albans and their sympathizers 
at large were the king’s faithful lieges was of less importance, for that sort 
of rehabilitation could be secured by normal pardon under the great seal. 
Writing hard on the event, Henry Windsor saw clearly that nobody had any 
possibility of redress for losses suffered at St. Albans 5; and, as Wheteham- 
stede said, the transgressor like Pilate could wash his hands.* Gascoigne, 
not troubling to record the condemnation of Somerset, Thorp and Joseph, 


Johnston, ubi supra, p. 717. 3 Rot. Parl., v. 239b; vi. 2958. 

3 Paston Letters, ii. 296. 

* Rot. Parl., v. 282. Their sympathizers not actually present on the battlefield 
seem amply covered by the inclusion of ' assistours, helpours, sturrers, confortours, 
counseillours '. 

*On 19 July writing to John Bokking and William Worcester ‘be the which bill 
all maner of actions that shuld growe to any person or persones for any offenses at 
that journey doon in any maner of wyse shuld be extynt and voide’ (Paston Letters, 
lii. 44). 

s Registrum, i. 183-4. 
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was content to note that the victors were now safe from any legal conse- 
quences arising out of their conduct at St. Albans, and his relief was 
doubtless shared by other adberents of the same cause.! 

The “Parliamentary Pardon’ is an unusual document, although the pre- 
amble that justified in 1459 the attainder of York and his friends imitated 
it by providing a retrospective survey supported by documentation in order 
to fix political guilt upon particular individuals. Whether or not deliber- 
ately, the pardon of 1455 bears close analogy with the former statutory 
pardon obtained by the Appellants to protect themselves and their followers 
from revindications by Richard II or from those who had suffered at Radcot 
Bridge or in the Merciless Parliament.’ A further resemblance, which 
shows the sinister trend events were taking, may be seen between the 
‘Parliamentary Pardon’ and the legislation accompanying the change of 
dynasty in 1399 and 1485 designed to safeguard the supporters of Henry IV 
and Henry VII.* When the bill signed with the king's own hand was put 
through the lords and Commons on 18 July 1455, there was bitter feeling 
in many quarters? ; and the aspersion on the memory of the late duke of 
Somerset and by implication on that of Northumberland and Clifford was 
not removed until March 1458 when the royal award of pacification between 
the Yorkist lords and their heirs declared them to have lived and died faithful 
to the Crown.? On the last day of July 1455 when the chancellor prorogued 
parliament, he also announced the grant of a general pardon by the king. 
It was enrolled on the Parliament Roll and may have been intended as a sop 
to those who had not benefited under the ‘Parliamentary Pardon’ and now 
had reason to fear political reprisals. The later pardon, however, contained 
a special clause declaring that it left untouched the legal rights of all persons 
save the Crown, so the device by which the triumphant faction had shielded 
themselves from the common law suits of their victims was not further 
extended.’ 

1* Dux Eboraci Ricardus per parliamentum Londoniis habuit cum adhaerentibus 
suis in bello apud Sanctum Albanum perdonam seu indulgenciam de omnibus ibi 
in bello factis, et si quae ibi fuerunt facta pro quibus aliquis in illo bello tunc existens 
voluit postea in jure placitare vel querelam facere contra ipsum ducem vel contra 
aliquem alium secum existentem in bello.’ Loci e Libro Veritatum, p. 204. Cf. the 
remarks in Rawlinson B.355, in S.T.C., p. 109. 

* Rot. Parl., v. 346—9. 311 Ric. II, c. 1. 

tı Hen. IV, c. 2; 1 Hen. VII, c. 6. 

5*'T'o the which bill mony a man groged full sore nowe it is passed’, Paston Letters, 
ii. 44. Either moderation prevailed, or some friends of Thorp and Joseph still 
remained, for a bill was rejected that besides annulling all grants to them would 
have imprisoned them for twelve years and forbidden them from coming within 
seven miles of the court (Rot. Parl., v. 332a-3). Another petition to deprive them 
of all offices, etc. passed into law from 13 Dec. 1455, date of the close of the second 
session (ibid., p. 342a). Under this act Thorp was deprived of the portership of the 
castle of Newcastle, which he re-occupied in July 1456 and was regranted 6 April 
1457 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-61, pp. 365-6). $Whetehamstede, i. 302. 

7‘ Quod presens pardonatio nostra . . . non cedat in dampnum prejudicium vel 
derogationem alicujus alterius persone quam persone nostre dumtaxat’ (Rot. Parl., 


v. 284a). 
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The oath of personal fidelity to the king taken by the lords on 24 July 1455 
can only be construed as an effort to bring about unity among the peets by 
emphasizing the duty of each to the Crown.! The exceptional character 
of the oath is illustrated by the fact that it was taken by John the heir of the 
late Lord Clifford, still a minor, and by Richard Grey, also a minor, who 
by doing so may be considered to have become the first Lord Grey of Powis.* 
Before 31 July, when the first session of parliament was prorogued, the 
memory of Humphrey duke of Gloucester was rehabilitated 1n pursuance 
to a Commons bill that prayed for proclamations to be issued declaring that 
he lived and died a true subject. Gloucester had died in 1447 suspected 
but not convicted of treason, so there was no question of annulling a judicial 
sentence upon him as that against Thomas earl of Lancaster was reversed 
in the parliament of 1327.* Like Thomas of Woodstock, whose memory 
after 1399 was also posthumously restored, Humphrey was rightly or 
wrongly associated in the public mind with successful aggression in France, 
a marked contrast with the defeatism that clung to his adversaries; and 
although he died in disgrace, he retained friends, who, if Whetehamstede 
may be believed, had never ceased to agitate despite the opposition of the 
privy council for the vindication of his good name.® To clear his official 
reputation was a clever move, for if in Gloucester's lifetime York's relations 
with him had not been exceptionally close or friendly, f thereafter the foes 
of York were substantially the political heirs of the domestic enemies of 
Gloucester. In identifying himself with the traditions that surrounded 
Gloucester he won the protection of a patron to be invoked against the 
Lancastrian government; and partizan historiography created the dual 
myth of ‘good duke Humphrey’ and York on whom his mantle had fallen.’ 


1Rot. Parl., v. 282b-283a. 

2See supra, p. 55, n. 4, and Complete Peerage, vi (1926), p. 139. 

3 Rot. Parl., v. 283, 335a; Rawlinson B.355, in S.T.C., p. 109; Bale's Chronicle, 
ibid., pp. 142-3; Whetehamstede, 1. 178-83. * Rot. Parl., i. 3-5. 

5 According to Whetehamstede (Registrum, i. 178-82) Gloucester's household 
‘illius familiares’ had striven for his rehabilitation in every parliament for the past 
seven years. 'l'hat is since the parliament of 1449, the first after his death. T'heir 
efforts were made the more difficult by Cade's demand for the punishment of the 
traitors who had contrived his death (Stow, Annales, p. 3902). Bale’s Chronicle con- 
firms the protracted struggle for Gloucester’s good name, on 8 Nov. 1450 (two days 
after the opening of parliament of 29 Hen. VI) ‘the comones of the parliament 
presented unto the king a bill desiring the seid duk of Gloucester might be pro- 
claimed a trewe knight’ (S. T.C., p. 137). Among those who conducted the agitation 
in parliament for Gloucester’s restoration was probably Sir Roger Chamberlain, ` 
a servant of Gloucester arrested the same day as his master (Davtes’s Chronicle, 
p. 117) condemned for treason but pardoned at Tyburn before quartering (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1446—52, p. 68; Vitellius A xvi, in Chron. Lond., pp. 157-8). He was a knight 
for Suffolk in the parliament of Nov. 1450 in which the Commons petitioned on 
behalf of Gloucester, and a knight for Norfolk in the 1455 parliament in which the 
duke was finally restored (History of Parliament, Biographies, p. 171). 

*''he wardship of the March lands to which York was heir was granted to 
Gloucester in 1425, Proc. of the Privy Council, iii. 169. 

? Davies's Chronicle, p. 88; Caxton's Chronicle, in The Brut, pp. 512-3; Gregory’s 
Chronicle, in Historical Collections of a Citizen of London, pp. 197-8. 
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‘The observation of Stubbs that ‘the first battle of St. Albans sealed the 
fate of the kingdom’? seems attractive at first sight; but it was not so much 
the ‘problems left by the battle as the inability to re-start normal political 
life between 1457 and 1459 that brought the dynastic revolution of 1461. 


C. A.J. ARMSTRONG 


APPENDIX I 


DiJoN RELATION 
Dion, Archives de la Côte d'Or. B.11942, no. 258. 
Copie de la Bataille qui a este en Angleterre le xxii" jour de may l'an mil cece lv. 


` Quant le duc de Sombrecet et ceulx qu'ilz estoient de son party estans lors en la 


ville de Londres entendirent que le duc d'Yorc et plusieurs autres seigneurs en 
sa compaignie s'envenoient alencontre d'eulx a puissance de v. mille hommes et 


.qu'il consideroit ce qu'il avoit fait alencontre dudit duc d'Yorc et qu'il estoit aussi 


en tres male grace du peuple de Londres il print conclusion qu'il ne les actendroit 
point en la ville de Londres pour doubte que le peuple ne lui courust sus ainsi 
qu'il feust advenu. Pour laquelle chose il fit tant devers le Roy qu'il fut content 
de chevaulchier alencontre dudit duc d'Yorc et les autres leurs adversaires et 
firent hastivement ledit iii'* jour? jusques a la some de iii^ v' personnes et 


‘le xxi’ jour de may sur le matin yssirent hors de Londres et alerent logier 


a xx mille loing de la a ung petit villaige ou il a une abbaye que on appelle 


Saint Alban pres duquel villaige a moins de demye journee estoient logiez 
‘leurs ennemis. Lesquelz quant ilz sceurent la venue du Roy incontinent ilz 


g'approcherent de lui et aussi le xxii: jour dudit mois bien tempre le Roy envoya 


.ung herault au duc d'Yorc pour savoir la cause pour quoy il estoit la venu avec 
tant de gens et qu'il lui sembloit bien nouvel qu'il se deust lever ainsi contre lui. 
‘Responce qü’il fit fut que point il ne venoit contre lui ains estoit tousiour prest de 


lui faire obeissance maiz bien entendoit en toutes manieres avoir les traytres qu'ilz 
estoient entours lui affin qu'ilz feussent pugnis et que ou cas qu'il ne les pourroit 
avoir de bonne amour et de bonne voulente il entendoit en toutes manieres de les 
avoir par force. La responce que du couste du Roy fust faite audit duc d'Yorc 
fut: qu'il n'entendoit point avoir aulcuns traytres empres lui se n'estoit le duc 
d'Yorc mesmes qui contre sa couronne c'estoit leve. Et tandis devant que icelle 
responce vint au duc d'Yorc estoit ja commencee l'escarmuche devant le villaige 
d'un couste et d'autre. Et par ainsi quant le duc d'Yorc eust la responce dessusdite 
la bataille renforca et de tout en tout a bannieres desploiees se commencerent a 
combatre. Et premierement les gens du duc d'Yorc s'approcherent incontinent 


1Constitutional History of England, 5th edn. (1903), iii. 176. 
See supra, p. 2. 
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au villaige et mirent bonnes! gardes a tous les passaiges alentour et entrerent 
dedans par si grant vigueur que incontinent ilz prirent et barrerent le marchie 
dudit villaige ouquel marchie et partie de ses gens se trouverent ou millieu et en 
ceste maniere se commencerent a combatre l'une partie contre l'autre. La bataille 
commenca.sur le point de x heures du matin maiz pour ce que la place estoit petite 
peu de combatans y pouvoient labcurer et alerent les choses en si grant extremite 
que quatre de ceulx qu'ilz estoient de la garde du corps du Roy en sa presence 
furent mors de trait et le Roy mesme fut feru en l'espaule d'un trait maiz il ne lui 
toucha que ung peu la char. En fin quant ilz eurent combatus l'espace de trois 
heures la: partie du Roy se voyant avoir le pire se rompirent d'un des coustes et 
commencerent a fouyr et le duc de Sombrecet se retrait dedans ung hostel pour 
soy sauver et celler laquelle chose veue par ceulx dudit d'Yorc incontinent 
asseigerent ladite maison tout a lentour. Et la le duc d'Yorc fit commandement 
que le Roy feust prins et tyre bors de la presse et mis en.l'abbaye:a sauvete et ainsi 
fut fait. Et en celle abbaye se retrait aussie avec lui le duc de Bouquingan lequel 
estoit tresfort feru de trois fleches. -Et incontinent cecy fait commencerent a 
combatre Sombrecet et les sciens qu'ilz en ce lieu estoient dedans l'ostel lesquelz 
se deffendirent vaillamment. Et en la fin apres ce que les portes furent rompues 
voyant le duc de Sombrecet qu'il n'y avoit autre remede il delibera avec les sciens 
de venir dehors et ainsi fit il dont fut incontinent lui et toutes 8es gens environes 
des gens du duc d'Yorc. Et apres ce qu'il y en eust aucuns ferus et que le duc de 
Sombrecet en eust tue quatre de sa propre main ainsi que on dit il fut aterrez d'une 
haiche et incontinent en plusieurs lieux fut tellement feru qu'il finist la sa vye. 
. Eten tandis que le dit Sombrecet faisoit ceste deffense tant en l’hostel que dehors 
les autres de sa partie qu'ilz estoient dehors demoures tousiours se combatoient 
contre ceulx d'Yorc en maniere que trois seigneurs y morurent du couste de 
Sombrecet c'est assavoir le conte de Notomberlant le seigneur de Clifort duquel 
est grant dommaige car il estoit vaillant homme et messire Richart A Rinten? 
aussi noble chevalier et vaillant homme et plusieurs autres gentilz hommes et 
escuiers tant d'une partie que d'autre en maniere que en tout ils moururent ii? 
personnes ou environ. La bataille dura jusques a deux heures et demie apres midi 
et ce fait les gens du duc d'Yorc s'en alerent en l'abbaye pour tuer le duc de 
Bouquingan et le tresorier que on appelle le comte de Willesire qu'ilz c'estoient 
la retrais aves le Roy maiz ledit duc d'Yorc ne le voult souffrir mais envoia son 
herault devers le Roy pour lui notiffier qu'il deust eslire lequel il avoit le plus chier 
ou de delivrer prisonniers lesdiz deux seigneurs en ses mains ou qu'ilz feussent 
tuez devant lui et soy mectre ou second peril. Pourquoy le Roy accorda de bonne 
voulonte de lui donner arréste lesdiz deux seigneurs et ainsi fit il en especial le duc 
de Bouquingan, le tresorier ne se poust trouver car desia s'en estoit il fouy en 
habit de moynne et encoires jusques aujourduis xxvii^ jour de may ne scet on 
point ou il est aler. Et quant toutes ces choses furent faictes le duc d'Yorc entra 
dedans l'abbaye et s'en ala devant la personne du Roy et la se mist a genoulx luy 
cryant mercy en quelque maniere qu'il pouroit avoir offense et du peril en quoy 
il avoit mis sa personne et beaulcoup d'autres bonnes et humbles paroles lui 
remoingstrant qu'il n'estoit point ale contre lui maiz contre les traytres de sa 
couronne et en la fin avant que le duc d'Yorc se partit d'illec le Roy lui pardonna 
tout et demeura en sa bonne grace et ce jour le Roy le duc d'Yorc et tous autres 


!MS., bonne. Ni 
Sir Richard Harrington, controller of the-king’s household, see infra, ‘ Fastolf 
Relation”, p. 65; History of Parliament, Biographies, p. 425. 
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seigneurs s’en sont venus a Londres ou ilz ont este receuz a grant joye et solemp- 
nelle procession. Et le dit duc d'Yorc sera maintenant sans contredit le premier 
apres le Roy et aura le gouvernement de tout. Dieu lui doint grace de bien 
besoigner et ait pitie des ames des trespasses. Amen. 


APPENDIX II 


FASTOLF RELATION | 
College of Arms, Arundel MS. 48, fos. 341-342. 


> “Le Primer Jorney Seynt Albons’ : 


Le Jeudy xxii jour-de may prochain paravant la feste de penthecoste l'an du 
Regne du Roy nostre souverain seigneur Henry vi^ apres le conquest d’Engleterre 
xxxiii le dit Roy nostre souverain seigneur environ xi heures au matin arriva en 
la ville de Saint Albon et en sa compaignie estoient messeigneurs les ducs de 
Boukyngham et de Sommerset messeigneurs les contes de Pembrok de Stafford 
de Dorset de Northumberland de Devonshire et de Wylteshire messeigneurs de 
Roos de Clifford de Barneys de Sudley et de Faucomberge maistre Jehan Ormont 
Siers Richart Harryngton controleur de Postel du Roy nostre dit seigneur Bertyn 
Encheswesull! John Hannfford? William Lucy? chevaliers et plusieurs autres. 

Item le dit jour a semblable heure ou environ arriva pres ladite ville de Saint 
Albon monseigneur le duc de York et en sa compaignie estoient messeigneurs les 
contes de Warrewyk et de Salisbury et plusieurs chevaliers et banneretz et 
bachelers escuiers et aultres plusieurs. Lesquelz n'entrerent point dedens ladite 
ville de Saint Albon mais se tindrent en ordonnance pres ladite ville environ le 
trait d'une arbalestre. : 

Item incontinent qu'il fut vénu a la congnoissance dudit duc de Sommerset la 
venue dudit monseignéur d'York ylec pres icellui duc de Somerset envoya 
Lesparre poursuivant d'armes de monseigneur le duc d'Excestre devers mon dit 
seigneur d'York lui faire commandement ou nom et depar le Roy nostre dit 
seigneur que il et toute sa compaignie wydassent incontinent et se retrahissent sur 
paine «de lour ligeance et de forfaire corps et biens et tout ce qu'ilz porroient 
forfaire envers le Roy nostre ditseigneur. Et incontinent que ledit pursuivant fut 
departy vindrent derechief devers mon dit seigneur d'York Boukyngham le 
herault et en sa compaignie Joyeulx poursuivant de monseigneur de Bonneville 
lesquelz firent semblable messaige et pareil commandement comme avoit fait 
icellui Lesparre poursuivant. Sur quoy mon dit seigneur d'York commanda 
ausdits herault et poursuivant que sur le serment de leurs offices ilz lui dissent et 
declarassent si ledit commandement venoit de la propre bouche du Roy nostre 
dit seigneur et se ilz estoient venuz par son commandement expres. Et ilz respon- 
dirent que non et que mon dit seigneur de Boukyngham et mon dit seigneur de 
Sommerset disans eulx venir de devers le Roy nostre dit seigneur et avoir de par 


! Supra, p. 31, n. 4 and infra, p. Zo, n. I. 
* Supra, p. 31, n. 4. 
3He appears as a knight for Northants on a schedule which seems to provide a 
list of persons to be summoned for the council at Leicester on 21 May 1455, see 
supra, p. 12, n. 3 and History of Parliament, Biographies, p. 559. 
F 
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lui icellui commandement les avoient envoyez. À quoy mon dit seigneur respondit 
‘Vous direz au Roy nostre dit seigneur et-a mon cousin de Boukyngham que je 
suis venu ycy pour avoir expedicion des mes demandes et requestes et pour faire 
loyal service au Roy nostre, dit seigneur. Et se je savoie aucun de ma compaignie 
qui voulsist faire au contraire je en feroye moy mesme pugnicion a l'exemple des 
autres”. | 

Item incontinent mon dit seigneur d’York fist appeller Mowbray herault 
d'armes de monseigneur le duc de Norffolk et lui commanda aler devers le Roy 
nostre dit seigneur lui dire que il se recommandoit a sa noble et bonne grace tant 
humblement comme homme povoit faire a son souverain seigneur et pareillement 
a tous messeigneurs de (fo. 341") sa compaignie. Et lui requeroit et supplioit tres 
humblement qu'il lui pleust de sa begnigne grace lui octroyer les peticions 
requestes et demandes que autresfoiz il lui avoit envoyees par monseigneur de 
Faucomberge et autres en sa compaignie. 

Item ces choses dites au Roy nostre dit seigneur par le dit Mowbray herault il 
respondit qu'il n'avoit point veues lesdites peticions et lui commanda aler devers 
mondit seigneur de Boukyngham disant que il l'avoit commis pour celluy jour 
pour donner reponse sur toutes les matieres qui seroient a respondre de par luy. 

Item quant ledit. Mowbray vint devers mon dit seigneur de Boukyngham et 
qu'il lui ot dit et declairie tout son dit messaige mon dit seigneur de Boukyngham 
lui respondit qu'il estoit vray que le Roy nostre dit seigneur n'avoit encores point 
veu lesdites peticions et requestes et que tantost en diligence lui mesmes les 
monstreroit au Roy nostre dit seigneur et d'icelles envoyeroit response a mon dit 
seigneur d’York par ledit Boukyngham herault disant apres a icellui Mowbray 
herault ‘ Vous me recommanderez a mes beaux! freres d'York et de Salisbury a 
mon nepveu de Warrewyk et a mon frere de Norffolk ou cas qu'il soit en leur 
compaignie comme vous dites qu'il est pres c'est assavoir que ilz se advissent bien 
car le Roy est present et verront sa propre personne et sa banniere sur le champ et 
que ilz se retrayent jusques a Barnet ou a Hattefeld pour une nuyt en actendant 
que appointement puisse estre fait ou que ilz envoyent devèrs moy ung homme ou 
deux d'estat et de honneur pour parler avecques eulx’. A quoy ledit heraült lui 
demanda ‘Monseigneur vous plaist il autre chose moy commander pour ceste 
foiz’. Et il respondit ‘Oyl. Je veuil que vous me recommandez a mon frere de 
Norffolk et lui dites que nous sommes si prochains parens que s'il avoit une fille 
et moy une autre l'un ne pourroit espouser la fille l'un de l'autre sans licence du 
pape et plus oultre il a espousee ma seur. Et que je lui prie qu'il mecte hors de son 
cueur toute merencolie pensers ires et courroux pour ceste foiz et le Roy lui en 
saura gre et en sera mieulx en sa bonne grace'. Et ce dit ledit Mowbray herault 
lui demanda de rechief Monseigneur vous plaist il autre chose plus moy com- 
mander que je puisse dire devers mes dits seigneurs”. Et il respondit ‘Oyl. Nous 
voulons que tout le monde saiche que nous ne sommes ycy venuz pour supporter 
aucune personne ne pour quelconque autre cause si non seulement pour estre en 
la compaignie du Roy nostre dit seigneur comme de droit nous y sommes tenuz et 
qu'il appartient'. Et sur ce ledit herault print congie et retourna devers mon dit 
seigneur d'York auquel il fit son rapport cy dessus declairie. 

Item mon dit seigneur d'York incontinent renvoya de rechief pour seconde foiz 
ledit Mowbray herault devers mon dit seigneur de Boukyngham lui requerans 
qu'il voulsist aler devers le Roy nostre dit seigneur pour lui faire avoir response 
de ses dites requestes et peticions. Sur qouy mon dit seigneur de Boukyngham 


1Originally written ‘mon beau’ and corrected. 
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respondit audit herault que il feroit diligence et envoyeroit la response par son dit 
herault Boukyngham devers mon dit seigneur d'York dont il ne fist rien. 

Item et pour ce que ladite response ne venoit point la compaignie de mon dit 
seigneur d’York fut troublee disant que ce n'estoit que delaiz. Pourquoy mon dit 
seigneur d'York renvoya icellui Mowbray pour tierce foiz devers mon dit seigneur 
de Boukyngham lui requerant response de ses peticions sans plus delayer. Et 
quant icellui Mowbray herault arriva a la barriere (fo. 342") de ladite ville de 
Saint Albon qui est hault pres l'eglise parochiale d'icelle ville il trouva ylec Siers 
Richart Haryngton Bertyn Enthwesull et Jehan Hanfford chevaliers ‘Breknok1 
escuier et Jehan Swythman lesquelz demanderent audit herault que il vouloit. 
Et il respondit que il vouloit parler a mondit seigneur de Boukyngham. Et ilz lui 
diserent que tantost il parleroit a luy et envoyerent devers mon dit seigneur de 
Boukyngham lequel incontinent commanda son maistre d'ostel et ung chevalier 
nomme Sire Thomas Ffyndarne? aler devers ledit Mowbray herault. Et eulx 
venuz icellui Mowbray leur declaira la cause de sa venue. Et sur ce ilz alerent 
devers mon dit seigneur de Boukyngham: et firent actendre ledit herault jusques 
a leur retour. Et apres que ilz ourent este devers icellui monseigneur de Boukyng- 
ham retournerent devers icellui herault et lui diserent que mon dit seigneur de 
Boukyngham avoit este devers le Roy nostre dit seigneur lequel n'estoit pas advise 
pour leure donner aucune response. Et sur ce icellui herault print son congie. 
Et en retournant trouva mon dit seigneur d'York et toute sa compaignie qui venoit 
vers ladite ville de Saint Albon auquel monseigneur d’York icellui herault fist sa 
response. Sur quoy il respondit * Doncques il nous convient faire ce que faire 
nous pouvons”. Et sur ce poursouivirent leur alee vers ladite ville etc. 


Addressed : 


fo. 342" 
. À mon tres honnoure seigneur et maistre/ 
monseigneur Johan Ffastolf chevalier. 


“Tracés of a small seal in red wax. 
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APPENDIX III 


LISTS OF THE SLAIN 


If we disregard the narratives that repeat only the names of the fallen lords 
adding occasionally a commoner, there are four casualty lists, one-of which, that 
contained in the Register of the Archdeacons of St. Albans, is of an official char- 
acter. ‘These reports probably embody the first available news about the battle, 
for they were drawn up when doubt still prevailed whether certain persons were 
alive or dead. Some of the wounded inevitably succumbed a few days after the 
battle (Sir Bertin Entwistle died 28 May 1455 and John Willoughby made his will 
23 May) so it is not surprising if wounded men like the earl of Stafford and Henry 
Filongley, both of whom survived, were reckoned among the dead. 


*Probably John Brecknock, clerk of the controlment in the household, 
History of Parliament, Biographies, p. 106. 

*Fynderne crossed out and Sire Thomas Ffyndarne written in. For Finderne 
see tbid.; p. 326. 
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The shortest list is in the ‘Phillipps Relation’, which accounts for 10 persons 
other than lords. It is not altogether accurate, for it includes Clinton among the 
lords and Harper yeoman of the Crown among the Commons, who both survived; 
but at least it appears to be independent of the other known sources for out of a 
total of 10 commoners it supplies 4 names not elsewhere recorded, Harry Loweys, 
William Regmayde, John Raulyns and Asple.’ The longest list is provided by the 
‘Stow Relation’ in the form printed in the Annales containing 47 names not 
counting those of lords.? This list is not preserved in manuscript, and Stow or 
someone before him almost certainly created it by joining together two separate 
schedules. The 47 names fall into two parts, 20 in the first and 27 in the second. 
The first begins with 5 knights, Robert Vere, Bertram Entwistle, William Cham- 
berlain, Richard Fortescue? and Ralph Ferrers. None of these apart from Ent- 
wistle, whose name was recorded in practically every source, are reported any- 
where else, while Robert Vere* and William Chamberlain’ are known to have 
lived for many years after. T'he first part closes with Gilbert Hilding ' porter to 
the king’; and the second opens with another batch of gentry bearing ancient 
names such as Souche or Botreaux or officeholders like Ralph Babthorp and 
William Cotton. The name of a certain William Curwyn who appears in the 
Register of the Archdeacons of St. Albans seems to have been introduced in a 
. different form into the two parts of this composite list, for the first part contains 
a William Tarwin and the second a William Corvin.9 Of the 47 names comprised 
in the two parts no less than 10 are found nowhere else and 8 of these occur in the 
first part. They are Robert Vere, William Chamberlain, Richard Fortescue and 
Ralph Ferrers knights, John Bensted," John Alford,8 Humphrey Acworth and 
Alexander Breakespeare. The second supplies two only, John Apfinken and 
Gilbert Faldingar. The first part of the composite list, notwithstanding that it 
includes two undoubted survivors, is therefore the more independent. 'The 
second part reproduces towards the end the humbler persons whose names 
appear, also at the end, in the St. Albans Register. ° 

The list given by the ‘Stow Relation’ as printed in the Paston Letters has the 
advantage of surviving in manuscript. It is much shorter and contains, again 


1 Paston Letters, iii. 30. The fifth Lord Clinton lived until 1464 ; and Harper with 
two others of the king’s chamber was accused of conspiring to murder York on or 
before 4 June 1455 (ibid., p. 33). He is probably the same as Thomas Harper 
yeoman of the Crown, who received a grant in Dec. 1459 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452—61, 
p. 536). 

8Pp. 399b-400a. 

? Kingsford, Stonor Letters, i. 36, identifies him with the brother of the chief 
justice and accepts this evidence for his death. 

4 Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 270. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-61, p. 664. Reported 
slain in Cornwall, April 1461 (Paston Letters, iii. 269). 

5'Died 1462, monument in East Harling church, Norfolk. 

$In Stow's list (Annales, p. 399b) the name Roger Morecroft directly precedes 
William 'T'arwin and in the St. Albans Register Morecroft also precedes William 
Curwyn. 

"Possibly the same as John Bensted esquire of Herts, apparently a retainer of the 
duke of Exeter. If so he was a survivor (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-61, pp. 487, 497, 569, 
659). 

‘Unidentified. The name occurs in records, e.g. Cal. Close Rolls, 1454-67, 
p. 133, and a John Alfray, yeoman of the Crown, was alive 1460 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1452-61, p. 572). 
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excluding the lords, only 13 names; and, with the exception of Malmer Pagentoun, 
who appears nowhere else, the rest are all to be found either in the first or second 
part of the composite list printed in the Annales. Nevertheless the names in the 
‘Stow Relation’ as printed in the Paston Letters are possibly the first casualties 
to be known in view of the closing remark ‘and xxv mo whych names be not zet 
knowen'.! This would allow for a total of 41 including the lords, although it is 
maintained in both forms of the ‘Stow Relation’ that as many as 48 were buried 
at St. Albans. There is no very serious disagreement over the total number 
between the ‘Stow Relation’ in both its forms and the St. Albans Register which 
gives 43 including the earl of Stafford and Henry Filongley (alias Fynyngley) 
whose names were mistakenly added as an afterthought. 

The list in the Register of the Archdeacons of St. Albans is here reprinted in full 
and treated as a standard of comparison with the other lists since it may be con- 
sidered the most authoritative compilation on account of its being an ecclesiastical 
record directly connected with St. Albans itself.? The clerk who composed it must 
have felt some historical interest in doing so, otherwise he would scarcely have 
troubled to insert by means of interlineation the name of the earl of Stafford, 
whom he like others wrongly supposed to have died of wounds; but the main 
purpose was undoubtedly to furnish a list of casualties in anticipation of cases, 
chiefly testamentary, affecting the jurisdiction of St. Albans. Indeed the very next 
entry in the Register is the will of John Willoughby esquire, whose name occurs 
in the list, and who made a will the day following the battle in which he was 
mortally wounded. The casualty list was not drawn up before 28 May 1455, on 
which day Sir Bertin Entwistle, whose name is included, died according to his 
epitaph; and it was probably written into the Register before 21 June, the date 
when John Willoughby’s will, which is the next entry, was proved. 

Register of the Archdeacons of St. Albans, ‘Stoneham’.® fo. zg". Primum‘ 
Bellum apud Sanctum Albanum. Nomina interfectorum apud Sanctum Albanum 
in vico Sancti Petri xxii die mensis Maii anno domini millesimo cccc™ lv” 
presentibus domino rege Henrico vi*, duce Buk., duce Somersett, comite 
Northumber., comite de Wyltshyre, comite Dorset, comite Stafford, comite 
Pembrochie, comite Devonie, domino de Clyfford, domino de Sudelay ac aliis 
diversis militibus et generosis ex parte dicti domini regis venientibus, ex parte 
vero adversa duce Ebor., comite Warr., comite Sar. ac aliis militibus et generosis. 
Interfecti vero fuerunt dux Somersett, comes Northumber., (comes Staff.)® 
dominus de Clyfford. 


li. 28. 

*First published by W. Brigg in The Herts Genealogist and Antiquary, i (1895), 
28-29. Referred to in V.C.H. Herts., ii (1908), p. 18, as a list of those buried in the 
abbey, whereas the evidence shows that only the three lords were buried there. 

? Now at the Principal Probate Registry, Somerset House. 

“The word ‘primum’ added. On fo. 100” is a further entry ‘Bellum secundum 
anno domini M.CCCC. LX. videlicet die martis in carnisprivio post nonam fuit 
bellum secundum et ibidem interfecti fuerunt ad numerum quasi duo milia’. 

* Interlineated, but in the same hand, ‘comes Staff.’ By a strange coincidence 
the name Stafford as one of the slain has been inserted between the lines in the 
manuscripts of Vitellius A xvi and the Great Chronicle in each case by the original 
writer of the text (Chron. Lond., p. 165n, Great Chronicle, pp. 187, 425). In the 
‘Stow Relation’ (Paston Letters, iii. 28, Annales, p. 4002) Humphrey earl of Stafford, 
heir of the duke of Buckingham, is given among the wounded ; but in the Annales 
(p. 399b) he is also put among the dead. There must have been a persistent rumour 
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Bertinus Entwysell, miles.! Johannes Souche, armiger.? 
Johannes Willughby, armiger.? Johannes Botreaux, armiger.* 


of Stafford's death from wounds, for he survived the battle by three years and died 
of plague. Under the mayoral year 1457-8, Rawlinson B.355 has 'isto anno post 
festum Sancti Mychaelis obiit comes Staffordie in pestilencia’ (S. T.C., p. 112), 
which would put his death after 29 Sept. 1458 and before thé start of the next 
mayoralty in Nov. 1458. There is at Stafford (William Salt Library, D.1721/1/1, 
fo. 346") a 16th-century copy of a letter of Buckingham acknowledging the con- 
dolences of Bourchier, archbishop of Canterbury, on the death of Stafford. Unfor- 
tunately the copy omits date and place. There is also no direct mention of the cause 
of Stafford's death, though indirectly it confirms that he died of plague. Firstly, 
it appears that the duke's other sons had been sent away on Bourchier's advice to 
avoid infection: 'after the deathe of my said sonne my other sonnes your poore 
kynsmen and nephewes Henry and John weare in such places wheare as your good 
brotherhed hathe thoght that the should have bene'. Secondly, it seems that the 
archbishop had retired to the Carmelites of Aylesford to escape the plague, but that 
it had broken out among his servants for which reason the duke had stopped his son 
Henry from visiting Bourchier: “my intent was that my said Henry should have 
wayted upon your good lordshipe untyll that I was informed of your removeinge 
shald have bene unto the Freires of Elisford for the sicknes that rainethe and that 
certen of your servauntes should have bene visyted there withall, wherefore brother 
] beseeche you to take hit for no unkeyndnes for in good truthe that was the cause 
and non othér. .. -> There is evidence to show that Stafford was alive at least until 
Dec. 1457: Black Boohs of Lincoln's Inn, ed. J. Douglas Walker, 1 (1897), p. 32. 
Bale’s Chronicle, in S.T.C., p. 143, which is confirmed by Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-61, 
p. 306. See also ibid., pp. 355, 359, 371, 401, 403, 409, 664, 677, and Cal. Close Rolis, 
1454-67, pp. 169, 185-6, 363. 

1Sir Bartyn at Wessyll, ‘Phillipps Relation’. Dominus Bertrandus Nantvesell, 
Rawlinson B.355, in S.T.C., p. 108. Viscount of Bricquebec and formerly bailiff 
of the Cotentin. Died 28 May 1455 according to his epitaph in St. Peter's church, 
St. Albans (Weever, Funeral Monuments, p. 341). Drawings of his destroyed brass 
reproduced by Hilda M. Lane, ‘The male journey of St. Albans', ubi supra, p. 118. 
B. Grimshaw, The Entwistle Family (Accrington, 1924), pp. 17-31, gives further 
information, much of it uncritical. 

2Ralph Willoughby, esquire, ‘Stow Relation’ (Paston Letters and Annales). On 
fo. 79" of the Register, immediately following the casualty list, is entered the will 
dated 23 May 1455 and proved 21 June of ‘Johannes Willughby armiger de com, 
Stafford’. He asks for burial in St. Peter's, to the clergy and sacristan of which he leaves 
minor bequests. To his brother Henry he leaves his white horse, to John Newlond 
‘pro suo bono et fideli servicio’ 20/— and a bay, to Hugh Smith ‘pro suo fideli 
labore’ 20/- and a black horse. He directs that everything contained in a previous 
will be carried out according to the directions of the executors named in it, ' domina" 
Margareta, his mother, and his brothers Richard and Robert. 

3 William Souche, ‘Stow Relation’ (Paston Letters and Annales). Unidentified, 
but perhaps a lawyer, for in ‘Stow Relation’ (Paston Letters) his name is immediately 
preceded by the entry ‘men of courte’. 

1‘ Stow Relation’ (Paston Letters and Annales). Tristram Risdon (ob. 1640) in his 
Chorographical Description or Survey of the County of Devon (Plymouth, 1811), 
p. 308 refers to a John Botreaux of Molland Botreaux, killed at St. Albans, who 
was son of William Lord Botreaux. The Close, Fine and Patent Rolls of Henry VI's 
reign frequently mention a John Botreaux; but there were at least two persons of 
the name, since a writ of diem clausit for a John Botreaux esquire issued in April 
1445 (Cal. Fine Rolls, 1437-45, p. 301) and in June 1453 a John Botreaux knight 
was a commissioner for a tax in Bristol (7452-67, p. 43). 
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Willelmus Cotton, armiger.! Reginaldus Gryffyn, armiger.? 
Radulphus Babthorp, armiger,? Olivarius Atterton, 10 
Radulphus filius eius. ( ) frater eius. 
Gilbertus Scaresbrek, armiger.? Ricardus Chaunceler.12 
Alverey Malyverer, armiger.* Gilbertus Fyldryng.13 
Johannes Garthe, armiger.5 Hawlyn janitor domini regis. 
Thomas Pakynton, armiger. Elias at Wode.15 

Rogerus Morecroft, armiger." Willelmus Boteler.18 
Willelmus Curwyn.8 Robertus Wodéward.1? 


*‘Stow Relation’ (Paston Letters and Annales), ‘Phillipps Relation’, and the 
letter of John Crane 25 May 1455 (Paston Letters, iii. 31); History of Parliament, 
Biographies, p. 228; R. Somerville, History of the Duchy of Làncaster (1953), i. 399. 

2‘ Stow Relation’ (Paston Letters and Annales, described in the latter as ‘sewer 
to the king’ and his son as ' king's atturney’); Cal. Fine Rolls, 1452—61, pp. 100, 127; 
Cal. Inq. Post Mortem (Rec. Comm.), iv. 268, no. 40. Buried with his son in St. 
Peter's at St. Albans (Weever, p. 342); Somerville, i. 528, 529, 533, 574. 

“Gilbert Starbrok, ‘Stow Relation’ (Paston Letters), Gilbert Scaresbrooke 
(Annales), probably Gilbert Scaresbricke of Scaresbricke, Lancs (Visitation of 
Lancs by William Flower 1567, ed. F. R. Raines (Chetham Soc., Ixxxi, 1870), 
p. 89). 

“Oliver Malevory, ‘Stow Relation’ (Annales): Avery Mauleverer, History of 
Parliament, Biographies, p. 581. 

5‘ Stow Relation’ (Annales), unidentified. 

“Ibid. The swordbearer ‘ensifer’ to the earl of Northumberland, buried in St. 
Peter’s at St. Albans (Weever, p. 343). 

1‘ Stow Relation’ (Paston Letters and Annales, described in the former as ‘ Kynges 
messanger’). He was paid 3d. a day in the queen’s household as messenger of her 
council and usher and keeper of the new tower at Westminster next the king’s 
exchequer (Accounts of Queen Margaret’s Receiver General, 1452-3, fo. 16”. 
P.R.O., DL28/5/8). Information received from Mr. G. L. Harriss, Magdalen 
College. 

See supra, p. 68, n. 6. He drew wages as squire of hall and chamber Nov. 1446- 
Sept. 1452. Information of Mr Harriss. 

° Reginald Griffith, ‘Stow Relation’ (Annales) ; Gryphet' ussherof hall’, *Phillipps 
Relation”; an assewer of the hall in the household ordinance of 1454 (Proc. of the 
Privy Council, vi. 232). 

10 Oliver Alterton, ‘Stow Relation’ (Annales). Perhaps the same as Oliver Aterton, 
esquire, who escaped from prison in London Oct. 1454, to which the sheriff had 
committed him to answer a plea of trespass by ''homas Flete (Controlment Roll, 
32 Hen. VI, fo. 4". P.R.O., KB29/84). 

An unfilled space has been left for the name. 

12‘ Stow Relation’ (Annales) ‘porter to the king’, unidentified. 

33 Probably the same as Gilbert Hilding ‘porter to the king’, ibid., unidentified. 

1‘ Stow Relation’ (Paston Letters and Annales) in the former ‘ Kynges porter' in 
the latter ‘Queenes messenger’. 

15 Possibly Ellis Wood, ' Stow Relation? (Annales) unidentified. 

1** Stow Relation’ (Paston Letters and Annales) as yeoman. 'T'he name is common 
but a William Butler drew wages as a yeoman in various household offices from I437 
onward (information from Mr Harriss). Grants in 1437 and 1439 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1436-41, pp. 64, 280), and in 1451, judging from which he was then an old man 
(1446—52, p. 470). Yeoman or groom of the saucery in household ordinance of 1454 
(Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 230). 

17‘ Stow Relation’ (Annales), unidentified. 


` 
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Johannes Davy.! ; 'Thomas Barker.11 

Johannes of Heth.? et Johannes 'Tayllor de Henley super 
Johannes Chyld.? Thamisiam.1* 

Hugo North.‘ Johannes Chyetron cum comite de 
Willelmus Methelam.° P Wyltsh,? 

Willelmus Porter.? et Robertus Purton.t#. : 

Johannes de coquina ducis Buk.’ — ,; Roke de Westham.1® 

Nicholaus of the pantry.? Sutton clericus.1$ 

Johannes Page? Henricus Fynyngley.!? 

Willelmus Baker cum duce Buk.” 


‘1Both a John Daves and a John Davy occur in ‘Stow Relation’ (Annales); the 
two may be the same person possibly identical with the groofn porter of the chamber 
in household ordinance of 1454 (Proc. of the Privy Council, vi. 225) named John 
Davy, who appears to have survived until 1458 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452—61, p. 422). 

** Stow Relation? (Annales), unidentified. 

3 Not elsewhere recorded. 

4 [bid., unidentified. 

5 Not elsewhere recorded. 

. 8]bid., unidentified. 
` "Perhaps John Cocks, ibid. 

5 Ibid. i 

? Ibid. 

10 Perhaps the same as * William fishmonger to the duke of Buckingham” (tbid.). 

11 fid. 

13 Thid. 

13 Not elsewhere recorded. ‘Chyetron’ is probably an attempted rendering of a 
French name. 

"Ibid. 

18 Not elsewhere recorded. 

16 Allen Sutton ‘clarke chaplaine’, tbid. 

17 Henry Filongley, esquire, alias Fenyngley (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-61, p. 183), 
nephew of Sir John Fastolf and keeper of the great wardrobe. He was gravely 
wounded, but was recovering at home later in June (Paston Letters, iii. 30, 31, 33). 
The last three names are written together on a separate line slightly below the main 
group, as though added later. 


- 


. Talbot and Stanhope: 
an- Episode in Elizabethan Politics’ 


AMONG THE revolutions which altered the character of English society 
during the sixteenth century none is more.fundamental than that which 
transformed the ground rules of politics. Dynastic strife, local feud, or 
private war were replaced by the clash of rival religions and the contest of 
opposing policies. The suave figure of the courtier-politician ousted the 
heavy-handed war lord and his retainers. New loyalties shaped the pattern 
of politics, dynastic or ideological, breaking the links of personal or local 
allegiance. The lineaments of a new political order appeared, more compre- 
hensible to the modern imagination than the faction-fights of the fifteenth- 
century magnates. The Elizabethan political scene has to us a pleasing but 
deceptive air of modernity. 

Without doubt the emergence of ideology as a major political factor is a 
striking feature of the Tudor world. Political movement became polarized 
in a new and distinctive way ; an important rationale of action was provided. 
Yet these new conditions did not so much supplant the old political order 
as overlay it. True, some of the basic features of the old system were dis- 
placed. Private warfare was ruled out; the old-fashioned war lord, modelled 
on the King-Maker, stumbled clumsily from the scene. But the enduring 
struggle for power and place did not lose its personal character. Family 
rivalries over prestige, property, or precedence; litigious quarrels between 
hot-headed squires; even the open combat of the duel, were still features 
of. political life. They often intervened to blur ideological difference or 
policy disagreements. The substance of politics remained in large part 
personal. A certain proportion of the wrangles which earlier would have 
been fought out with brute force were now settled in the law courts. But 
where the disputants were prominent enough, they inevitably sought the 
fiat of the privy council, either in its ordinary or in its Star Chamber juris- 
diction. At this level influential friends were more useful than a water-tight 
legal case, and the struggle for victory became a purely political one. As 
often as not, in such cases, the original issues were submerged in the struggle 
for a personal triumph. And as yet none of the conventions of party warfare 
existed to dull the clash of personal rivalry by establishing agreed rules of 
combat. 

When the antagonists were great enough, the fury of their contentions 
ruffed the whole court circle, drawing in as partisan or mediator most of 
the greater courtier-politicians. In the early 1590's a quarrel of this kind 

1I am indebted to the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation whose 


fellowship made possible the research on which this article is based. I must also 
thank the College of Arms for permission to see the Talbot Papers in their possession. 
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' flared up, destined to sputter its uncertain course across the political. 
firmament for four years; and its smouldering ashes were to blaze up again 
so late as 1599. The principals in this tangled episode were Gilbert, earl 
of Shrewsbury and Sir Thomas Stanhope of Shelford, Notts. Each of the 
two eminent rivals gathered around him a small army of partisans and from 
the initial quarrel there sprang up a curious family of sub-quarrels, some 
integral, some quite tangential to the original dispute. Gilbert, seventh 
earl of Shrewsbury, succeeded his father George in November 1590. His 
inheritance, in spite of charges upon it, was perhaps the most splendid in 
England. The Talbots were among the oldest noble families; few could 
rival their pride of ancientlineage. And the Talbot heir had means to match 
his dignity. Possibly the richest subject in the realm, Earl George had 
enjoyed an income of some {10,000 a year.! But not every view of the new 
earl’s prospects was so fair. Bitter quarrels over the inheritance with his 
brothers and the dowager (at once his step-mother and mother-in-law), as 
well as his own debts, tarnished the splendours of his new honours. More- 
over, he might well wonder if his great inheritance were not diminished in 
some of its more intangible assets. In recent decades the political conse- 
quence of the Talbot family had hardly matched their wealth and dignity. 
The fifth earl, Gilbert's grandfather, had ruled the north as lord president 
and sat in the privy council under both Edward and Mary. George, the 
sixth earl, had at least retained the lieutenancy of the three shires of Notting- 
ham, Derby and Stafford, as well as the chief justiceship in eyre north of 
Trent and such lesser offices as the chamberlainship of the exchequer. But 
Earl George was excluded from the inner circle of power around the queen, 
and the long years as the Scottish queen's warden had kept him away from 
court. His extensive correspondence with the Lords Burghley and Leicester 
during this period reflects in its very tone the sixth earl's own sense of 
diminished consequence. Nor had the final years of his life afforded much 
. consolation for earlier disappointment. The undignified and highly public 
wrangle with his wife, Bess of Hardwick, evoked the queen's displeasure, 
, and the final award in the allocation of property had gone against him. The 
new ear] might thus reflect that while there was no absolute decline in the 
family position, much relative advantage had been lost. They stood farther 
from the centre of power than at any time since the coming of the Tudors, 

while new families pushed forward all about them. 

Among these new families were Nottinghamshire neighbours of the earl, 
the Stanhopes.? As local gentry the Stanhopes had a reputable past. 
Established at Rampton, they had served as sheriffs and knights of the shire 
frequently during the past century and a half. But only very recently had 
they risen from mere local consequence to office and influence at court. 


1Joseph Hunter, Hallamshire, ed. Alfred Gatty (London, 1869), p. 98, quoting 
Talbot MSS. (College of Arms) G 335. 

2 For details about the Stanhopes see Robert 'l'horoton, Antiquities of Nottingham- 
shire (London, 1790), i. 289ff. For Lady Stanhope's correspondence with Burghley, 
see British Museum, Lansdowne MSS. 12-39 passim. 
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Sir Michael Stanhope, a younger son of the house, served in Henry VIII's 
court and acquired the monastic lands of Shelford on the Trent between 
Nottingham and Newark. The lucky marriage between his sister Anne and 
the future Protector Somerset brought Sir Michael a fleeting though 
precarious eminence which ended when both master and follower died on 
the scaffold in. 1551. Perhaps through the influence of the duchess of 
Somerset the family lands were saved to Stanhope's widow. That prudent 
lady, who lived until 1587, not only conserved the family property, but 
through a carefully cultivated friendship with Burghley was able to launch 
her four younger sons on successful political careers. For two of them, 
John and the youngest, Michael, she found places at court. After some years 
of obscurity, they emerge into prominence rather suddenly about the end 
of the 1580’s. John Stanhope secured the Postmastership in 1590 and there- 
after appears as a confidant of both Burghley and Robert Cecil. Michael 
seems not to have obtained an official post until later, but he was a regular 
attendant on the queen and in the confidence of Lord Keeper Puckering by 
1591. Of the other brothers, Dr. Edward pursued an ecclesiastical career, 
as chancellor to the bishop of London, and later as a master in chancery, 
while another Edward was a member of the Council of the North. 

In the meantime Sir Thomas, the eldest, knighted in 1575, remained at 
home to build up the family position. He was pricked sheriff of N ottingham- 
shire three times, was on the commission of peace in both that county and 
Derby, and county member for the former shire in the 1586 parliament. 
Altogether the Stanhopes might congratulate themselves. In spite of their 
father’s disastrous end, they had not only retained their local consequence, 
but more important, had secured a strategic foothold at court. Close to 
both monarch and minister, they were ablenot only to nurse their own interest, 
but also through their intimacy with the great to advance or retard the 
hopes of other suitors for royal favour. Since the principal properties of 
the Talbots lay in Nottingham, Derby and the adjoining parts of Yorkshire, 
Sir Thomas Stanhope, like other gentry of the area, moved within the circle 
of the sixth earl. A friendly, even confidential relationship subsisted between 
the old earl and Sir Thomas, and good relations also prevailed among the 
younger generation of both families. Both John and Michael Stanhope 
were Earl Gilbert’s confidential informants at court in 1590-1. The former 
was even an intermediary with Burghley for the regrant of the old earl’s 
offices.? But even at the time of Earl George's death there was open quarrel 
between Gilbert Talbot and Thomas Stanhope. The origins of the dispute 
are obscure. Sir Thomas, writing to his brother in March 1591, blamed the 
earl's bad faith and deliberate malice. Shrewsbury was at the same time 
saying equally hard things of Stanhope in a letter to Burghley.? 


! P.R.O., Transcript of Talbot MSS. at Longleat, Letters 4, 35, 126; Edmund 
Lodge, Illustrations of British History (London, 1838), ii. 421, 432, 435; Talbot MSS. 
(College of Arms) H 151. 

* H[istorical] M[anuscripts] C[ommission], Hatfield, iv. 112-115. See also H.M.C., 
11th Report, Savile, p. 122 and B.M., Egerton MS. 2410, 7 March 159o-1. 
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Whatever personal grudge might lie behind it, the immediate ground of 
dispute was the lieutenancy of Nottinghamshire. Earl George's commission 
had not been renewed to his son. The latter wrote to Burghley that Stanhope 
was disseminating wild rumours to keep him out of office. The worst of 
these was the story that Earl Gilbert was merely a puppet in the hands of 
Lady Shrewsbury and Thomas Markham, the family confidant.1 This the 
angry nobleman denied most vehemently. At the same time it is clear from 
the Stanhopes’ letters that Thomas was eagerly seeking a renewal of his 
own commission as deputy lieutenant.® In the pursuit of these two coveted 
dignities the antagonists were ready to wage bitter war. The earl’s letter 
to Burghley did not mention another source of irritation. Earl George had 
arranged a marriage between one of his nieces and John, grandson and heir 
of Sir William Holles, a wealthy Nottinghamshire squire. The elders both 
died in 1590, and the young John Holles in the following May married 
Anne, Thomas Stanhope's only daughter. Earl Gilbert's hostility was 
thereby deepened and now extended to include young Holles. 'The latter 
was already enjoying the benefits of his new alliance; Michael Stanhope 
was fishing for a knighthood for his new nephew.? 

Shrewsbury, convinced that his dignity and credit could only be defended 
by a crushing attack on Stanhope, sought better fighting ground than mere 
personalanimosity. He had already found an issue, one which he mentioned 
to Burghley in his letter of May 1591. About 1570 Thomas Stanhope had 
built a weir across the 'Trent near his house at Shelford (between Notting- 
ham and Newark) to provide water-power for his grist mills there. This 
had been done with the consent of the local nobility and gentry, including 
the old earl of Shrewsbury. Over the years this blockage of the Trent 
irritated various local interests: fishermen who found their catch smaller; 
farmers whose meadows above the weir were flooded; and traders whose 
boats had difficulty in passing through the canal around the weir.* In the 
spring of 1592 a petition, signed by 500 townsmen of Lincolnshire and 
Nottinghamshire and by the fishermen of the lower Trent, was forwarded 
to the privy council by the Lords Willoughby of Parham and Sheffield.5 


.The council after debate and correspondence decided in the autumn that 
‘the agitation was at least in part factitious, stirred up by Shrewsbury's 


agents, who had gone about with a prepared petition which they urged 
countrymen to sign at their master's request.® The privy council was moved. 


1Thomas Markham of Ollerton and Kirby Bellairs, Standard-Bearer of the 
Gentlemen Pensioners, Ranger of Sherwood Forest, sheriff of Nottinghamshire 
1591, J.P. in 1592, died 1606. 

2 Stanhope had been a deputy lieutenant under George, earl of Shrewsbury. See 
also H.M.C., Hatfield, iv. 112-115; Talbot MSS. (College of Arms) H 151. 

3 See Gervase Holles, Memorials of the Holles Family, 1493-1656 (Camden Soc., 
4rd ser. lv), pp. 9off and B.M., Eg. MS. 2410, 7 March 1590-1. 

4P.R.O., Star Chamber 5 S 36/13. 

5 Acts of the Privy Council, ed. J. R. Dasent (London, 1890-1907), xxiii. x6. 

5 Ibid., pp. 148-50; B.M., Harleian MS. 6995, fo. 91; P.R.O., Star Chamber 5 
S 19/34; Talbot MSS. (College of Arms) H 393. 
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to this conviction partly by the testimony. of Lord Sheffield, initially a 
sponsor of the petition, but now swung over to the Stanhope side by the 
influence of his cousin and close ally, John Holles.! 

Hence the council remitted the matter to a local commission of sewers 
to be appointed by the lord keeper, Puckering.? Although the Stanhopes 
had parried the worst force of the blow, they were seriously alarmed by the 
proposal for the commission of sewers. Sir Thomas pleaded with the 
lords of the council ‘that the Earl is a peer of the realm and a mighty man 
of authority and power in these parts and that all the country doth rely upon 
his lordship'.? Any local commission would merely do the earl's bidding, 
and Stanhope begged to be allowed to take exception to individual nominees. 
The same argument was being pressed with good effect by Michael Stan- 
hope, his youngest brother, who was then in attendance on the queen during 
her westward progress. Lord Keeper Puckering had been left behind in 
London and relied on Michael Stanhope to convey his messages to the queen, 
to provide court news, and in general to watch over the keeper's interests 
during the latter's enforced separation from the court. Stanhope per- 
formed these functions with zeal, at the same time pressing his brother's 
case with the lord keeper. His efforts bore fruit in a royal order of 4 October 
15925 ordering a stay of the commission since there was some purpose of 
mediation between tbe contestants. For the moment the Stanhopes had 
successfully checked their opponent. Michael had initially shown reluctance 
to risk his credit at court in Thomas’ cause. In March 1591 he urged con- 
ciliation, but his impetuous brother had declared, ‘for my own part I can 
die but once and I had rather pay that sum whatsoever the day they discredit 
either my own power, reputation, or any of my so loving brethren who so 
carefully deal for me'. When the earl launched his attack through the 
fishermen's petition, Michael was ready to hazard his own court interest for 
the family cause.9 

Tbe earl of Shrewsbury, blocked in the more or less formal channels of 
legal action, followed the Stanhope example and sought more private ways 
to further his cause. His first move was made in late August 1592 when he ` 
wrote to the privy council, accusing Stanhope of “proud, false, and unmeet. ^ 
words'. He cited the queen's own command, given when he was last at 
court, to turn to her personally for redress should the Stanhopes forget 
themselves in any way toward him. T'he particular words had been uttered 
to some of the earl’s own servants, such statements as, ‘My lord lies’; ‘My 
lord is no lieutenant’; ‘If my lord come hither I will meet him, but he will 
not.’ The earl’s followers had reiterated his lawful intentions and peaceful 


1Talbot MSS. (Longleat), Letter 131; H.M.C., Portland MSS., ix. 74; B.M., 
Additional MS. 32464, fo. 25; B.M., Harl. MS. 6995, fo. 97. 

3Talbot MSS. (College of Arms) H 433. 

? B.M., Harl. MS. 6995, fo. 103. $ Jbid., fo. 95. 

s Ibid., fo. 135 and Shrewsbury's reaction in Talbot MSS. (College of Arms) I 153. 

5B.M., Eg. MS. 2410, 7 March 1590-1; at the same time Michael was trying to 
soothe and conciliate the earl; see Talbot MSS. (College of Arms) H 151. 
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purposes; ‘My lord is a subject.” To which Stanhope scornfully retorted, 
‘That is his grief, he is sorry for that.’! The earl may have doctored the 
' evidence, but he probably had no high expectations since in this same letter 
to the council he wryly hints that any indignity offered him is acceptable 
at court. In any case the charge fell flat; the queen dryly noted that the 
testimony came from the earl’s servants; ? and no action was taken by the 
privy council. 

Shrewsbury continued to pull all possible strings. In Earl George's 
lifetime Lord Burghley had often stood good friend to Gilbert Talbot, 
effecting reconciliations with his angry father and even arranging the pay- 
ment of the son's debts. In hope of continued support the new earl again 
turned to the lord treasurer and besieged the latter with querulous letters. 
For Shrewsbury the crux of the matter was his own faltering credit at court. 
Desperately he wrote, ‘As to the lieutenancy, though I well know there is 
nothing in the vulgar opinion (through all this county) [which] makes men 
to conceive as they do that my credit with Her Majesty is very mean, yet 
so long as she shall not hold me worthy of it, I will not desire it.’ But, the 
earl angrily added, let him not be forced to swallow such indignities as none 
of his ancestors ever endured. The treasurer was not to be importuned; 
his letters in reply were coolly friendly although non-committal, but 
through a servant of Shrewsbury he sent a pointed message. According to 
the minister, the queen was profoundly irritated by the tactics used in 
getting up the fishermen’s petition and even more angry at an attempt to 
browbeat the townsmen of Nottingham into signing a similar petition." The 
latter scheme offended not only the royal sense of justice but also Her 
Majesty's regard for propriety, since.the town meeting was summoned on 
a Sabbath morning before divine service. Lastly—and most important— 
Burghley warned the earl of the queen's contemptuous view that Shrewsb 
was indeed but a puppet of his wife.* ; 

.. Buttheearl was too deeply committed to heed this warning, and despairing 
of Cecil support, sought aid in other quarters. His chief bid for support 
was made to three major councillors, Buckhurst, Howard of Effingham and 
Sir Thomas Heneage, to each of whom he wrote separately. From Heneage 
he could expect a sympathetic response, for the latter had not only supplied 
confidential information about the privy council’s views in August, but in 
September had made an open offer of assistance. The first answer, however, 
was a joint letter from all three councillors, courteous, even cordial, ad- 
dressed to the earl as ‘one of the great personages of the commonwealth’ 
but firmly suggesting mediation.5 A separate letter from Buckhurst, written 
the same day, puts the case more fully and very frankly.? Indeed, it is a 

Talbot MSS. (Longleat), Letter 130 with enclosure. 

3H.M.C., Hatfield, v. 254; Talbot MSS. (College of Arms) H 423. 

Talbot MSS. (Longleat), Letter 133. 

“Talbot MSS. (College of Arms) H 425. 

5'l'albot MSS. (Longleat), Letter 129 and (College of Arms) H 433; for the three 


lords! reply see T'albot MSS. (Longleat), Letter 137. 
8]bid., Letter 138. 
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pithy exposition of Elizabethan politics by an eminent practitioner. Lord 
Buckhurst is explicit: 


We that live here in court and see how matters are handled and do pass, shall 
surely much better judge of these things than you that are so far from the sight 
and dealings of this place, assuring your lordship (if I can judge anything at all) 
that the continual presence of these two brethren in court, with the near place 
they hold to Her Majesty, and that which is above all the rest, the especial favour 
which Her Majesty doth bear unto them, will always prevail with so great advan- 
tage against you as it will not be possible for you or your friends to carry this cause 
in that course of good success which peradventure you hope for. 


The councillor continues his advice. He points out that anyone so eminent 
as the ear] has enemies, large and small, and it is ‘one of the great dangers 
and infelicities of this place that even the meanest may do us more hurt than 
peradventure the great can do us good.” He finishes by citing a maxim of 
Tudor policy. The council is never anxious to add to the power and 
countenance of the magnates and 'think it both justice, equity, and wisdom 
to take care that the weaker part be not put down by the mightier.’ Lord 
Howard's brief letter only confirmed his colleague's advice.! Shrewsbury 
might have done well to take the sage advice of these experienced hands, 
but he was too far committed or too obstinate to give way, and his answer 
to them echoes Stanhope's earlier declaration of intransigence. His reputa- 
tion, he asserted, was so damaged that it could be cleared only by vindica- 
tion atlaw. 'I prefer an open foil to a smothered dishonour.'? Buckhurst 
washed his hands of the matter; only Heneage, although still preferring 
mediation, offered continued partisanship. 

The next act in the drama was set on quite another stage—that of the 
parliamentary election for the shire of Nottingham. Shrewsbury countered 
Sir Thomas Stanhope's candidacy by advancing his brother-in-law Sir 
Charles Cavendish and a neutral squire, Philip Strelley. By an ironic turn 
of circumstance, Stanhope's running-mate was Thomas Markham, long- 
time friend of Earl Gilbert, now, for reasons we do not know, his enemy.? 
In spite of Burghley's coolness towards Cavendish's candidacy, the earl 
could rejoice in victory this time; a shrewd manoeuvre on election day left 
the Stanhope faction sitting in an empty shire ball while the election pro- 
ceeded peacefully in the castle court.4 The tension of this election day was 
heightened by a new enmity now projected into the quarrel. John Holles 
had already incurred the hostility of Earl Gilbert by becoming Stanhope’s 
son-in-law. Gervase Markham, favourite of the countess of Shrewsbury 


1 [bid., Letter 139. 3 Ibid., Letter 141. 

3 Ibid., Letter 136. 

‘See J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan House of Commons (London, 1949), pp. 62-68. 

° Gervase Markham, son of Ellis Markham of Dunham on Trent, Notts.: born 
1557, sheriff of Notts. 1625. He is not to be confused with the well-known literary 
figure of the same name, a son of Robert Markham of Cotham, who was also a 
member of the Shrewsbury connection. See C. Markham, Markham Memorials 
(London, 1913), i. 138ff. 
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and champion to her husband, inflamed this enmity bj taking up his master's 
cause and challenging Holles. The privy council heard that they would 
meet at the election and sent off a hasty warning to the Nottinghamshire 
justices. The day passed without a duel between the two fire eaters, but 
+ their mutual hatred only burned hotter. 

The earl had chalked up one success in the election, but he was completely 
thwarted on the bigger issue of the weir. Atthis depressing juncture of their 
affairs the countess of Shrewsbury determined to take a hand and dispatched 
to Sir Thomas Stanhope by messenger two ringing insults.! In the first 
and'simpler, sent on 10 February 1593, she was content to call him a 
reprobate and his son ascoundrel. Inthe second, five days later, she enlarged 
on her sentiments, declared that she did not wish his death, but only that 
‘all the plagues and miseries that may befall any may light upon such a 
caitiff as you are,’ and ended by predicting his eternal damnation. "This 
may have relieved the lady’s feelings, but it hardly forwarded her husband's 
cause. : 

Otherwise the winter passed without incident; with the coming of spring 
Shrewsbury laid his plans for a new strategy, that of open attack. Despairing 
of successful legal action through the commission of sewers,? he determined 
to use direct means. His scheme was simply to rouse the country-people 
to the demolition of Shelford weir. For the planning and execution of this 
stroke he had two apt agents at hand, Nicholas Williamson and George 
Moore, minor members of the local squirearchy. Williamson, the principal 
organizer, was the earl's estate agent for lands in Nottinghamshire and 
Derby and lived in one of the 'T'albot houses, at Sawley, Derbyshire, about 
nine miles from Shelford. Under this skilful direction plans were carefully 
matured. The night of Easter Saturday (14-15 April) was chosen, as ' being 
a time of silence especially Easter Even at night, of all other nights to be the 
most convenient time for the peaceable and quiet pulling down of the said 
weir.5 Men were to converge from different points on the weir, some 
equipped with tools for the work to be done, others with arms to watch 
against interference. The night's work was done peacefully enough but 
failed to wreck the weir completely. Hence.a second and even more 
elaborate attack had to be organized. The day chosen for this assault was 
10 May. This time the conspirators were bolder, setting up a small fort on 
the earl’s ground commanding the weir and placing a garrison there during 
early May to warn off Stanhope's repair-men. On 1o May, in broad daylight, 
two parties formed; one to finish the work at Shelford, the other to form a 
reserve force at Newark ready to come to the rescue if necessary. This time 
a trench was dug on the earl’s land, large enough to convey the whole stream 
of Trent around the weir, a process which, successfully completed, brought 
the Stanhope mills to a standstill.4 How far the weir was a real grievance 
to the countryside is difficult to winnow out of the conflicting and prejudiced 


VTalbot MSS. (Longleat), Letter 151 and B.M., Harl. MS. 7042, fo. 92. 
*H.M.C., Hatfield, v. 59. 
3P.R.O., Star Chamber 5 S 36/13. 5 Ibid., 5 S 77/36, 70/28, 36/13. 
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testimony. Very probably some fishermen and some boatmen had suffered, 
although the accusations made by Shrewsbury's men in their Star Chamber 
evidence were vague and uhspecific. But the affair could hardly be passed 
off as the spontaneous uprising of an outraged countryside when there was 
every token of a conspiracy carefully organized in advance. 

In the meantime the earl had exerted his influence on the local scene in 
other ways. When Stanhope attempted to bring an indictment at Notting- 
ham sessions (sessions specially ordered by the privy council), Shrewsbury 
persuaded John Bassett, the sheriff, to make a last-minute change of venue 
to Newark. As a consequence, the witnesses, subpoenaed for Nottingham, 
failed to turn up and instead of indicting the wreckers of Shelford weir, the 
grand jury cited Stanhope as perpetrator of a public nuisance.! The justices 
sat at Newark on 10 May, the very day of the second assault on the weir, 
and their noonday recess was interrupted by Stanhope's messenger, de- 
manding instant succour at the weir. But the sheriff declined to move before 
he dined? and lingered so long on various pretexts that it was six in the 
evening when he arrived at Shelford to view the completed ruin of the weir. 
The exhortations of Sir John Holles, Edward Stanhope and Richard 
Whalley, three justices of the Stanhope faction, to pursue the rioters left 
him unmoved ; and after the sheriff's departure the rioters returned to watch 
over their handiwork and to celebrate until late the following afternoon. 

The attack on Shelford weir was the grand assault of the campaign, but 
two flanking movements were accomplished later.? In the autumn the wall 
of Stanhope's deer park at Horsley Park, Derbyshire, was broken down by a 
mob, which on close investigation turned out to be Nicholas Williamson and 
some villagers egged on by him. At about the same time enclosures of 
common at Tawton, Nottinghamshire, made by Stanhope, were levelled 
by neighbouring farmers, an action once again manipulated by the ubiquitous 
Williamson. In both cases there was the same effort to represent the affair 
as an explosion of local resentment against an unpopular and unjust land- 
lord. Stanhope, badly beaten on his home ground, where it was clear he 
could raise no countervailing interest against the earl's, made clamorous 
complaint to the council. Their peremptory instructions to the Nottingham- 
shire magistracy after the Easter attack had been ignored or evaded, and 
after the second riot at Shelford weir, official anger ran very high. ‘Howbeit 
the wilful negligence and partiality hath been such in sundry of you (as it 
seemeth) that it rather tended to the manifest contempt of justice and of 
Her Majesty’s commandment than yielded any show of care in you to 
perform your duties, whereat Her Highness doth not a little marvel and 
doth in her wisdom intend to take further knowledge thereof hereafter as 
time shall permit.'* But it was easier to issue instructions from court than 
to enforce obedience in Nottinghamshire, and as late as August the council 
had to intervene to protect Stanhope, who was threatened by a local indict- 
ment for setting a watch over the weir after an attempt to burn it. The 

1B.M., Harl. MS. 6996, fo. 9. 'P.R.O., Star Chamber 5 S 57/8. 

Ibid., 5 S 25/16, 28/29, 39/31, 13/26, 37/9. — * Acts Privy Council, xxiv. 267. 
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A 
council was emphatic in insisting on Stanhope's right to repair the weir 
until judgment were given against him.! 

Ultimately all these attacks on Stanhope's property were the subject of 
protracted Star Chamber proceedings from which many depositions survive. 
Stanhope, as complainant, spared no effort to make clear the prime respon- 
sibility of the earl of Shrewsbury, of whom virtually all the defendants were 
tenants or servants. The earl’s followers, almost without exception, were 
faithful to their lord and gave away very little. T'heir evidence emphasized 
the grievances of the countryside against the lord of Shelford, and William- 
son insisted that the rioters were merely removing a proved public nuisance. 
Nevertheless, two salient factors stood out: that the conspirators were all 
clients of the earl; and that the three attacks, far from being spontaneous 
outbreaks, were carefully planned in advance by Shrewsbury's chief agents 
in those parts. The lords in the Star Chamber dealt out fines to thirteen 
defendants. Two of the gentlemen involved were assessed at 1,000 marks 
each; three others at £200 apiece; while the smaller fry escaped with in- 
dividual fines of £40. 'T'hey were still in the Fleet in May 1595 when order 
for release was given and the fines reduced by half.? 

Sober afterthoughts could have given the earl little occasion for satisfac- 
tion. The gratifying display of his territorial influence had ended in a new 
shock to his local credit. The coveted lieutenancy of Nottinghamshire was 
further off than ever. The queen, although not prepared to take action 
against the earl, remained coldly disapproving.? But matters became 
suddenly even graver in the summer of 1595. When the ringleader William- 
son had been examined in Star Chamber in 1593, his answers had been bold 
enough. But rumour was circulating so early as 1592 that Williamson was 
a reconciled papist of long standing.* At some point his courage suddenly 
failed, and when the earl declined further protection, Williamson fled 
abroad. There he moved in Catholic exile circles, dealt with the earl of 
Westmorland, and finally returned to Britain in the company of a mission 
sent to convert James of Scotland. Driven ashore at Yarmouth, Williamson 
was arrested before he could slip over the border. In the ‘Tower his con- 
fidence ebbed away, and in desperation he let out all he knew.’ His con- 
fession made clear in every detail the complicity of Shrewsbury in the 
Shelford affair. More important, from the government’s point of view, was 
the proven intimacy of an English magnate with this notorious recusant. 
How far might the earl be involved in papist conspiracy ? ‘The queen’s 
rather contemptuous indulgence towards the earl’s earlier peccadilloes 

1 Acts Privy Council, xxiv. 440. 

2P.R.O., SP 12, 252/45 and 46. 

3She had other causes for disapproval. The council had severely rebuked the 
earl for mistreatment of his Glossopdale tenants in the summer of 1594 (B.M., Harl. 
MS. 6996, fo. 179); in the previous year the queen was reported displeased with the 
Shrewsburys on account of the Lady Arabella Stuart (Cal. S.P. Dom., 1591-4, 
bd Hatfield, v. 526 and Cal. S.P. Dom., 1591-4, p. 174. 

5H.M.C., Hatfield, v. 227, 254. 
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abruptly ended. Details are lost to us, but it is certain that the earl was 
confined to the Lord Keeper Puckering's house in June 1595.! Court 
opinion expected some graver action, but within a few weeks it was evident 
the queen's displeasure would not be carried further.? There was nothing 
in Williamson's evidence to link the earl with papist plottings, although it 
was hardly possible that he could not have known Williamson's religious 
sympathies. Satisfied of the earl's innocence, the authorities released 
Shrewsbury from the lord keeper's custody before the end of July.3 But 
in October his wife was still struggling to obtain his readmission to court.* 
T'he disgrace of this public humiliation must have been a blow to the earl's 
pride, following on the flat failure of all -his schemes against Stanhope. 
The coveted lieutenancy of Nottinghamshire remained beyond his grasp. 
There was but slight consolation in the briefness of Sir Thomas Stanhope's 
triumph; the latter died in 1596. But the earl was not friendless at court, 
and he was too great a figure to be wrecked by one such blow. In 1596 he 
held the glittering but empty dignity of ambassador of honour to Henry IV 
of France; in 1601 he was so far restored in favour asto win a place in council 
(being sworn in the same day as Sir John Stanhope). Under James he had 
great hopes, but few of them were realized. The political glories of the 
Talbots were not to be restored by Earl Gilbert. 

The chief antagonists were hushed now, but among their adherents the 
quarrel sputtered on. While the two great protagonists deployed their forces 
in the centre, individual combats raged on the periphery of the field. The 
quarrel between Gervase Markham and John Holles had flared up at the 
time of the Nottinghamshire election in January 1592-3. Holles had been 
ordered to London by the privy council, but he had been favourably treated 
by them and his opponent rebuked for disorderly courses. Sometime 
between then and March the two hotheads met and both were committed 
to the Marshalsea for defying the councils prohibition of a duel. 

At this very time the council's attention was distracted by yet another 
duel, this one also an aftermath of the Nottinghamshire election. Following 
the election there were disturbances in Newark; Stanhope's coach was 
defaced, and uncomplimentary pictures of the earl circulated. Hereupon . 
the victorious knight of the shire, Sir Charles Cavendish, challenged John 
Stanhope, Sir Thomas’ son, as champion of his aged father. A protracted 
exchange of bellicose correspondence followed in which each jostled for 
advantage, and the privy council, getting wind of the matter, laid down a 
prohibition on any fighting. Stanhope was confined, but the two gentlemen 
arranged privately to meet as soon as parliament rose." There followed a 
mock-heroic scene at Lambeth Bridge, where they met by agreement. The 


1B.M., Harl. MS. 6997, fo. 68. 3TH.M.C., Hatfield, v. 273. 

* B.M., Harl. MS. 6997, fos. 68, 92. Lord Buckhurst seems to have acted as an 
intermediary. 

‘Sidney, Letters of State (London, 1746), ii. 61. 

5 Acts Privy Council, xxiv. 28. 5 Ibid., p. 125. 
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seconds thought Stanhope's coat suspiciously thick ; he stubbornly refused 
to remove it, alleging a cold. Cavendish's courteous offer of his coat was 
declined, and Sir Charles thereupon refused what he termed 'unfit and 
unequal’ combat.’ The champions parted unharmed and went their ways. 
A few days later young Stanhope, walking down Cheapside, was set upon 
by sixteen armed men, all followers of Talbot or Cavendish, and led by 
Henry Leake and Godfrey Markham.! Stanhope himself escaped unhurt, 
but one of his men was dangerously wounded, and five of Cavendish’s 
servants were confined in the Marshalsea.? | 

Sometime in the following year more blood still was shed when Holles’ 
servant, Roger Orme, fighting in his master’s cause, slew Thomas Pudsey, 
one of Shrewsbury's gentlemen of the horse.? Holles was able to obtain a 
pardon for Orme,‘ but his quarrel with Gervase Markham flared up again 
when the latter accused Holles of causing Pudsey’s death. It was to smoulder 
for five years. In November 1598 a chance meeting on the road brought the 
two opponents face to face, and in the ensuing struggle Holles gave Markham 
what seemed to be a fatal wound. Expecting the worst, the former retired 
to his house at Houghton where he was informed of Shrewsbury’s threat to 
bring 120 followers with him to avenge his friend’s death. Edmund, Lord 
Sheffield, Holles’ cousin, rallied to his aid with a retinue of sixty. Anti- 
climactically, Markham recovered (to survive more than thirty years), and 
their enmity died down again.’ The following year, 1599, witnessed the last 
blood-letting of the whole quarrel, the last campaign of the war. John 
Stanhope the younger attacked Cavendish in the hunting-field in Notting- 
hamshire and wounded his old opponent. London rang with the affair, but 
there was no resumption of warfare. In the final years of the old reign and 
in the changed world of the new the old enmity faded away as inconsequently 
as it had arisen. There were good things for all in the new dispensation. 
Stanhopes, Cavendishes, Holles’ were to share generously in the cornucopia 
of James’ beneficence, and in the enjoyment of new dignities to forget old 
animosities. Before the death of James the Stanhopes were twice ennobled, 
John the elder as baron of Harrington; his grand-nephew (Sir Thomas’ 
grandson) as first earl of Chesterfield. Sir John Holles was to be first earl 
of Clare, and William Cavendish, son of Sir Charles, was to be first earl of 
Newcastle. 

The crucial issues of this protracted quarrel are clear enough. On both 
sides family prestige and credit were the stakes. Property rights at Shelford, 
the public welfare of the Trent valley, enclosure and religion—all these 
byways led back ultimately to the central rivalry between Talbot and Stan- 
hope. What probably began as a personal antipathy between the two men 


Talbot MSS. (Longleat), Letter 153. 

2 Acts Privy Council, xxiv. 206. 3 Holles, pp. goff. 

*Cal. S.P. Dom., 1591-4, p. 554, 7 Sept. 1594. 

5 Holles, pp. 99ff; H.M.C., Portland, ix. 2-4, 84f. 

$ The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. Norman McClure (Philadelphia, 1939), 
. 75, 76-7. 
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rapidly assumed larger dimensions. ‘The earl, already alarmed by his slight 
and slippery foothold at court, was hurried into an increasingly desperate 
attempt to achieve a parity between the claims of his high station and the 
realities of his political position. Stanhope, on his side, frantically defended 
a newly-acquired local consequence, nervously clutching for support in the 
court circles where his family were so recently established. They could not 
be at all certain how large their reserves of credit were, for their place was 
new and relatively modest. We need not wonder that the courtier brothers 
were at first reluctant to draw on their account. It must have been a worrying 
time for all the brothers. For the earl, defeat was bitter but not annihilating ; 
for the Stanhopes it might have meant political catastrophe. 

The weapons used reveal a good deal about the ground rules of Eliza- 
bethan politics. Shrewsbury's initial move was excellent—to brand his 
opponent as the selfish exploiter of a helpless peasantry and to bring him 
under the condemnation of Star Chamber for his social sins. Stanhope's 
riposte, though risky, was a necessary move, considering the latter's local 
inferiority. Carrying the battle to the highest level, he sought judgment 
from the monarch herself, and the favour of her chief confidants. It became 
a struggle for the support, or at least the neutrality, of the greatest English 
politicians. And here intimate, even though modest, consequence in the 
court circle counted for more than ancient nobility and great estate. Faced 
with a deadlock, the ear] sought to break it by playing his great card—local 
territorial power, nakedly used in open violence. It is interesting how 
tolerant the Elizabethan government could be towards this sort of private 
warfare—or rather perhaps how slow and clumsy its weapons of repression 
were when blocked by the interest of a great territorial noble. Nevertheless, 
the ear] had made a tactical error by giving his opponent a clear case of 
grievance before the courts, and the final decision could not be in doubt. 
Shrewsbury's foolish association with Williamson put him in real jeopardy 
for a moment. 'l'he forbearance of the government ended quickly when 
treasonable conspiracy was hinted at, but convinced that nothing greater 
than folly was involved, they let him go. The government was prepared 
also to give an irritated tolerance to the obbligato of personal recrimination, 
punctuated by occasional bloodshed, which accompanied the main quarrel. 

At the end of Elizabeth's reign politics still displayed much of the intem- 
perate, extravagant, rather inconsequent violence of an earlier age. Limited 
forms of private warfare were still possible. But the umpires—the queen 
and Lord Burghley— while prepared to overlook a surprising amount of 
casual violence, maintained a certain rough justice. There was a bias in 
favour of the weaker, and the moment either combatant transgressed the 
bounds of public policy or public order, he felt the heavy, though sometimes 
slow-moving, hand of government. And in the end it was Stanhope's skill 
at manoeuvre within these limits and his opponent's clumsy lunges outside 
them which decided the contest. 

W.'IT.MacCAFFREY 


John Wilkes and the Freedom of the Press (1771) 


THE causes célèbres of general warrants and the Middlesex election have 
tended to overshadow other events in the political career of John Wilkes. 
Even his biographers have paid little attention to the third Wilkes case, the 
conflict in 1771 over the freedom of tbe press to print reports of parliamen- 
tary debates. Due recognition has been paid to the significance of the 
episode as a step towards the ultimate transference of political sovereignty 
from parliament to the electorate at large, but accounts of the affair itself 
are sketchy and inaccurate.! The part played by Wilkes and the attitude of 
the parliamentary factions have been both neglected and misunderstood. 

; The publication of reports of debates had long been forbidden by standing 
orders of parliament. Although this prohibition was often defied by monthly 
magazines in the earlier eighteenth century, reporting in newspapers com- 
menced only about November 1768, with brief accounts by John Alinon in 
the London Evening Post. Other periodicals soon followed this lead. By the 
first quarter of 1771 over a dozen daily, tri-weekly and weekly papers were 
reporting debates, and the monthly magazines had also re-entered the field.? 
On 5 February 1771 the practice was brought to the attention of the house 
of commons by a government supporter, Colonel George Onslow, who moved 
for the appropriate resolutions of 26 February 1728 to be read.? This 
warning gesture had little effect. Only two newspapers, the London 
Chronicle and Lloyds’ Evening Post, stopped the publication of debates; 
while the defiance of the others was highlighted by an insulting reference 
to the incident which appeared in the Middlesex Journal on 7 February, and 
was copied by the Gazetteer on the next day. 


‘It was reported, that a scheme was at last hit upon by the ministry, to prevent 
the public from being informed of their iniquity; ; accordingly on Tuesday last 
little cocking George Onslow made a motion. 


Before public business began in the Commons on 8 February, Colonel 
Onslow made a formal complaint of these two newspapers as ‘ misrepresent- 
ing the speeches and reflecting on several of the Members of this House’. 
After a denial that he had even given notice of his previous action to the head 
of the ministry, Lord North, Onslow proposed to have the papers read, and 
then to move for the attendance on 11 February of their printers, John 
Wheble of the Middlesex Journal and R. Thompson of the Gazetteer. In 

1 See, for example, that in the best biography of Wilkes; H. Bleakley, Life of John 
Wilkes (1917), pp. 260-3. 

*See my article, ‘The beginning of parliamentary reporting in newspapers, 
1768-1774’, Eng. Hist. Rev., Ixxiv (1959), 623-36. 

3 Brit. Mus. , Egerton MS. 224, pp. 95-6. 
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the ensuing debate all speakers condemned the misrepresentations in the 
press, but opposition members questioned the wisdom of taking any 
action. They forced a division, and were defeated by go votes to 55, before 
Colonel Onslow's motions were passed. 

On 11 February pressure of business caused the House to postpone the 
orders for the printers until 14 February, and again on that day until 19 
February. Wheble never attended at all. Thompson was present on 11 
February, but afterwards joined Wheble in his defiance. When on 19 
February both printers were found to be absent, the Commons' messenger 
was called in, and he gave evidence that orders had been served for their 
attendance only on 11 February. Fresh ordérs were then issued for the 
printers to attend on 21 February. On that day they were again given the 
benefit of the little doubt that remained : but the order for their attendance 
on 26 February was accompanied by another order that leaving a copy of a 
summons at the party's last place of abode would be deemed equal to 
personal advice. Sterner action at last came on 26 February, when George 
Onslow, cousin of his namesake and a Lord of tbe Treasury, moved that 
Wheble should be taken into the custody of the serjeant at arms for his con- 
tempt. The feeling of members that the authority of the House had to be 
vindicated was shown by the majority for the motion of 160 votes to 17. 
A similar order was then made for Thompson.? The very small minority, 
however, had included nearly all the leaders in the Commons of the two 
main opposition parties headed by Rockingham and Chatham: this salutary 
experience was to make them cautious in future criticisms of the measures 
against reporting.? On 4 March the deputy serjeant at arms reported to the 
House that he had failed to find either Wheble or Thompson, and his ac- 
count made it clear there had been deliberate evasion. Colonel Onslow 
therefore moved for an address to the king ‘that he will be graciously pleased 
to issue his royal proclamation for apprehending the said John Wheble and 
R. Thompson, with a promise of reward for the same.’ The motion passed 
without a word being said.* A proclamation, offering a reward of £5o for 
the arrest of each of the delinquents, duly appeared in the London Gazette 
of 9 March. 

The policy of the House had met a hostile press: most of the newspapers 
made comments that were often abusive in tone, and they still continued to 
print reports of debates. Horace Walpole, an informed observer of contem- 
porary politics, blamed the encouragement of John Wilkes for this resistance 
of the printers.5 Wilkes may well have started the hares: he certainly con- 
trived the trap into which the hunters fell. His opportunity came from his 

1Jbid., pp. 159-172; Journals of the House of Commons [C.7.], xxxii. x49. 

3B.M. Eg. MS. 225, pp. 27-48, 158-66, 175-86; C.F., xxxiii. 154, 162, 183-4, 194, 
208. 

3 The Correspondence of King George the Third from 1760 to December 1783, ed. 
Sir John Fortescue (6 vols., London, 1927-8), i ii, nos. 914—5. 

3B. M. Eg. MS. 225, pp. 289-92; C.F., xxxiii. 224. 

5H. Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of King George the Third, ed. G. F. Russell 
Barker (4 vols., London, 1894), iv. 184. 
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new position in the City of London.’ In January 1769 Wilkes's reputation 
as an opponent of tyranny had brought about his election as an alderman of 
the City for the popular ward of Farringdon Without; and after his release 
- from prison in April 1770! he had turned his attention to City politics. By 
early 1771 the City radicals were split between his faction and that led by 
John Horne. Both groups were actively concerned with the development 
of parliamentary reporting. The defiance of Wheble and Thompson may 
indeed have been instigated by Horne, as he was later to claim;? but the 
initiative was soon snatched from his bands by Wilkes, who had already 
devised a method to take advantage of the situation. Foremost among 
Wilkes's supporters in this matter were John Almon, the bold pioneer of 
newspaper reporting,? and Robert Morris, a ANGE who had been secretary 
of the Bill of Rights Society until August 1770.4 

Wilkes's project was worthy of his past career. It was apne less than a 
deliberate attempt to pit against the power of the house of commons the 
privileges of the City of London, which claimed'an exclusive right under 
its charters to all jurisdiction within its boundaries. Wilkes and his con- 
federates realised that proceedings were not likely to be confined to two 
newspapers. A plan of action was therefore prepared between Wilkes, 
Almon, and John Miller, who was the printer of the London Evening Post, 
to await the time when Miller should be the subject of complaint.5 Wilkes, 
in his capacity as alderman, would be able to act as a City magistrate, and the 
support was obtained of other City officials, among them the lord mayor, 
Brass Crosby. Secrecy was perhaps not intended, and certainly proved 
impossible. By the middle of February it was widely known that some 
scheme involving the privileges of the City was afoot. Lord Chatham was 
informed on 18 February by Colonel Barré, his leading supporter in the 
Commons: they were unable to prevent the measure, but persuaded their 
City allies, led by Aldermen John Sawbridge and James Townsend, to take 
no part. Lord North, too, heard that resistance was being planned in the 
City, and on 20 February he warned George III that some of the aldermen 
might give support to the printers.’ 

The administration thus knew the potential danger of the situation. Yet 


1He had been serving sentences of 22 months for reprinting Number 45 of the 
North Briton, and for publishing the notorious Essay on Woman. 

3A. Stephens, Memoirs of John Horne Tooke (2 vols., London, 1813), i. 330-9. 

° Memoirs of John Almon, Bookseller, of Piccadilly (London, 1790), p. 120. (Here- 
after cited as Almon, Memoirs.) 

“Walpole, iii. 155n. 

5Almon, Memoirs, p. 120; J. Almon, The Correspondence of the late John Wilkes 
with his Friends (5 vols., London, 1805), v. 57—60. 

- “Correspondence of William Pitt, earl of Chatham, ed. W. S. Taylor and J. H. 
Pringle (4 vols., London, 1838-40), iv. 95-6, 102, 105, 116. 

The king held strong views on the situation. ‘It is highly necessary that this 
strange and lawless method of publishing Debates in the Papers should be put a 
stop to’: but his suggestion that recourse should be had to the greater powers of the 
house of lords fell on deaf ears. Correspondence of George III, ii, no. 913. 
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Colonel Onslow had ministerial suppórt! when on 12 March he announced 
to the Commons his intention of continuing his campaign, even though 
neither Wheble nor Thompson had been apprehended. 


‘If it is right to have the speeches printed, it would be right to employ two clerks 
to take them down, that they may not be misrepresented. . . . (It is) nonsense to 
have these rules and orders, and not put them in execution. I have three brace— 
Woodfall of the Morning Chronicle, Baldwin of the St. Tames's Chronicle, Evans 
of the London Packet, Wright of the Whitehall Evening Post, Bladon of the General 
Evening Post, and Miller of the London Evening Post.’ 


Onslow’s first motion was carried after a heated debate by 140 votes to 43. 
Thereafter the opponents of his measures resorted to deliberate obstruction. 
Although the minority seldom numbered more than a dozen, the House 
was forced to divide on twenty-three occasions, and it was five o’clock on the 
next morning before six printers had been ordered to attend on 14 
March.? ; 

Events now moved rapidly towards a crisis. The house of commons had 
played into the hands of John Wilkes and his allies. A brief glimpse of tbeir 
activity.is provided Ex a letter of 13 March from Robert Morris to Wilkes 
himself. 


7 - 
y 


‘I have been all this day upon the wing about the ee of the printers and 
hitherto unable to call upon you, apreeable to my inclinations. I would not have 
the affair sleep for the universe. The ministry take care it shall not on their side; 
we must therefore be staunch on ours. You knew what they proceeded to yester- 
day. Some of the six newly ordered to attend, I believe make their appearance 
tomorrow at the House—those are Bladon (Gen. Evg.), Wright (Whitehall) and 
possibly Evans (L. Pack.). There will be business new for all of us; and each 
must have his share. Different games must be played. But if we can, we must 
take into our assistance some more of the Aldermen; and I hope also we shall 
have the Sherriffs.? Messengers may yet be sent to Newgate, and printers lodged 
there be let out. 1 saw Wheble and Thompson Tuesday. The direct opposite of 
each other in patience; and the hasty one is the former. I gave your message to 
the latter. He thanks you, as he has much reason, for your alacrity to serve him; 
though I know it is also to serve the public. You have too great a regard for that 
consideration, ever to alter in your conduct from paltry jealousies.” . . .* 


When the Commons met on 14 March, four out of the six newly-summoned 
printers were in attendance. Baldwin, Wright and Bladon apologized for 
their offence, and were discharged after promising not to publish further 
reports. Thomas Evans went home before his case was heard, because his 
wife had broken her leg: this circumstance was solemnly entered in the 


l'l'his is evident from many references in later debates. See also Walpole, iv. 
190; and Correspondence of George III, ii, no. 930. 4 

3B.M. Eg. MS. 226, pp. 1-84; C.F., xxxiii. 249—51. 

3The sheriffs, William Baker and Joseph Martin, were both M.P,s. There is no 
evidence that they took any part in the scheme. 

3B. M. Additional MS. 30871, fo. 69. 
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Journals of the House, and an order made for him to attend again on 
19 March.! The absent William Woodfall was found to be already in the 
custody of Black Rod. John Miller was the only printer who had defied the 
House, and he was ordered to be taken into the custody of the serjeant at 
arms for contempt.? | 

The time was at last ripe for Wilkes's plan, but.it was preceded by two 
deliberate insults to the dignity of the House. While the Commons had 
been sitting on 14 March, John Wheble wrote a public letter to the Speaker, 
declaring that he had returned from business in the country on x1 March, 
and had been astonished to hear of the proceedings against him. He had 
accordingly taken the advice of learned counsel, in the person of Robert 


" Morris, and enclosed a copy of the lawyer’s opinion. The document, 


written in a vein of insolent humour, affected to show that the summons, 
warrant of apprehension, and proclamation were all illegal because the 
housé of'commons was not an appointed court of justice. Morris concluded, 


I do give it as my opinion, that Mr. Wheble may well institute an action 
- upon the case, against the counsellors, promoters, aiders, abettors and 


publishers thereof'. On the next day, 15 March, this piece of impudence 
was followed by a more audacious step. À collusive arrest of John Wheble 
was made by one of his servants, Edward Twyne Carpenter, by reason of the 
proclamation in the Gazette of g March. Wheble was taken before Alderman 
John Wilkes, who was the sitting magistrate that day at the Guildhall. 
Wilkes established that Wheble was a freeman of London, that Carpenter 
was neither a constable nor a peace officer of the City, and that the cause of 
the arrest was merely the proclamation and not any felony or breach of the 
peace. He thereupon released Wheble, who made a formal complaint of 
assault, and was bound over to prosecute Carpenter at the next quarter 
sessions. Carpenter, however, was given a certificate of his having appre- 
hended Wheble in order to obtain the £50 reward from the Treasury. Asa 
final touch, Wilkes hastened to report the incident to his old enemy the 
earl of Halifax, who was again secretary of state as he had been during the 
general warrants case. 


‘As I found that there was no legal cause of complaint against Wheble, I thought 
it clearly my duty to adjudge that he had been apprehended in the City illegally, 


*In a public letter to the Speaker on that day, however, Evans announced his 
refusal to attend until 'it is known whether a British subject has, or has not, a right 
to be tried by ajury.' (London Evening Post, 21 March 1771). The house of commons 
did not read the order for his appearance that day, and never considered the case 


again. 

The parliamentary diary of Matthew Brickdale 1770-1774 (University of Bristol 
Library), vol. iv, pp. 22-37; C.J., xxxiii. 258-9. 

3 London Evening Post, 16 March 1771. 

* Almon, Wilkes Correspondence, v. 54. See also the speech of the solicitor-general 
in the debate of 20 March. (B.M. Eg. MS. 226, pp. 504-5). But H. S. Woodfall, 
the printer of the Public Advertiser, believed that Carpenter had a grudge 
against Wheble. The Letters of Junius, ed. John Wade (2 vols., London, 1850), 
ii. 348n. J| 
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in direct violation of the rights of an Englishman, and of the chartered privileges 
of a citizen of this Metropolis, and to discharge him.’ 1 


These were token acts of defiance. The real challenge to the authority of 
the House, from which later events were to stem, also took place On I5 
March.? Early in the afternoon William Whittam, a messenger of the house 
of commons, attempted, in pursuance of a warrant from the Speaker, to 
arrest John Miller at his house. The plot long concerted with Wilkes then 
came into operation. Miller resisted arrest, a City constable was con- 
veniently at hand, and the messenger found himself charged with assault 
and false arrest.? Together with some witnesses, the three men went to the 
Guildhall, but by this time Wilkes had finished the business of the day and 
departed for the Mansion House. They followed, and there applied to 
Lord Mayor Crosby, who was confined to his bedchamber with gout. At 
Whittam's request, the hearing was adjourned until six o'clock. The affair 
was reported to the Speaker, Sir Fletcher Norton, who sent the deputy 
serjeant at arms, John Clementson, to demand both the release of the 
messenger and the restoration of Miller to his custody. When the case was 
resumed at six o'clock, the lord mayor, assisted by Aldermen Richard Oliver 
and John Wilkes, conducted the proceedings in his bedchamber. Robert 
Morris acted as counsel for John Miller, and made repeated interventions 
on legal points to add to the discomfiture of the Commons’ officials. 
Clementson at once demanded possession of Whittam and Miller, but the 
lord mayor refused. Crosby ascertained from Whittam that he was not a 
constable of the City, and that the Speaker's warrant had not been backed 
by any City magistrate. The mayor and aldermen thereupon ruled that 
Muler's arrest was illegal. They then heard Miller's complaint. Evidence 
was given by Miller himself and three other printers to prove the offence. 
Whittam was ordered to appear at the next quarter sessions to answer the 
charge, and released only after he had given bail. 


# * + * + + 


The administration now faced a political crisis. A meeting of seven 
ministers was at once held at Lord North's house, and it was followed by a 
larger gathering there on the next night. At both the keynote was modera- 
tion, voiced particularly by Richard Rigby, the paymaster-general.4 On 
the Sunday a ‘Cabinet Council meeting was held at the Speaker's house. 
Lord North favoured Norton's plan for a committee of inquiry, but Sir 
Gilbert Elliot and others reputed to be ‘King’s Friends’ pressed for strong 


1B.M. Add. MS. 30871, fo. 71. Later on the same day Thompson was also 
arrested. He was taken before Alderman Richard Oliver at the Mansion House, 
where he was similarly released. Gentleman's Magazine, 1771, p. 139. Correspon- 
dence of William Pitt, iv. 115-6. 

*The following account is based on the reports in B.M. Eg. MS. 226, pp. 137-45, 
150—9; in C.7., xxxiii. 263-4 ; and in the Parliamentary History (36 vols., London, 
1806-1820), xvii. 96-102. 

3 Almon, Memotrs, p. 120. “Walpole, iv. 191-2. 
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measures! George III himself had definite views on policy,.and wrote to 
. North on the Sunday. 

“The authority of the House of Commons is totally anihilated if it is not in an 
exemplary manner supported tomorrow, by instantly committing the Lord Mayor 
and Alderman Oliver to the ''ower;:as to Wilkes, he is below the notice of the | 
House; then a Secret Committee or any other mode of ci further into the 
affair is open for the Wisdom of the House.’ à 
When the Commons next met, on Monday, 18 March, a crowded chamber 
heard a full account of events from the Speaker and tbe deputy serjeant at 
arms. 'The ministry had entrusted the parliamentary management of the 
case to Welbore Ellis, who held office as a joint vice-treasurer of Ireland. 
Since both Crosby and Oliver were members of the House, Ellis, according 
to precedent in any matter where a member was concerned, moved for:the 
attendance of Crosby on the following day. The House approved this step 
by 267 votes to 8o, after criticisms from many opposition speakers. ‘The 
'., Rockingham group based their stand on the inexpediency of exercising the 
rights of the House, while Barré for the Chathamites denied that such powers 
were intended for the purpose of punishment. Alderman Sawbridge went 
further, and supported the conduct of the lord mayor. 'I think he has 
defended in a very proper manner, acting as a magistrate, the liberty of his 
fellow-citizens'.3 This speech was an ominous indication of feeling in the 
City. On tbe next day the administration was threatened with a further 
embarrassment. Anxious to avoid a direct encounter with John Wilkes, 
the ministers had been disposed to concur with George III’s view that his 
part in the affair was best ignored, but the subject was forced on their 
attention as soon as the House met on 19 March. Wilkes's attendance on 
the following day was then moved by.Sir Joseph Mawbey, the same member 
who had presented his petition at the time of the Middlesex election in 
1768.* The king, in a letter to Lord North, expressed frank regret at this 
step. 

‘I owne I could have wished that Wilkes had not been ordered before the House; 
for he must be in a jail the next term if not given new life by some punishment 
inflicted on him, which will bring him new Supplies; and I do not doubt he will 
hold such a language that will oblige some notice to be taken of him.’ 5 

George III knew his man. Wilkes, who had just taken the precaution of 
leaving his Westminster house and lodging within the City boundaries,? 
made a reference to the Middlesex election in his answer the next day to the 
Speaker. 
‘I observe,that no notice is taken of me in Your Order as a Member of the House, 
and that I am: not required to attend in my place. Both these circumstances, 

; 1 London Evening Post, 21 and 23 March 1771. 

* Correspondence of George III, ii, no. 934. 

* B.M. Eg. MS. 226, pp. 137-279; C.F., xxxiii. 263-4. 
* B.M. Eg. MS. 226, p. 281. 

’ Correspondence of George III, ii, no. 938. 

5 London Evening Post, 23 March 1771. 
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according to the settled form, ought to have been mentioned in my case, and I 
hold them absolutely indispensable.’ . , „1 


Sir Joseph Mawbey produced a copy of this letter as soon as the order for 
Wilkes was read in the Commons on 20 March. The Speaker refused to allow 
him to read it out to the House, and another order was made for Wilkes to 
attend on 25 March.? In view of his defiance this was a moderate step, and . 
George III approved ‘the apparent intention of not examining Wilkes'.3 
When the House met on 25 March, the administration's first measure was 
a motion to postpone the order for Wilkes: rumour said that the king had 
commanded his ministers to have ‘nothing more to do with that devil 
Wilkes'. Mawbey once again tried to press the matter, declaring that 
Wilkes was involved equally with the other two magistrates. North retorted 
that Wilkes was obviously courting punishment, and the motion passed 
without a division. The House escaped the procedural difficulty by a new 
order at the end of the day for Wilkes to attend on 8 April. This date fell 
within the Easter recess; and the order therefore lapsed.® 

The ministers had avoided a sensational clash with Wilkes himself, but 
they still had to weather the storm he had raised. The dilemma of an angry 
Commons and a defiant City remained. In the House on 19 March Lord 
Mayor Crosby rested his whole argument on the oath he had taken as an 
alderman to protect the rights of the City, and he made no attempt to con- 
ciliate the feeling of members. ‘I must glory in my own breast in having 
executed what I was sworn to do.’ His request for permission to use counsel 
sparked off two days of debate over motions on the subject made by Alder- 
man Trecothick, one of the members for the City. The House decided that 
Crosby could be heard by counsel only as far as did not affect the privileges 
of parliament. Further delay was caused by the ill-health of the mayor, and 
the whole case was postponed until 25 March.9 A week of discussion, 
however, had shown that most members shared the indignation of the king. 
Few even among opposition speakers directly challenged the official view 
that the privileges of the House had to be vindicated. Many administration 
supporters, led by Sir Gilbert Elliot and young Charlés James Fox, de- 
manded punitive measures. Lord North himself, at first an advocate of 
moderation, was provoked by the intransigence of the City. On 20 March 
he strained the law when compelling the lord mayor’s clerk to expunge from 
his minute-book the entry coneerning Whittam's arrest; and this action had 
been followed by a resolution of the House that no suit should be com- 
menced on the ground of ‘the said pretended assault’.? Two days later 
North made a warm speech in the Commons on ‘the necessity of doing 
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1Gentleman’s Magazine, 1771, p. 140. 

* B.M. Eg. MS. 226, pp. 496-515. | 

? Correspondence of George IIT, ii, no. 930. ` 

* Correspondence of William Pitt, iv. 122-3. 

5 B.M. Eg. MS. 227, pp. 67-8; C.7., xxxiii. 280—6. 
‘B.M. Eg. MS. 226, pp. 280-518; Eg. 227, pp. 1-61. C.F., xxxiii. 265-80. 
* B.M. Eg. MS. 226, pp. 515-8. 
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ourselves right, and the disgrace and extinction of the Members, and the 
authority of the House, if this violent act was submitted to’.* 

'The City was also united by esprit de corps, and even ministerial sup- 
porters aligned themselves behind the lord mayor.* A court of common 
council met at the Guildhall on Thursday, 21 March, with Alderman 
Trecothick presiding instead of the gout-ridden Crosby. A unanimous vote 
of thanks was passed to the mayor and Aldermen Wilkes and Oliver ‘for 
having on a late Important occasion supported the Priviledges and Fran- 
chises of this City and defended our excellent Constitution’. A committee 
was appointed, of four aldermen and eight commoners, to assist them in their 
defence. The committee was empowered to employ counsel, and to spend 
up to £ 500.3 Alderman Kirkman, usually a supporter of the administration, 
made an able speech on the popular side, and Sawbridge spoke ‘extremely 
well in defence of the franchises of the City, and the common rights of man- 
kind'.* The case now reached its climax. The house of commons on 25 
March was surrounded by a vast crowd, many of whom wore labels in their 
hats inscribed ‘Crosby, Wilkes, Oliver, and the Liberty of the Press’. The 
noise could be heard inside the building, and M.P.s had difficulty in passing 
through the mob. It was under the threat of physical force that the Com- 
mons began to consider the conduct of the City magistrates. After Crosby 
had announced his refusal to employ counsel under the restrictions imposed. 
by the House, Welbore Ellis moved a resolution that the discharge of Miller 
was a breach of privilege. City spokesmen remained belligerent. Aldermen 
Sawbridge and ‘Townsend both declared that they would have taken the 
same action as the accused ; and Townsend warned members not to embark 
on a fruitless contest. ‘The worthy magistrates may, for a time, be com- 
mitted to the custody of the Serjeant at Arms, but should they be shut'up, 
there are other magistrates ready and willing to do the same duty for them.' 
The Rockingham group took their ground on a previous question moved by 
Sir George Savile, who declared that he could not conscientiously give a vote 
when counsel had been refused. Administration speakers urged the need 
of some decision, and when the House divided shortly before midnight the 
previous question was negatived by 270 votes to go. Immediately Savile, 
Lord John Cavendish and other prominent Rockinghamites walked out, 
but Barré and the Chatbamites preferred to wait for the punishment. 

Since the lord mayor had retired during the debate through ill-health, an 
order was made for his attendance on 27 March, and attention turned to 
Alderman Oliver. The Speaker asked him to make his defence, but the reply 
was uncompromising. 'I know the punishment I am to receive is deter- 
mined upon. I have nothing to say. . .. I defy you.’ An angry North then 

1John Yorke, M.P., to Lord Hardwicke. B.M. Add. MS. 35375, fos. 37-8. 

1Walpole, iv. 195-6. The Wilkites, of course, gave open and immediate support 
to the printers : and on 19 March the Bill of Rights Society voted Wheble, Thompson 
and Miller the sum of £ roo each. London Evening Post, 23 March 1771. 

3? Journals of the Court of Common Council (City of London Record Office), 


vol. 65, fos. 209-10. 
* London Evening Post, 21 March 1771. 5 Ibid., 26 March 1771. 
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prompted Ellis to move Oliver's commitment to the Tower.! Barré at once 
rose, made a short fiery speech, and left the House, followed by Sawbridge, 
Townsend and others. After an amendment to substitute a reprimand had 
been defeated by 170 votes to 38, the main question was carried, and the 
House adjourned until 27 March. On the morning of that day the lord 
mayor presented Robert Morris to the freedom of the City, in recognition 
of his part in the scheme.? At one o'clock Crosby left the Mansion House 
in procession for the house of commons, which was again surrounded by a 
large and excited mob. Several M.P.s had their carriages stopped. The 
windows of Lord North's coach were smashed, and the vehicle wrecked : 
North himself was hurt, and had to be rescued by an opposition member, 
Sir William Meredith. 'l'he Speaker refused to begin the proceedings of 
the House until order had been restored outside. When the Westminster 
magistrates found themselves unable to read the Riot Act, the sheriffs went 
out and dispersed the crowd. 

After a long argument over an allegation by the solicitor-general, Alexan- 
der Wedderburn, that the mob had been organized, the business appointed 
for the day commenced. A motion by Ellis that Crosby had been guilty of 
a breach of privilege was carried without a division. Ellis next proposed the 
commitment of Crosby only to the custody of the serjeant at arms, out of con- 
sideration for the mayor's health. Crosby at once rose to say that he was 
much better, and desired the same punishment as Oliver. Ellis therefore 
altered his motion accordingly. At this point Barré and the Chathamites 
left the House rather than vote on the matter. Most of the Rockingham 
party had deliberately absented themselves, and the motion to commit 
Crosby to the Tower was carried by 202 votes to only 39. The ministry did 
not intend to stop with the imprisonment of Crosby and Oliver. After the 
mayor had left, Ellis declared that other persons were also concerned, and 
moved for a committee to inquire into the circumstances of 'the late 
Obstructions to the Execution of the Orders of the House’. The motion 
was carried after a brief debate, and an order made for a select committee 
of twenty-one members to be chosen by ballot on the next day. Finally 
Wedderburn moved for a committee he had earlier promised to examine 
into the causes of the disturbances around the House, and a committee open 
to all members was established.‘ 


1°A length he meant not to go’, John Calcraft, M.P., told Lord Chatham. 
Correspondence of William Pitt, iv. 126. Many members, however, thought the 
measure too lenient. John Mordaunt, M.P., wrote to his father on the next day, 
‘I believe more find fault with the proceedings for not being severe enough than for 
being too severe and perhaps with justice, but I suppose prudence and caution not 
[to] open old sores by expulsion [will] prevail'. (Mordaunt MSS., book 1/43. In 
the possession of Miss P. Mills, and quoted with her permission.) 

! For the proceedings of the day see B.M. Eg. MS. 227, pp. 61-226 ; Correspondence 
of William Pitt, iv. 125—7, 131—6; and C.J., xxxiii. 283-6. 

* London Evening Post, 30 March 1771. 

*B.M. Eg. MS. 228, pp. 1-130; Correspondence of William Pitt, iv. 138-40; C.F., 
xxxiii. 289—90. 
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The select committee was appointed on the following day. Rigby and 
the advocates of moderation refused to have anything to do with the 
measure, and the three opposition members included by the ministry 
declined to attend.* The committee sat on every weekday from 28 March 
to 30 April, when Ellis presented the report to the House. This set out the 
evidence, but made only the lame recommendation that John Miller ought 
to be taken into custody.? Lord North tried to put a good face on the matter 
by declaring that the Commons had already vindicated its authonty by 
imprisoning two magistrates. The report, hesaid, now confirmed the powers 
claimed by the House.? Wedderburn's committee also ended in ignominious 
fashion. As a result of opposition pressure a report was made on 8 May, 
but it provided no evidence that the riots had been deliberately instigated.* 

The martyrdom of the prisoners in the Tower had meanwhile been 
solaced by many gifts and expressions of support. The court of common 
council voted them the cost of their tables, but both refused the offer to save 
the City such additional expense.» Crosby and Oliver received votes of 
thanks from all the wards of the City, and addresses from many parts of the 
country. Opposition politicians, too, signified their disapproval of the 
punishment. Lord Temple paid a visit to Oliver on 26 March,’ while on 
30 March all the leaders of the Rockingham party made a formal journey to 


the Tower. More practical efforts to assist the prisoners were made by: 


their friends in the City. On 4 April the special committee appointed by the 
common council resolved that application shoüld be made to three prominent 
lawyers of opposition sympathies, Glynn, Dunning, and Lee, to move for a 
writ of habeas corpus for the two prisoners. Dunning refused to act, but 
Glynn and Lee made four attempts to obtain their release, pleading before 
the two lord chief justices De Grey and Mansfield in: their respective 
chambers on 5 April, before the court of common pleas on 22 April, and 
finally before the court of exchequer on 30 April.? 

Crosby and Oliver bad to wait for their release until the close of the 
session, when the powers of the House automatically lapsed. On 3 May the 


1 Walpole, iv. 201-2, 205. 

2'The report is printed in Parliamentary History, xvii. 187-212. 

3J, Almon, The Debates and Proceedings of the British House of Commons from 1743 
to 1774 (1x vols., London, 1766—75), ix. 305-7. 

4B.M. Eg. MS. 231, pp. 116-93. 

5 Journals of the Court of Common Council, vol. 65, fos. 212-4. 

8The newspapers during the next few weeks printed many such messages. 

? Gentleman's Magazine, 1771, p. 141. 

* Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham and his Contemporaries, ed. Earl of 
Albemarle (2 vols., 1852), ii. 207-9. 

? London Evening Post, 6 and 23 April 1771; General Evening Post, 2 May 1771; 
Correspondence of William Pitt, iv. 171. Newspapers reported that the ministry was 
also trying to put an end to the situation, by arranging for some member unconnected 
with the government to move for the discharge of the prisoners. (St. James’ Chronicle, 
13 April 1771. London Evening Post, 18 April 1771.) An approach through the 
Speaker was even made to John Calcraft, a follower of Chatbam. (Correspondence 
of William Pitt, iv. 152-3.) 
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court of common council passed a resolution to attend the prisoners in 
procession from the Tower to the-Mansion House on that occasion.! The 
prorogation was expected on 9 May: but in order to avoid the disturbance 
of alarge mob outside the Tower, the king suddenly put an end to the session 
on the previous day. As soon as the news was known, the attendance of the 
aldermen and common council was requested at the Guildhall. Amid a 
cheering crowd fifty-three carriages escorted the lord mayor and Alderman 
: Oliver in the state coach to the Mansion House.? The City party, however, 
did not yet regard the affair as closed. No heed was paid to the resolutions 
of the house of commons on 20 March, prohibiting progress in the suits 
brought by the printers. Atthe quarter sessions on 8 April at the Guildhall, 
the grand jury found bills of indictment for assault and wrongful imprison- 
ment against both William Whittam, the messenger who had arrested Miller, 
and Edmund Carpenter, who had apprehended Wheble on the strength of 
the royal proclamation.? The case against Whittam was removed into the 
court of king's bench, where it was stopped on r3 May by the entering of a 
nolle prosequi on behalf of the Crown by the attorney-general: it was not fit, 
he said, that the king should be the prosecutor of a servant of the house of 
` commons who had merely been carrying into execution an old privilege.* 
Carpenter, however, was tried at the Guildhall, found guilty, fined one 
'^ shilling, and. imprisoned for two months.? 

The last move by the: City came on 28 May, when the committee ap- 
pointed by thé common council was instructed to take legal advice whether 

any action was possible concerning the-commitment of Crosby and Oliver 
to the Tower. The opinions of Glynn and Dunning were obtained, and the 
committee reported to the council on 5 June. 


‘It is with concern we learn from them that they have no doubt that a Vote of 
Parliament will be admitted by the Judges to be a legal and valid Justification of 
an Imprisonment during Pleasure.' 


* * * * * * 


This gesture was the last incident in the ‘Printers’ Case’. Although Lord 
North had known a month beforehand that some resort would be made to 
the City’s privileges, the administration had been outmanoeuvred by 
Wilkes. He had astutely calculated the outcome of events. It had not 
mattered that both the main opposition groups led by Chatham and 


1Tournals of the Court of Common Council, vol. 65, fo. 222. 

'Walpole, iv. 125; London Evening Post, 9 May 1771; Annual Register, 1771, 
pp. 104-5. 

3 Middlésex Journal, 9 April 1771. 

t London Evening Post, 14 May 1771. 

5 City of London Sessions Books, no. 19. (City of London Record Office). This 
punishment of the unfortunate Carpenter, who never received the £50 reward, may 
_ have been intended to underline the legal position. Carpenter was released on 26 
August; Gentleman's Magazine, 1771, p. 376. 

* Journals of the Court of Common Council, vol. 65, fo. 226. 
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Rockingham had shunned the project, or even that many City officials had 
at first been reluctant to give assistance.1 Once the fatal step had been taken, 
the uncompromising attitude of the City spokesmen both inside and outside 
parliament deprived the ministers of any chance of extricating themselves 
from the situation. As Wilkes had foreseen, the corporate feeling of the 
City, aroused by the attack on the privileges, made his success inevitable. 
For the victory lay with Wilkes, and the ministry could derive little satis- 
faction from the final result. Certainly a policy of undignified evasion had 
cut short the development of another Wilkes case. The authority of the 
house of commons, too, had been formally vindicated by the punishment of 
Crosby and Oliver. But this triumph was a hollow one. 'T'he campaign had 
completely failed to stamp out parliamentary reporting. The elusive Miller, 
Wheble and Thompson had continued to publish debates throughout the 
crisis in their three newspapers, the London Evening Post, the Middlesex 
journal, and the Gazetteer. The printers of the St. James! Chronicle, the 
Whitehall Evening Post and the General Evening Post all promised to dis- 
continue reports when they appeared before the house of commons on 14 
March; but the General Evening Post was printing debates again within a 
week, and the St. James’ Chronicle soon followed this example.? Early in 
April reporting was resumed even by the cautious London Chronicle and 
Lloyds! Evening Post, which had both stopped the printing of debates 
immediately after Colonel'Onslow's warning on 5 February. No action 
whatever had been taken by the House against the weekly and monthly 
periodicals. Long before the release of Crosby and Oliver reporting was 
in progress as if there had never been any interruption.? 

'The house of commons faced the entire task again, after having suffered 
both loss of dignity and the dislocation of business for several weeks. Since 
any future attack on the printers would obviously provoke a similar resist- 
ance, the House tacitly abandoned its claim to control the reporting of 
debates. Wilkes and his allies had achieved their objective, and a generation 
later John Almon could make this final assessment of the case. 


‘This struggle concerning the printing of the debates in parliament, forms an era 
of some interest in the English history. With respect to the house of commons, 
it is certainly a fair and constitutional question,—Have not the constituents a right 
to know the parliamentary proceedings of their representatives ? Parliament 
itself seems to have acknowledged the affirmative of this question. For, from this 
time, the debates in both houses have been constantly printed in all the London 
newspapers, and copied into all the provincial ones.'* 


PETER D. G. THOMAS 


1B. M. Add. MS. 30871, fo. 69. 

2No files exist for the Whitehall Evening Post, or for the other two papers 
prosecuted, the Morning Chronicle and the London Packet. 

3 Eng. Hist. Rev., Ixxiv (1959), 623-36. ` 

* Almon, Wilkes Correspondence, v. 62—3. 


An incident in the development of the Permanent 
Under Secretaryship at the Foreign Office 


IN APRIL 1848 the Chief Clerk at the Foreign Office in London, George 
Lenox-Conyngham, quarrelled openly with the Permanent Under Secretary 
of State, Henry Unwin Addington, about their respective spheres of in- 
fluence in the Office. This quarrel permits an insight into the Foreign Office 
in action in the years which witnessed a strong movement for administrative 
reform: within five years, the Northcote-Trevelyan Report was to set the 
pattern for recruitment to a new civil service. The dispute provides an 
illuminating sidelight on how these two officials viewed their relative posi- 
tions at this period, while showing the machinery then available for the 
settlement of such friction: a struggle for power had clearly existed for some 
time within the Office which culminated in the quarrel of 1o April, on the 
result of which Edmund Hammond, Addington's successor, was able to 
build and establish the firm superiority of the Permanent Under Secretary- 
ship within as well as without the department.? . 

This quarrel occurred in a period of great expansion of Foreign Office 
work, with the extension of British diplomatic and commercial relations 
abroad and a steady increase of numbers in the Office establishment ; in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the number of incoming despatches was 
multiplying itself by five.? In her work on the Permanent Under Secretary- 
ship, Miss Anderson has shown the growth of the political divisions of the 
Office at the expense of the non-political, which in 1825 had provided the 


1T'he material for this story is to be found in a volume at the Foreign Office 
Library, entitled ‘General Librarian's Department. Correspondence and Memor- 
anda. Vol. 3A. 1848-1905’. This particular group of manuscripts had no connec- 
tion with the Librarian’s Department, as did little in the volume, which for the 
remainder concerns itself with the years 1894-1905, including some significant 
memoranda on the amalgamation of the Foreign Office with the Diplomatic Service: 
the common feature of these documents would appear to be their recent discovery. 
This 3A Volume did not exist in the series when Misses Anderson and Hall were 
working on manuscript material at the Library. Vide the bibliographies to the two 
unpublished theses. M. A. Anderson: ‘Edmund Hammond, Permanent Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1854-1873’. Ph.D. thesis, London, 1956. 
S. Hall: ‘Sir Edward Hertslet and his work as Librarian and Keeper of the papers 
of the Foreign Office from 1857 to 1896'. M.A. thesis, London, 1958. According 
to a note prefacing the memoranda recording this quarrel, they were ‘unearthed’ in 
late 1951 in the Permanent Under Secretary of State's Office, sent to the Chief 
Clerk, and then passed on to the Library. I wish to thank the Librarian of the 
Foreign Office for permission to use and quote from the documents. 

t Vide Anderson. This thesis outlines Hammond’s rise to power and reveals his 
achievements while Under Secretary. 

` [bid., ch. 2, p. 31. 
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work of the five Senior Clerks ;1it is significant that when Palmerston wanted 
to use these officials for political duties in 1836, Lenox-Conyngham, then 
Fourth Senior Clerk, firmly defended his labour of superintending the 


Treaty Department? When, three years later, Palmerston again tried to - 


bring the duties of the clerkships into line with the changing character of the 
Office, he again had to face Conyngham, who clearly aimed at the Chief 
Clerkship, being now Third Senior Clerk. He protested that the post was 
no sinecure and ought not to be blended with the general duties of the 
"Office. On the work of the Chief Clerk, he asserted, ‘Those duties are 
entirely distinct in character from the routine business of the Office. . 
The Chief Clerk should . . . be what he has always hitherto been, the Chef 
du Bureau, the man who by station, good conduct, and efficiency combined, 
may have attained to this last step of preferment in a Clerk's career.” The 
senior officials having resisted the transfer of any political work to their 
charge, Palmerston worked to raise the status of the existing Clerks Assistant, 
who were then in control of the political departments; and it was these 
departments which by 1841 were transacting the most important business 
of the Office and only the Chief Clerk's Department stood above them in 
terms of the salaries and position of their chiefs. 

Therefore although the Chief Clerk stood at the head of his class, he had 
no connection with the political—that is the diplomatic, consular and com- 
mercial—work of the Office: a memorandum of 1838 describes his duties :4 


The Chief Clerk is charged with the Accounts connected with the Foreign 
Department, which consist of The Fee Fund, for the payment of all Salaries and 
Allowances of the Officers upon the Establishment. 

The Contingent Fund, for the discharge of Tradesmen’s Bills, Rent, Rates, 
Taxes, Wages, Allowances, and charges of various descriptions,—and . 

The Messengers! Fund, from which Advances are made by the Chief Clerk to 
Messengers and Extra Couriers, to enable them to proceed on Foreign Journies.— 
He also pays all Bills drawn upon him by them, when on Foreign Service.— The 
same with Messengers employed on Home Service. When these Accounts are 
closed, all Balances due,.are paid by him. 

These Accounts amount, upon an average of the last five years, to £73,095 per 
annum.— The Receipts and Issues, (with few exceptions) are in small sums, and 
therefore, require constant attention ; ; involving great responsibility. 

It is the duty of the Chief Clerk to examine and check all the Bills and Charges 
presented to him on these three Accounts; and to produce proper Vouchers for 
the same, whenever called upon. These Accounts are Annually examined by the 
Under Secretary of State; attested by the Chief Clerk before one of the Barons 
of the Exchequer; and, when approved by the Secretary of State, they are trans- 
mitted to the T'reasury. 

In the Chief Clerk's Department are recorded all precedents of Grants of 
Money, as well as of all Appointments in the Patronage of the Secretary of State. 


1Vide Anderson, ch. 2. , 

*Public Record Office. F.O. 95/591. Memorandum by Lenox-Conyngham, 
24 Aug. 1836. 

3 Ibtd., memorandum by Lenox-Conyngham; 30 May 1839. 

*P.R.O. T'.1./42x0/19989, 17 Sept. 1838. 
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He is charged with the preparation of all Consular Commissions and Exequaturs 
which are sealed by him with The Queen's Seal ; and he receives and accounts for 
the Fees on Passports ;—Applications for which, are now very numerous; and are 
made at all hours. Great care, however, is always required, that they are not 
granted to persons likely to make an improper use of them. 

These Passports are numbered and registered. 

In this Department are prepared, registered, and transmitted to the Treasury, 
the Quarterly Estimates of the Allowances, and Certificates of the life of every 
Functionary Abroad; as well as Letters to the Treasury, for the Expenditure 
both ordinary and extraordinary, of the Diplomatic and Consular Services. Also 
all Accounts and Returns, connected with this Department, which are required, 
either by Parliament, ór by the Lords of the Treasury. 

Tothese Duties has been added the Correspondence respecting Foreign Orders. 

He receives and carries into effect, all orders given by the Secretary and Under 
Secretaries of State, for the Domestic Management, and controul of the Office; 
and for the arrangement of its details and discipline. | 


Conyngham himself, in April 1848—the month of this quarrel, was called 
before the Select Committee of Miscellaneous Expenditure, and in answer 
to a question on his duties, replied :1 


They are almost universal, and very heterogeneous: I have to assist the Under 
Secretaries of State in the general superintendence of the domestic affairs and 
discipline of the office; to keep the accounts; to examine and report, for the 
information of the Secretary of State, upon all matters connected with the 
diplomatic expenditure, and the claims of our Ministers abroad; in short, every- 
thing connected with the financial business of the office belongs to my depart- 
ment. In addition to these, which are the ordinary duties of the Chief Clerkship, 
I still continue to superintend the business of the Treaty and Royal Letter 
Department; and I have undertaken for the last two years, and shall continue to 
do so until other arrangements shall be made, to manage all business relating to 
the privileges and immunities of the Foreign Ministers in England. 


And in 1850 he wrote a valuable memorandum on the Chief Clerkship :? 


In order to form some idea of what the duties of the Chief Clerkship of the 
present day are as compared with what they were in 1830, it will be desirable to 
state in a few words what were the duties assigned to those other situations in the 
Office... which have now merged in the Chief Clerkship ; and perhaps the shortest 
way of doing this will be to show what has been the course of my business from the 
time when, on the death of Mr. Henry Rolleston in 1834, I ceased to discharge 
the duties of a Clerk Assistant to an Under Secretary of State, and succeeded to 
the Fourth Senior Clerkship with the Superintendence of the Treaty Depart- 
ment. 

I must premise that in 1830 the Duties of the 'Third and Fourth Senior Clerks 
consisted exclusively,—one, in the checking and examination of the accounts of 
the Foreign Ministers’ Extraordinary disbursements,—the other, in carrying on 
the general business of the Treaty Department. T'he Third Senior Clerk, Mr. 


Question 2139. H.C. 543 (1847-8), p. 149. XVIII (1), 213. 
2F.O. Library. General Librarian’s Department. Correspondence and Memor- 
anda. Vol. 2, 1799-1867. Memorandum by Lenox-Conyngham, 13 Dec. 1850. 
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Bong: was Comptroller of the Foreign Ministers! Accounts; and the Fourth 
Senior Clerk, Mr. Henry Rolleston, was Superintendent of tlie Treaty Depart- 
ment. 

Shortly after I succeeded to the Post of Fourth Senior Clerk, I was required 
in addition to the regular duties of the 'Treaty Department, to undertake the 
business of what was then called the China Department. This business was at 
first not heavy ; but it soon became so, and of very great importance. 

On the retirement of Mr. Byng in 1839, the duty of checking and examining 
Foreign Ministers! accounts reverted to the Chief Clerkship. (It may be as well 
to mention that on the appointment of Mr. Bidwell to the Chief Clerkship in 1824, 
the post was relieved not only of this business, but also of that of examining the 
Bills of the Queen's Messengers for which latter business his predecessor Mr. 
Rolleston received an Extra Allowance of £150 a year. The Messengers’ business 
was transferred to the Librarian with the character of Comptroller of Accounts, 
with an Extra Allowance of £200 a year). | 

When Mr. Bidwell retired in 1841, I was promoted by Lord Palmerston to the 
Chief Clerkship,—carrying up with me, however, to my new Post all the regular 
duties of my old Post—the Treaty Department,—but as a.set off I was relieved 
from the China business. 

In 1846, in order to facilitate arrangements for the retirement of Mr. McMahon, 
one of the Clerks of the Second Class, who had been exclusively employed on 
matters connected with the Foreign Ministers’ Privileges and Foreign Orders, 
and Certificates of Births, Deaths and Marriages,—and some other minor matters 
of routine and detail, I voluntarily undertook, as a temporary arrangement, to see 
that these things were properly attended to. This temporary arrangement has 
however endured from that time to the present hour. 

The upshot of all this is that the present Chief Clerk has now to perform, or 
more properly speaking, is held responsible for the regular performance of duties 
which, under the system that prevailed previously to 1830, were considered as 
sufficient to occupy the time of the Chief Clerk, two Senior Clerks, and a Clerk 
of the Second Class. 

Whether this accumulation of business has been well or ill done by me is not 
now the question.—I can only say that I have for nearly ten years striven to 
perform it to the best of my abilities; but always feeling that more of the business 
of the Office had devolved upon the Chief Clerkship than as a permanent distribu- 
tion of official business was either just or fair towards the man, or expedient to an 
Office arrangement. 

In an economical point of view the result of the present arrangement of the 
Chief Clerkship as compared with what existed previously to 1830, is an annual 
saving to the Public... of £1,503.7.7. 
All this detail is relevant in the consideration of the attitude of Conyngham 
to the Under Secretaries, and especially so in connection with the minute 
of the Chief Clerk of 1951 at the Foreign Office on the collection of letters 
which follow, ‘I am interested to note that my predecessor of 1848 had 
precisely my functions.’ Certainly, in his twenty years as Chief Clerk, 
Lenox-Conyngham set the pattern for the future in his department. 

The general superintendence of the Office was divided between the two 


1F.O. Library. General Librarian's Department. Correspondence and Memor- 
anda. Vol. 3A, 1848-1905. Minute 28 Aug. 1951. 
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Under Secretaries.! By about 1831 the permanence of one Under Secretary 
was accepted, and he played a leading part in the administration of the 
Office, which brought him into close contact with the Chief Clerk. The 
division in political work between the Under Secretaries was more defined, 
although the Secretary of State might consult either on any matter. Papers 
were generally seen by both Under Secretaries at some stage of their passage 
through the Office, which kept them both informed of what was going on in 
the other side of the Office, but usually prevented interference since the 
one unconcerned in the matter generally saw the draft when approved by 
the Secretary of State and would hardly presume to question his decisions. 
At this period, each superintended two political divisions, with the consular 
work divided on a geographical basis, according to the political divisions 
entrusted to them. Certain political divisions were of greater importance 
and it was a sign of the influence of the Permanent Under Secretary in 18 53 
that be controlled the Turkish and French divisions. This had been the 
case since about 1828, when Aberdeen established that the more important 
divisions, Turkey, Austria, Prussia, Russia, France, Spain, and the United 
States, were to be controlled by the Permanent Under Secretary. This was 
found so uneven that Austria, Spain and Prussia were given back to the 
‘political’ Under Secretary. While the Permanent Under Secretary was 
given the work appropriate to his position, he also had a large share in the 
work more suitable to his colleague, as in the preparation of Blue Books 
concerned with his political divisions. The Secretary of State could still 
control every aspect of the work of the Office himself: and Palmerston was 
particularly opposed to delegating work: probably because of his views, the 
Under Secretaryship developed little in the 30's and 40's: he believed the 
clerks were rash, having no responsibility to parliament. Memoranda were 
usually written by the Under Secretaries on lines suggested by the Secretary 
of State, and the Under Secretaries were given little experience in giving 
advice on decisions of policy. Pressure of work continued to increase the 
difficulties of the Permanent Under Secretaryship, although the establish- 
ment was steadily growing: Backhouse and Addington are quoted as con- 
stantly wearied by the 'eternal labour and confinement of the Foreign 
Office’. And this burden was without the leaven of effective influence on 
policy; the Permanent Under Secretaryship of 1848 bore no resemblance 
to that of Hammond in his later years for he came to exercise a great influence 
on policy decisions. 

These were the duties of the two protagonists. What of the personalities 
involved? Henry Unwin Addington as Permanent Under Secretary was 
diligent but unimaginative. Son of the Right Honourable John Addington, 
brother of the prime minister, he had entered the Foreign Office in 1807: 
he was attached to missions in Sicily, Spain, Berlin, Stockholm, Switzerland, 
Copenhagen and Washington: he retired in 1826 on a pension, but was again 
used as plenipotentiary in negotiations with the United States in London, 
at Frankfort and at Madrid: he again retired on a pension in 1833, but in 

1 Anderson, ch. 3. 
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March 1842 was appointed Permanent Under Secretary of State.1 He had 
therefore much diplomatic and foreign experience, whereas his successor, 
Hammond, worked his way up as a Foreign Office clerk. It may be'signi- 
ficant that he resigned soon after the publication ofthe Northcote-Trevelyan 
Report, which made a special point that permanent officials should be 
encouraged to qualify themselves for the highest prizes in the service, and 
hoped that in the future any staff appointment vacant should go to a 
deserving, well-qualified clerk before a stranger. Addington clearly had no 
talent as a political adviser, and showed incompetence as a minister in Spain. 
Sir Charles Webster describes him as ‘stupid and’prolix’.? Algernon Cecil 
calls him the ‘courteous, conservative Addington’, a ‘man of no great 
mark, bearing indeed the name of “Pumpy” in the Office’.? He hated 
smoking in the Office and with the help of Aberdeen manoëuvred a no- 
smoking rule through, only to find in 1853 on Clarendon's appearance, that 
on hearing of the regulation, the Secretary of State offered the Under 
Secretary a cigar.* Cecil tells of his retirement in 1854, that he slipped away, 
or 80 he told Aberdeen, without causing any trouble to his colleagues and 
without any notice being taken of his withdrawing. 'Scarcely very flattering 
to you, Mr. Addington’, Aberdeen commented.’ But there was another side 
to his character which reveals a certain force. Aberdeen frequently rejected 
his draft despatches as too vigorous. On occasion he may have been too 
vigorous for the clerks too; the Senior Clerks discussed among themselves 
the propriety of protest against some action of his, the nature of which is 
unclear: Mellish—the famous Mellish of the Schleswig-Holstein affair— 
said his whole proceeding was ‘so underhand and so unlike a gentleman that 
I must confess I feel that we are called upon to express our sentiments with 
respect to it." Rumours such as these must be remembered in assessing 
who was the villain of the piece. Yet Stratford Canning, after he had worked 
with Addington, said ‘His cheerful spirits and ever-ready intelligence made 
him both a useful and an agreeable companion'.5 Malmesbury praised his 
helpfulness, and before the 1870 Committee on the Diplomatic Service, 
Hammond eulogized him, then recently dead: ‘He was a most meritorious 
public servant, and one whose loss all those who are interested in public 
matters may regret, and all those who were private friends of his may 
deplore’.® 

George Lenox-Conyngham, the other participant, had joined the Foreign 


1 Foreign Office List 1864, p. 51. 

1C. K. Webster, The Foreign Policy of Palmerston, 1599 1040 (London, 1951), 
1. 68. 

3 The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy (3 vols. , Cambridge, 1922-3), 
iii. 566, 585. 

fbid., p.584.  ' s [bid., p. 585. 

eg. lane Poole, The Life of the Rt. Hon. Stratford, Canning, Viscount Stratford 
de Redcliffe (London, 1888), ii. 125. 

TJ. Tilley and S. Gaselee, The Foreign Office (London, 1933), pp. 69-70. 

8 Lane Poole, i. 233. 

9'L'illey and Gaselee, p. 70. 
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Office as a supernumerary clerk in 1812, and had slowly worked his way up, 
till he was appointed Chief Clerk in April 1841.1 In the hierarchy of the 
Office, he was next to the Under Secretaries and was paid in 1864 £1,250 
with an extra allowance of £200 a year: the Under Secretary was then paid 
£2,000 a year.? In his twenty years as Chief Clerk, he was known as a great 
Foreign Office character; owing to a gun accident when young, he had had 
his left leg amputated, and all his-life suffered great pain in stormy weather, 
which would ease when the rain fell.3 He was often subject to pain, and 
was forced to take large doses of laudanum. He was accustomed to use 
violent language when in pain, and one day was handed a tract condemning 
it while being visited by a Quaker. He had it mounted on a card to warn his 
visitors.4 It may well be significant to note that the weather was very fine 
and mild in the second week of April 1848.5 Apart from this, must be 
remembered his willingness to defend what he believed to be right, two 
examples of which have already been instanced. A third occurred in 
November 1848 after this battle was over, when a committee including 
Lords of the Treasury was appointed to review the permanent establish- 
ment of the Foreign Office, which had been organized by an order in council 
of 21 August 1841. He wrote an impassioned appeal to Palmerston against 
this intrusion by outsiders, seeing the Office as the personal property of the 
Secretary of State, and that it was Palmerston's function to say whether the 
business was carried out satisfactorily or not. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that Palmerston read this well-written memorandum. At the 1870 
Committee, Alston emphasized Conyngham's great ability and knowledge 
of the Foreign Office, and pointed out that he hardly ever took a holiday 
year after year, that he was a great disciplinarian and very particular with 
the accounts.” 

These two then were hard working public servants, efficient in their own 
work, eager to maintain the high standards of the Office, but both prone to 
lose their tempers. Although these documents show signs of earlier friction 
between them on their basic differences of opinion concerning the obligation 
of one to obey the other, matters came to a head through far from usual 
circumstances. It was on 10 April 1848 that a crowd of 200,000 was expected 
to converge on Parliament and by physical violence coerce the government 
into accepting its aims. Though later to be seen as the swan song of the 
Chartist movement, it was the protest meeting most feared by contem- 
poraries. Earlier attempts at processions, physical violence and active 
demonstrations had provoked little unusual action on the part of the 

1 Foreign Office List 1864, p. 71. Vide Conyngham’s criticism of Addington in 
the memorandum printed below, p. 111, no. 7. 

3The Foreign Office List gives the salaries, but compare P.R.O. T.1./4210. Letter 
from Palmerston to the Treasury, 27 July 1839. 

* E. Hertslet, Recollections of the Old Foreign Office (London, 1901), pp. 142-3. 

* Ibid. t 

5 The Times, 11 April 1848, p. 8. 

*'l'illey and Gaselee, p. 62. 

? Ibid., p. 63. 
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government, but roused by the news of the success of revolution in many 
of the capitals of Europe, the movement had gained new life and determina- 
tion. News from abroad also affected the attitude of the government and of 
the general public. After the general convention of the Chartists on 3 April 
had decided to hold a great meeting on Kennington Common on the roth, 
the Home Secretary announced to the Commons that the government had 
published a notice proclaiming the coming procession to be illegal and 
warning loyal subjects to abstain and assist the constituted authorities to 
maintain order.! On Friday, four days before the projected meeting, The 
Times reported on the government's preparations, noting the significant 
movement of regiments round the capital.? 


There appears to be no doubt that the most extensive and determined preparations 
will be made by the Executive to put down, at the first symptom, any outbreak 
which may be attempted on the part of the mob. 


On Saturday came news of the enrolment of vast numbers of special con- 
stables, including the members of Lincoln's Inn, which the press was eager 
to demonstrate as the solidarity of the ‘middle class’ against the unruly 
sections of the community.? Monday morning found London in a state of 
anticipation ; most normal activities were suspended; the shops were closed 
and vast numbers milled about in the streets. Those calm enough to study 
their Times read :* 


After many rumours of a conflicting character which for the last two days have 
kept the metropolis in a state of the utmost anxiety and suspense, it has been at 
last definitely settled that the Chartist meeting on Kennington Common and the 
procession thence to the House of Commons shall, in spite of the Government 
proclamation, take place today, as originally intended. | 


It is the scene of “unusual excitement and alarm' which must be held in 
mind when one thinks of the Foreign Office on the morning of 1o April.5 
Crowds waited at Westminster Bridge until two o'clock to see if the demon- 
strators would attempt to cross the river there; heads were stuck out of 
windows as scuffles developed with the police. The old buildings in 
` Downing Street which housed the Foreign Office were well into the centre 
of events and the atmosphere in the Office must have been one of fear and 
tension. It is against this background that Addington's quarrel with 
Conyngham must be seen. The correspondence opens after the event with 
a letter from Addington to Conyngham written on 14 April and asss 
with red marginal comments by the RAD š 


! Hansard, Parl. Debates, 3rd ser., vol. xcvii, cols. 1353-4, 6 April 1848. 

8 The Times, 7 April 1848, p. 7, cal: 8. 

? [bid., 8 April 1848, p. 5, col. 7. 

* Jbid., 10 April 1848, p. 5, col. 7. 

5 Ibid. II April 1848, p. 5, col. r. 

8 The italicized words in the first two memoranda which follow are underlined in 
both cases in red by the recipients. 'l'he notes read in the original as marginal 
comments. 
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I. — — Rd. April 14/48, 6 p.m. 

'. + Ansd. April 14/48, 7.30 p.m. 

- On more than one occasion since I have held the situation of Under Secretary 

of State in this office you have disputed, or demurred to, my authority as your 

superior officer; and you have assumed for yourself, as Chief Clerk, an inde- 

pendeuce of action, as well as the right of addressing me in a tone and manner which 

I have considered far from proper, but which I have hitherto not thought it 
necessary to notice. 

On Monday last, however, your bearing and language towards me, in the 
presence of one of the Senior Clerks, was such as to leave me no longer the option 
of passing the matter over in silence. You, at that time, told me distinctly that 
you would not receive or attend to my directions, and you gave me clearly to 
understand that you held your authority to be equal to mine.? 

This assertion and the tone in which it was made, in the presence of Mr. 
Staveley, compel me to observe upon the manifest impropriety of such conduct 
on the part of any person in this office towards one of the Under Secretaries ; and 
to express my hope.and expectation that it will not be repeated.® 

I have always sought to treat you, both from principle and from old personal 
regard, with kindness and attention, and I have a right to expect a proper return 
on your part. | ; 

I will take this opportunity of stating to you my view of the relative position of 
Under Secretary of State and of Chief Clerk in this office; and I am satisfied that 
that view is correct. 

The Chief Clerk is, I conceive, simply the First, or Head, Clerk, in the Office. 
Except in his character of public Accountant he is in every respect subordinate 
to the Under Secretaries of State, as officers representing, and being responsible 
to, the Secretary of State.5 

In the discharge of his duties the Chief Clerk, like all other Clerks, com- 
mynicates'with the Secretary of State through the medium of the Under Secre- 
taries not directly, unless specially commanded or permitted to do so. 

In all matters connected with the Office Establishment and Buildin g8, the Chief 
Clerk is subject to the authority more particularly of the Senior, or Permanent, 
Under Secretary, as the Officer to whom is committed the special charge of that 
Department and who is therefore specially responsible to the Secretary of State 
for the execution of the duties of that charge." 

With reference to that Department the Chief Clerk is bound to receive and to 
execute the directions of the Senior Under Secretary; nor has he any authority to 
undertake any measure of note in regard to these matters without the prior 
sanction of the Under Secretary; who, on his side, is equally bound to consult and 
receive the orders of the Secretary of State. 

*An exclamation mark appears in the margin by this paragraph. 

*Beside this paragraph, the marginal comment reads, ‘in the matter in hand. 
Certainly in a matter in which my life was at stake—not only equal but far superior.’ 

? Here, the marginal comment is, ‘The case recurring—I should act in precisely 
the same manner.’ ` 

t Treat" mel I wil have no man’s treatment except upon principles of 


equality :—this is my right.’ | | | 
5 An exclamation mark accompanies the underlining of “representing”. 
* Here, the comment is, ‘By whom ? ` By whom ?' .  "* Granted’. 


“The first part of the paragraph is marked, ‘Certainly not—in the case dont il 
s'agit" and the second part, ‘Granted’. 
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Without such subordination and the Unity of Action resulting from it it is 
impossible that the affairs of the Office can be properly conducted ; and moreover 
the responsibility of the Under Secretary becomes merely nominal; not real as it 
ought to be.4 

The Chief Clerk, however, has the full right, on all matters, to offer freely any 
suggestions which he may think fit to the Under Secretaries with reference to their 
directions; and he has also of course the ultimate remedy of a direct appeal, or 
complaint, to the Secretary of State against either of the Under Secretaries.? 

In thus laying down the theory of the relative position and duties of the Chief 
Clerk and the Under Secretaries of State I will add that it is on all accounts right, 
and desirable for the rapid and efficient dispatch of business, that the Chief Clerk 
should in practise enjoy a wide latitude in the discharge of his duties ; that he should 
not be unduly interfered with in the details of those duties; and that the Under 
Secretaries should not exercise a vexatious and over-minute control over him. 
On the contrary every confidence ought to be placed in him, and his suggestions 
ought always to be received with attention and favour.? 

Such, in brief, is my understanding of the relative position and duties of Under 
Secretary and Chief Clerk; and in that view I can scarcely doubt that you will 
readily concur. 

You must feel that upon the good and cordial understanding and right feelings 
which may subsist between the Under Secretaries and the Superior Officers of the 
Establishment, and more especially the Chief Clerk as the principal officer next 
to the Under Secretaries, must in great measure depend the proper conduct of 
the affairs of the Office. And I feel satisfied that I need but appeal to your senti- 
ments as a Gentleman and as a good and conscientious servant of the Public to assist 
me in placing, and in maintaining, these matters upon their right footing.* 


F.O. 14 April, 1848. [Sd.] H. U. ADDINGTON. 


A minute is added in Conyngham’s hand in red ink :— 
Immediately Return to Mr. Addington with Marginal Observations. 


2. 'Memorandum in reply to Mr. Addington's Memorandum addressed 
to me as Chief Clerk.’ This is signed by Lenox-Conyngham, 14 April 
1848.5 | 


I am not at all sorry that you have sent me your memorandum upon what you 
conceive to be my position as Chief Clerk in this Office relatively to you as Under 


* The comment here is, ‘This is an observation founded upon the assumption 
that I am disposed to dispute the accuracy of the general principle—which L'am 
not'. 

‘There can arise no misunderstandings between the Under Secretaries and the 
Chief Clerk—if the Under Secretary does not consider himself, in speaking to the 
Chief Clerk, as the Secretary of State, —and assumes that the Foreign Office is his 
office—''in my office" for instance: the Under Secretary is the medium between the 
working men of the Office generally and the Secretary of State”. 

This paragraph is marked, ‘I would not submit to any person exercising a 
vexatious or over-minute control over me’ and ‘favour!’ 

4 T'roppo grazie, Sr. Antonio’. 

The following notes are Addington’s red marginal comments. 
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Secretary of State; because it gives me a proper opportunity of explaining to you 
what I conceive to be that position.—I am the ‘General Assistant of the Under 
Secretaries’ and in their absence I am their Remplagant. In all matters connected 
with the internal arrangements of the Office, and more particularly, as in the late 
case, when the preservation of the Office and the preservation of the Lives of the 
people belonging to it, were concerned,—I conceive it to be the duty of the Under 
Secretary to consult with the Chief Clerk. I do not consider it to be the duty 
of the Chief Clerk to obey any orders, except such as he knows emanate from 
the Secretary of State, involving organick changes or general arrangements in 
the Office. 

With regard to what passed in Mr. Staveley's presence the other day, I think 
it right to remind you that at that moment it was not extraordinary that my 
manner should be excited—considering that we had no reason to believe other- 
wise than that in a few minutes I might be engaged in fighting for my life,—and I 
cannot suppose that you could imagine that under such Circumstances I should 
value your opinion or authority the 100 part of a farthing:—When so excited and 
impatient at the manner in which you were conveying to me a decision which you 
no doubt thought right but which I thought wrong, I asked or wished to ask you a 
question. You would not give me the information I required as quickly as I wanted 
11,——and in one minute or 4 minute we were aux prises :—I telling you distinctly that 
in a matter in which my life was concerned I would not obey you or anybody, in 
answer to your assertion that you would be ‘obeyed’,—coupled with violence of 
language and manner, which I cannot allow any man to use towards me.? 

You have thought proper to refer back to former occasions upon which I 
exhibited towards you a refractory spirit: I can't say to what you allude, and 
therefore I must allow the remark to pass unobserved upon ;—but I do think it 
right to avail myself of this occasion to say that I think I have frequently observed 
in your official relations with me a sort of dictatorialair that is very annoying to me. 
You.appear to me too much disposed to make all things appear to emanate from 
yourself; and not to recollect that in all that relates to the business of this office I 
. must naturally consider myself as your most efficient assistant ;—And I yield to no 
man in an ardent desire to discharge my publick duties as a ‘conscientious publick 
servant' ought to do. With this feeling I shall always be happy and ready to 
receive and to give you my best advice and assistance in carrying on the business 
of the Office ; and both in my character as a Gentleman and as an old acquaintance 
of your's, I should regret exceedingly if anything should occur to interrupt our 
official relations :—It shall not be my fault if it should.? 

I have only to add that I shall make it my business to go down and see you 
tomorrow,—and to assure you that however excited and impatient I may some- 
times appear to you to be, it is never my intention to act otherwise by you than as 
an honest friend and faithful subordinate officer. 


À half rubbed-out pencil note follows :— 
P what passed on Monday; xo April? 


1**Both Saturday and Sunday, the sth and gth April, I nag been in frequent 
communication on these matters with Mr. Conyngham.’ 

2 There was not the slightest excitement or impatience before Mr. Conyngham 
had addressed me in a most unbecoming tone and manner' and 'a declaration made 
by me after Mr. C. had told me that he would not obey me'. 

3‘ Fully admitted; and always so considered and treated by me’. 
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3. A letter from Addington to Conyngham, Foreign Office, 15 April 

1848. | 
R. 1 p.m. Ans. 1.20 p.m. 

Your communication of yesterday in reply to mine shows me clearly that there 
is still so wide a difference of opinion between us on our relative position and 
duties as Under Secretary and Chief Clerk that I think it will on all accounts be 
better to avoid any personal meeting, or discussion of the subject, at least for the 
present. 

Our recollections also as to what passed between us on Monday last seem to 
conflict. On this point however we can fortunately recur to Mr. Staveley. 

As I do not think it likely that our views should be brought to agree I propose 
to refer the whole matter to the decision of Lord Palmerston by simply laying 
before him the communications which have passed between us, and by appending 
thereto a few Queries. 

But, as I should always willingly avoid troubling the Secretary of State, especi- 
ally on matters of dissention in the Office, I should be perfectly ready to ask the 
opinion of the three Senior Clerks, Messrs. Bidwell, Staveley and Ward, on the 
relative position and duties of the Under Secretaries of State and the Chief Clerk, 
not as a question between you and myself, but as an abstract question of usage; 
as a matter already established by the general practice and understanding of the 
Office. 

By the opinion of those Gentlemen, given in writing, I would be content to 

abide. 
^ Be so good as to let me have in a few words whether you would agree to this 
proposition. 


4. Conyngham to Addington, 15 April 1848. 


Will you be good enough to send me up my Memorandum of last night in 
answer to yours. I should like to see it again; but I will send it back to you immedi- 
ately when I have taken a copy of it; I should be glad in all matters to hear the 
opinion of the Men you refer to; but in doing so, I think it right to observe that 
the position I fill in this Office and the Duties I have to discharge, are, very 
different from those of my Predecessors, as every man in the Office must know. 
If you decide to lay the whole matter before the Secretary of State, I shall be 
perfectly satisfied ;—feeling entire confidence that Lord Palmerston will under- 
stand my position, and decide in the way most likely to promote the public 
Interests :—of course, in such a case I should expect you to let me see what you 
might think proper to submit to his Lordship. 

I have not the least wish now to see you. 


5. Conyngham to Addington, 15 April 1848. 


I send you back my Memorandum of last night. I have not time to make a copy 
of it; but I am sure that you will let me refer to it in case I should have occasion 
"to do so. As you have let me see my Memorandum with your observations upon 
it, I think it right to let you see your own with my observations upon it. 


6. Addington to the Secretary of State, Lord Palmerston, 17 April 1848. 


It is with the greatest reluctance that I submit these papers to Your Lordship. 
I did my best to escape from the necessity; but failed. 
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It is a case of difference between myself and the Chief Clerk. 

I make no complaint; but simply request the decision of Your Lordship. 

If you should consider my view of the case correct I trust you will support my 
rightful authority, not merely for myself, but for my Successors. 

If, on the other hand, you should hold Mr. Conyngham's understanding of his 
position and duties as Chief Clerk to be right I am quite prepared to bow to your 
decision. In that case, however, I would venture to suggest that it might be better 
that the Chief Clerk should henceforward be considered independent of the 
Under Secretary of State, and be made directly responsible to the Secretary of 
State, at least so far as the arrangement of the F oreign Office Establishment and 
Buildings are concerned. 

All clashing of authority, and consequent confusion, would therefore be 
avoided, and the Under Secretary would not be burthened with a responsibility 
which is not real, if divided. | 

The knowledge of all that passed between Mr. Conyngham and myself on 
Monday, the roth April, may be obtained if desired from Mr. Staveley; and the 
correctness of our respective recollections of those circumstances, as stated in our 
Memoranda, may, by such reference, be easily tested. 

As for my alledged dictatorial manner towards Mr. Conyngham a reference to 
any Superior Clerk in the Office, or indeed to any Gentleman of the Establish- 
ment will enable Your Lordship to judge of my general manner and bearing in the 
Office; and thereby, by analogy, of my manner towards Mr. Conyngham. 

The red line marks and notes on Mr. Conyngham's Memorandum of the I4th 
April were made by me, as pro memoriA indications for myself, when I first 
received it. I did not then contemplate the necessity of laying it before Your 
Lordship. 

P.S. This Memorandum has been shown to Mr. Conyngham. 

P.S. I annex his observations in reply, agreeably to his desire. Had he written 
in that tone to me on the 14th inst., I might have spared the pain of appealing to 
Your Lordship. H.U.A. 


7. Conyngham to Addington, Foreign Office, 17 April 1848. 


I send you inclosed what I should be glad if you would send forward at the same 
time with your Memorandum. I have no fair copy of it; nor have I thought it 
necessary to take a copy of your Memorandum. I may as well mention to you that 
what I mean by your dictatorial air towards me, is an unpleasant $ confidence 
air—an air of Diplomacy, which I particularly abhor,—that seeks for information 
but imparts nothing in return,—and which does not seem to me indicative of a 
feeling of openness in matters where there is no necessity for reserve. 


Minute by Addington :— 


I do not in the least degree understand the above observation. 

I believe myself, and have certainly always intended, to have treated Mr. 
Conyngham with perfect confidence and openness, like all the other Gentlemen 
in the Office. . But in doing so I have been compelled to assume to myself that 
authority which properly belongs to my Station in the Office; and have not con- 
sidered myself obliged to consult Mr. Conyngham on all occasions as a matter of 
right on his part; although zn fact I have done so. — 
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8. Conyngham's enclosure, forwarded by Addington to Lord Palmers- 
ton. À memorandum by Conyngham, Foreign Office, 17 April 1848. 


I am very sorry that Mr. Addington should have taken occasion from a par- 
ticular occurrence to raise a question of general principles upon which I could not 
have thought that there could be two opinions between us.—namely whether the 
` Chief Clerk is to be considered as subordinate to the Under Secretaries of State :— 
And he has submitted it to the Secretary of State in a way that might lead to the 
supposition that I disputed with him his official Superiority,—and arrogated to 
myself, as Chief Clerk, a right and power of action independent of the authority 
and control of the Under Sécretaries. I most solemnly disclaim entertaining any 
such preposterous idea; and I appeal to himself to say whether in faat he has ever 
found me out under the influence of such an assumption of power. I appeal to 
him to state whether I have not constantly endeavoured to make him, as “per- 
manent' Under Secretary, comprehend the whole working machinery of the Office 
` —both as to men and things.’ I also appeal to Mr. Staveley to say whether I have, 
in his instance, appeared to take upon myself too much ; and, finally, I appeal to 
Lord Palmerston himself to say whether in my official intercourse with him I have 
ever given his Lordship reason to think that I wished to put aside or pass by the 
Under Secretaries.. My aim has ever been to endeavour so to discharge my official ` 
duties as to insure the honest commendation of my own heart, and with it con- 
fidence towards the Secretary of State :—if I have failed in the latter respect, then 
I have failed in the main object of my official existence—I have, as is well known 
to every man in the Office, a very great deal of labour to perform, an and a great deal 
of general superintendence and vigilance to exercise ; and it is I believe absolutely 
essential for the due performance of tbat labour and that superintendence, that 
entire unreserve and confidence, and right of free and equal discussion as between 
man and man, should exist between the Chief Clerk and the Under Secretaries. 
I quite admit that it i$ sometimes not easy for me to abstain from urging an 
opinion with an earnestness amounting to excitement. I am very sorry when I 
allow myself to be so led away ; and I am more particularly sorry that anything of 
an unpleasant nature should have occurred on the late occasion between Mr. 
Addington and me.—I have already expressed my regret in writing upon this 
subject to Mr. Addington; and I was ready to repeat the same in person on 
Saturday morning last, if he had not declined seeing me,—and am ready to do so 
still. 


9. Addington to Conyngham, 22 April 1848. 


‘Sends papers relative to misunderstanding and to respective and relative 
positions in the Foreign Office'. 

I send you Lord Palmerston's decision in reply to the communication which I 
made to him on the subject of our difference of opinion as to the relative position 
of the Under Secretaries of State and the Chief Clerk. 

Henceforward the matter will rest upon the footing on which Lord Palmerston 
has placed it; and there can be no further disagreement between us. 

I entirely concur in the wish expressed by Lord Palmerston for the restoration 
of peace and accord; and I shall do all that lies in my power to contribute to so 
desirable a result. 

I wish to keep all the papers (or copies of such as do not properly belong to me) 
connected with this affair. If you desire to keep those which are properly yours 
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I will take copies of them. If not, you may of course have free access to the wholé 
batch whenever you may wish to refer to them. 


‘Then comes anticlimax with a note dated 26 August 1952, ‘Palmerston? S 
decision missing’. | 


I have been unable to find Palmerston’s decision at the Public Record : 
Office either in the collections of his memoranda of that date! where it 
would most likely have been placed or in the records of the Chief Clerk's 
Department? Nor does it appear in his letter books at the British Museum.? 
It 1s, of course, just possible that the original or a copy may exist in the 
Palmerston’ papers at Broadlands, but this seems doubtful as the dispute 
was very much an internal affair of the Foreign Office and similar decisions 
were filed with the official papers. Since the decision would provide a basis 
for future relationships in the Office, it may have been kept in some special 
place, although it is surprising that no copy was retained with this corres- 
pondence. Even without the formal decision, the later relations between 
the Permanent Under Secretary and the Chief Clerk suggest that on this 

occasion the assertion of the authority of the former was recognized—a 
settlement expected by Conyngham i in his memorandum of 17 April. 
This complete account is valuable in that similar adjustments of depart- 
mental authority tended at this as at other periods to be settled less formally, 
or without such full documentation. Presumably the completeness of the 
memoranda is owed to the refusal of Addington to see Conyngham,through- 
out the correspondence*—a refusal aided by the existence of a separate : 
entrance at the Office for foreign ambassadors, the Secretary and Under 
Secretaries of State.9 Also, the presence of a third. party at the quarrel 
heightened the participants” consciousness of their official dignity, resulting 
in a desire to have their views put on record, whereas the matter might have 
been passed over as had happened before." Addington's suggested scheme 
for a tribunal of clerks to decide the affair, was inevitably unacceptable to. 
Conyngham, who could not risk a judgment by his inferiors in the Office 
as his superiority as Chief Clerk might have been threatened and personal 
feelings would probably have influenced the clerks' decisions. 'The sub- 
mission of the difference of opinion to the Secretary of State was clearly 
the most satisfactory method of reaching an authoritative settlement of 
friction which must have hindered the smooth running of the Foreign 
Office establishment. These papers reveal the personalities of two rather 
neglected officials whose careers were of vital importance in the formative 
years of Foreign Office development, as well as the Chief Clerk's efforts to 
resist the expanding power of the Permanent Under Secretaryship. 


VALERIE CROMWELL 


1P.R.O. F.O.96/22. Palmerston’s minutes and memoranda, 1848—50. 
:3Ibid. F.O.366. Chief Clerk's Department. 
. 7 3 British Museum, Add. MSS. 48577-48583. Palmerston Papers. 
^ 4See above, p. 112, no. 8. 5See above, p. 110, no. 3. 
6 Hertslet, p. 17. "See above, p. 107, no. 1. 
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“The Outbreak of War. between Sud and Burgundy 


- | E _ dn February 1471 


EC 


' odi 


ITHABLONGBEEN well knówn that when Richard Neville, earl of Warwick, 
overthrew Edward IV in x470, the price of the essential French support 
which he received was an Anglo—French alliance against Burgundy. ‘It has 
also been well known thät French ambassadors were sent to England in 
November 1470, to get Warwick to pay this price as soon as possible; and 
on 6 February 147r the leadér of the French delegation, the bishop of 
Bayeux, was able to write to Louis XI, on Warwick's authority, to say that 
an allianèe against Edward and the duke of Burgundy had been concluded. 
What has hitherto remained obscure is whether Warwick ever acted upon 
this agreement. Indeed, the writér of the standard and most detailed 
history of the reign of Edward IV had to say: “The only existing proofs that 
such an agreement was ever made by Warwick are the bishop of Bayeux's 
letter and Warwick's note attached to it.’ 3 We now have independent proof 
of this agreement and also of Warwick's attempt to carry it into effect. The 
bishop of Bayeux had declared in his letter that “Warwick that very day 
[6 February] was ‘sending orders to Calais to begin the war .. . Orders had 
already gone forth,’ he stated further, ‘for the assembling of a large army— 
and of this army Warwick himself would take command and would convey 
it across the sea within the time Louis had named.’3 Warwick's letter of 
12 February refers to these two sets of instructions; he had commanded 
the garrison of Calais to begin the war, which they had already done, and 
he oer to come musel to Louis's àid us Burgundy as soon as he 
can. 

This. document ae the last link of ediienos for the chain of fear 
. which led not only to the outbreak of war in France but to the renewal of 
civil war in England and the final overthrow of both Warwick and the 
Lancastrians. Because Louis XI had been afraid since at least 1468 of an 
Anglo-Burgundian combination against him, he supported Warwick's in- 
vasion of England : in 1470. When Warwick had succeeded, he feared a 


LO: I Scofield, The Life and Reign of Edward the Fourth, i 1. 560-62; see J. Calmette. 
and G. Périnelle, Louis XI et P Angleterre, pp. 323—25, for the text of this letter and 
note. 

.  *Scofield, p. 563; the bishop’s letter also remains the sole a tot for the 
transaction in the narrative of the latest biographer of Warwick (P. M. Kendall, 
Warwick the Kingmaker, PP. 300-1, 354). 

' Lettres de Louis XI, rot de France (ed. J. Vaesen, eic. ), iv. 180-93. 
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Yorkist counter-revolution if he failed to keep the support öf Louis XI: . 
Charles the Bold, afraid of an Anglo-French alliance against him, ‘and : 
remembering his own former Lancastrian sympathies, tried to keep the . 





peace; but when he heard of the bishop of Bayeux’s embassy to England, .- k 


he feared that he would be overwhelméd by súch an alliance if he remained 
inactive. He therefore: not only prepared for war himself but eàrly.in 
January 1471 met Edward IV at Aire and St. Pol: By thistime Louis had: 
declared war, had taken St. Quentin and threatened: Amiens! ; and'thé letter’. 
printed below shows that a month later Warwick had commenced hostilities. 
` and intended to co-operaté with Louis as soon as possible in a big invasion 
of Burgundy. These events removed the last hesitations of Duke Charles 
against helping the exiled king with money and ships. On 14 March Edward 
IV landed at Ravenspur to recover his kingdom: . | . 


A. R. MYERS 


Letter from Richard Neville, earl of Warwick, to Louis XI, 12 February 1471. 


British Museum Add. MS. 48988 (1). ‘Letter purchased at Sotheby's, s July 1955 
(Lot 1013); previous owner, André de Coppet of-New York. 


Seigneur, je me recommende a vostre bonne grace le plus humblement que je 
puis. Et vous plaise savoir que jay receu voz lettres par.ce porteur, par lesquelles 
ay entendu que maintenant la guerre ést ouuerte entre vous, vostre aduersaire, 
e le nostre, donc je prie a Dieu le tout puissant de vous en.donner victoire. Au 
regard de.commencer la guerre a Calais, je y ay envoye pour la commencer ét ay 
eu aujourdhuy nouvelles certaines que ceulx de Calais lont desia commencee et 
ont couru apres de Ardes et ont tue deux de la garnison de Grauelingues. Sur le 
plus*tost quil me sera possible, je me rendray deuers vous pour vous seruir sur 
ce mauldit Bourgoignon sans aucune deffaulte, se Dieu plaist, a qui je supplie.de 
vous octroyer tout ce que vostre hault cueur desire. Escript a Londres le xij? jour 
de Feuvier. 2E 
[signed] Vostre tres humble seruiteur 

R. WARREWYE. 
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The Last Abbots of Réading and Colchester 


THREE ABBOTS were executed towards the end of 1539. They were Hugh 
Cooke, abbot of Reading, Richard Whiting, abbot of Glastonbury, and 
Thomas Beche (or Marshall), abbot of Colchester, all mitred abbots and 
. Spiritual lords, and three of the few remaining ‘greater’ abbots. Abbot - 
Cooke was put to death on 14 November 1539, Abbot Whiting on 15 
November 1539, and Abbot Beche on 1 December 1 539. There has been 
much speculation about the precise reasons for their executions because all : 
trace of the actual indictments was supposed to be lost; and in the course of 


bid. 
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the centuries historians have arrived at considerably different conclusions, 
Sometimes weaving ingenious theories out of more or less plausible evidence. 
But even contemporary and near-contemporary writers were not in exact 
agreement, whilst Marillac, the French ambassador, writing shortly after 
‘the event, said of Glastonbury and Reading: '. . . Je may peu entendre 
aucune particularité de ce dont ilz estoient chargez, sinon qu'on dict que 
c'estoient les reliques du feu milord marquis [marquis of Exeter].* It 
seems to have been mainly on the ambassador’s information—such as it 
was—that the late Mr. Geoffrey Baskerville based a theory of these abbots’ 
complicity in the ‘conspiracy’ of the Poles and Exeters.? So far as Reading 
and Colchester are concerned, the problem is now solved by the recent 
discovery of some valuable documents, including the actual indictments of 
the abbots and reports of their trials. No similar evidence, unfortunately, 
has come to light about the abbot of Glastonbury. 

Abbot Cooke had two close associates in his religious views and attitude, 
and both of them were executed with him on 14 November 1539.* They 
were John Eynon (or Enon), a priest of St. Giles, Reading, and John Rugge 
(or Rudge), a former prebendary of Chichester, who was living in retirement, 
in the abbey of Reading.” The recently-discovered documents relating to 
the three men are as follows: (1) a general commission issued on 27 October 
1539 to Sir John Baldewyn, sheriff of Berkshire, Sir William Essex and 
others to try cases of treason, etc.f; (2) a writ, dated 3 November 1539, to 
the sheriff, summoning twenty-four good and lawful men to act as a jury 
- for the trial of cases of treason and other crimes at Reading ‘die Jovis 

proximo post ffestum sancti Martini” (that is, on 13 November 1539, the 

feast of St. Martin—11 November—falling on a Tuesday in 1539)"; a panel 
_ of the names of the jury is annexed to this document; (3) the indictmerits of 

Hugh Cooke, John Eynon‘änd John Rogge"; and (4) the ‘inquisicio’ or 
report of the trial of the three men.? 





! Correspondance de MM. De Castillon et De Marillac, ed. Kaulek (Paris, 1885), 
p. 145. 

! English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries (London, 1940), p. 175. 

3See Appendices below. These documents have been brought to the notice of 
Professor M. D. Knowles. Unfortunately, the discovery was made too late to 
enable him to make use of them in the latest volume (III of his work on the Religious 
Orders in England, but he has inserted a postscript therein referring to the matter. 

*'The sole authority for the dates of the execution of Reading and Colchester 
appears to be Edward Hall, the contemporary chronicler. He says that Reading 
was executed on x4 Nov., that is, the day after his trial—see Appendix II—and 
Colchester on 1 Dec., that 1s, the same day as the trial (Hall, Chronicle (London, 
1809), p. 832). The date which he gives for the execution of Glastonbury is 14 Nov. 
1539, but it actually took place on the following day (L. and P. Hen. VIII, xiv (2), 
no. 531). 

5 Ibid., xi, no. 1231 and xiv (2), no. 256. 

$Public Record Office, KB 9/548, fo. 9. 

? Ibid., fo. 7. 

* Ibid., fos. 4, 5 and 6. See Appendix I for the indictment of Hugh Cooke. 

° KB 9/548, fo. 1. See Appendix II. 
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The documents which have come to light about the abbot of Colchester 
are: (1) a general commission issued on 26 November 1539 to Henry, earl 
of Essex and others to try cases of treason and other criminal offences! ; 
(2) a writ issued on 26 November 1539, for summoning a jury ?; (3) a writ 
to the sheriff ordering him to summon twenty-four good and lawful men 
for the trial of Thomas Beche to take place on 1 December 15393; a panel 
of the names of the jury chosen is annexed ; (4) the indictment of the abbot *; 
and (5) the ‘inquisicio’ or report-of the trial.® à 

The most important of the documents are the indictments and reports of 
the trials. The indictment of the abbot of Reading shows that he clearly 
asserted and strongly maintained the supremacy of the pope, whilst the 
separate indictments of his associates indicate denial of the royal supremacy. 
Political conspiracy formed no part of the accusations against them. The 
‘inquisicio’ or report of the trial of the three men shows that all pleaded not 
guilty, but were found guilty and given the sentence applicable to cases of 
high treason, viz. drawing, hanging and quartering. 

The indictment of Abbot Beche indicates denial of the róyal supremacy 
and includes other accusations based on treasonable talk which he had had 
with local friends.9 The ‘inquisicio’” is in similar terms to that of the abbot 
of Reading. Although Thomas Beche also pleaded not guilty, the jury 
found him guilty, and he received the sentence as for treason, a sentence 
which was carried out. It should perhaps be mentioned here that, after his 
arrest, and apparently while he was imprisoned in the Tower, he made a 
retraction of his denial of the royal suprémacy and attempted to' explain 
away his other treasonable statements.? There is no evidence that before 
his death hein any way re-asserted his belief in the pope's supremacy. This, 


\ 


indeed, seems to be confirmed: ‘by a report of one of the judges, Sir Chris- . 


topher Jenney, which he sent to Cromwell after the execution.? 
There is no evidence of recession, in the face of execution,.on the part of 
the abbot of Reading or his two associates. 


Y 


Transcripis of the indictment of Abbot Cooke; of the report of:his trial 
and that of his associates, and of the indictment of Abbot Beche are given 
in the Appendices below. The abbreviations ‘po se’ (ponit se) and ‘cul’ 
(culpabilis) at the top of the indictment of Abbot Cooke mean, respectively, 
that he ‘puts himself’ on à jury of his country (in effect, on jurymen of his 
neighbourhood), arid that he was found guilty. Similarly, the term ‘cull’ 
in the indictment of Abbot Beche signifies a verdict of guilty, whilst the 
words following, “ca null” (catalla nulla), are an abbreviation for ‘no 
‘chattels’ (for forfeiture to the Crown). 


1KB 9/545, fo. 41. : *][bid., fos. 39 and 40. 
3 Ibid., fo. 37. 
4 Ibid., fo. 36. See Appendix III. 5 KB 9/545, fo. 35. 


‘L. and P. Hen. VIII, xiv (2), nos. 439, 454 and 458. ` 
? Not printed here as an Appendix. | | 
s L. and P. Hen. VIII, xiv (2), no. 459. ^ Did, Appendix, no. 45. 
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The term ‘T et S’ [Tractus et Suspensus] (drawn and hanged) entered in 
the margin of the indictments shows that the sentences were carried out. It 
was invariably added after execution. If there were no such entry it probably 
` meant that the offenders had been pardoned. 

The original documents relating to the abbot of Reading and his associates 
are in good condition, but a small portion of the indictment of Abbot Beche 
has been torn off in the top right-hand corner, whilst further down there is 
some defacing by damp. Almost all the words, however, except the few 
irretrievably lost by the tear—a circumstance which does not affect the 
substance of the indictment—are legible with the aid of ultra violet rays. 


J. E. PAUL 


APPENDIX I 


P.R.O., KB 9/548, fo. 4 
po se cul 


Berk. Juratores presentant pro domino Rege quod Hugo Abbas monasterii de 
, Readyng in dicto Comitatu Berkshire alias dictus Hugo Cooke nuper de 
Readyng in eodem Comitatu Berkshire Clericus deum pre oculis non 
habens sed instigacione diabolica seductus Ac debitum legiantie sue 
minime ponderans Ac etiam ut falsus et maliciosus proditor ac Inimicus 
publicus prepotentissimo ac serenissimo domino nostro Henrico octavo 
dei gratia Anglie et ffrancie Regi fidei defensori domino Hibernie et in terra 
supremo Capiti ecclesie Anglicane false maliciose et proditorie machinans 
cordialem dilecionem et obedientiam quas veri et fideles Subditi dicti 
domini nostri Regis huius regni sui Anglie in eundem dominum Regem 
gerunt et de iure gerere tenentur penitus extinguere et adnichilare, sedi- 
cionem rebellionem insurrecionenemque inter eundem dominum Regem 
et omnes eiusdem domini Regis fideles Subditos generare Necnon eundem 
dominum Regem de corona huius regni sui Anglie Ac aliis honoribus 
preeminencijs stilis et potestatibus suis deprivare et disheridari causare Ac 
etiam false maliciose et proditorie optans volens et desiderans Ac omnibus 
Arte et ingenio suis nephandissimis Imaginans inventans practicans et 
attemptans prefatum illustrissimum et serenissimum dominum nostrum 
Regem de Iuribus dignitatibus titulis stilis nominibusque status sui Regalis 
deprivare ad dicta eius falsa maliciosa et proditoria Intenciones et proposita 
perficienda et perimplendaad periculum scandalum et finalem distrucionem 
dicti domini Regis pro posse suo contra legiancie sue debitum primo die 
marcii Anno regni dicti domini Regis nunc vicesimo septimo apud Readyng 
predictam palam atque publice bec verba Anglicana sequentia inter non- 
nulla alia sceleratissima execrabilissima et proditoria verba voluntarie false 
maliciose et proditorie dixit loquebatur et propalabat videlicet The king 
is nott supreme hedde of the Churche of Englond And I trust to see the 
Pope bere as greate a rule in Englond as ever he dyd shortly And I wyll 
gaye masse ons every Weke for hym Ac etiam predictus Hugo in dictis suis 
falsis maliciosis et proditorijs factis et opinionibus perseverans vicesimo 
quinto die Julij Anno regni dicti domini Regis nunc vicesimo octavo apud 
Beare infra parochiam Pangbourne in eodem Comitatu Berkshire ac 
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diversis aliis diebus et vicibus tam antea quam postea et in diversis aliis 
villis et locis cognitis infra eundem Comitatum palam atque publice hec 
verba Anglicana sequentia voluntarie false maliciose et proditorie similiter 
dixit loquebatur et propalabat videlicet I wyll seye that there is a Pope as 
longe as I lyve Et ulterius predictus Hugo in suis dictis falsis maliciosis et: 


‘proditorijs factis corde et opinionibus perseverans quidam Willelmus 


Pastler nuper de Readyng predicta in dicto Comitatu Berkshire Shomaker 
verus et fidelis Subditus dicti domini Regis ultimo die Julij Anno regni 
dicti domini Regis nunc Henrici octavi vicesimo octavo supradicto apud 
Readyng predictam in eodem Comitatu Berkshire prefato Hugoni dixit 
loquebatur et propalabat hec verba Anglicana sequentia videlicet What 
doo ye thinke as towchyng the Bysshopp of Rome Whether that he shall 
ever have to doo here in this Realme of Englond after his olde accustomed 
fasshion or noo Quibus quidem verbis et questioni predicti Willelmi 
predictus Hugo in sua dicta proditoria mente perseverans hec verba 
Anglicana sequentia voluntarie false maliciose et proditorie respondendo 
eidem Willelmo Pastler adtunc et ibidem instanter dixit loquebatur et 
propalabat videlicet ye truly or else I wyll never beleve god to be god. Non 
solum in dicti domini Regis nunc Corone et dignitate sue dispectum 
manifestum contemplum scandalum periculum vilipendum et deroga- 
cionem ac contra formam provisionem et effectum diversorum statutorum 
in huiusmodi casu editorum et provisorum verumetiam contra pacem dicti 
domini Regis nunc [sic] Coronam et dignitatem suas. 


APPENDIX II 


, KB 9/548, fo. 1 

Inquisicio capta apud Readyng in Comitatu predicto die Jovis proximo 
post ffestum Sancti Martini Episcopi Anno regni domini Henrici octavi 
dei gratia Anglie et ffrancie Regis ffidei defensoris Domini Hibernie et in 
terra supremi capitis Anglicane Ecclesie tricesimo primo Coram Johanne 
Baldewyn milite et aliis Justiciariis domini Regis per literas ipsius domini 
Regis patentes tam ad audiendum examinandum quam ad inquirendum 
per sacramentum proborum et legalium hominum infra Comitatum Berk’ 
ac aliis viis modis et mediis quibus melius scierint aut poterint tam infra 
libertates quam extra per quos rei veritas melius sciri poterit de quibus- 
cumque prodicionibus mesprisionibus prodicionum Insurrectionibus 
rebellionibus murdris interfecionibus feloniis burgulariis ac aliis articulis 
offensis in predictis literis patentibus specificatis infra Comitatum predic- 
tum per quoscumque et qualitercumque factis sive perpetratis Etad eadem 
prodiciones et alia premissa de tempore in tempus audienda et terminanda 
secundum legem et consuetudinem regni domini Regis Anglie assignatis 
per sacramentum Ricardi Warde Gentleman Johannis Sands Gentleman 
Silvestri Peck Gentleman Walteri Cadham Gentleman Thome Moras 
Gentleman Thome Bysley Gentleman Thome Braybrok Gentleman 
Stephani Cawde Gentleman Johannis Whyte Johannis Hyde ffulcoms 
Mennslowe Thome Yate Nicholai Radysshe Johannis Wylmott Willelmi 
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Beryngton Willelmi Helyar et Thome Myrche Juratorum extitit [sic] pre- 
sentant quod tres bille huic Inquisicioni Annexe sunt vere etc. Et 
immediate scilicet dicto die Jovis Anno tricesimo primo supradicto apud 
Readyng predictam in Comitatu predicto Coram prefatis Justiciariis 
venerunt hugo Abbas monasterii de Readyng predicta Johannes Eynon 
nuper de Readyng predictam clericus et Johannes Rugge nuper de‘eadem 
in eodem Comitatu Clericus in billis predictis nominati per Johannem 
Williams militem nuper armigerum Vicecomitem Comitatus predicti de 
mandato dicti domini Regis ad barram hic ducti in propriis personis suis. 
Qui committuntur eidem Vicecomiti etc. Et statim de prodicionibus in 

. separalibus billis Indictamentorum predictis eis separatim imputatis 
allocutis separatim qualiter se velint inde acquietari dicunt separatim quod 
ipsi in nullo sunt inde culpabiles Et inde de bono et malo ponunt se 
separatim super patriam etc. Item venerunt inde Juratores instanter. Et : 
qui etc. Ad recognoscendum etc. Quia etc. Et Juratores exacti videlicet 
Edmundus ffetyplace Armiger Ricardus Bruger Armiger Edwardus ffety- 
place Armiger Reginaldus Williams Armiger Thomas Essex Armiger ` 
Johannes Norres Alexander Umpton Armiger Thomas Ogle Armiger 
venerunt Qui ad veritatem de premissis dicendam electi triati et iurati 
dicunt separatim super sacramentum [suum] Quod predicti hugo Abbas 

. monasterii de Readyng predicta Johannes Eynon et Johannes Rugge de 
prodicionibus predictis eis superius separatim imputatis sunt culpabiles. 
Et quod ipsi nulla habent bona nec catalla terras neque tenementa ad eorum 
noticiam etc. Item consilium est per prefatos Justiciarios quod predicti 
Hugo Abbas monasterii de Readyng predicta Johannes Eynon et Johannes 
Rugge ducantur per prefatum Vicecomiten usque Gaolam domini Regis 
ville de Redyng predicta Et deinde per medium ville de Readyng predicta 
directe usque ad locum execucionis separatim trahantur et super furcas 
ibidem suspendantur. Et quilibet eorum vivens ad terram prosternatur et 
interiora sua extra ventrem suum capiantur ipsisque viventibus comburen- 
tur et capita eorum amputentur. Quodque corpus cuiuslibet eorum in 
quattuor partes dividatur Ac quod capita et quarteria illa ponantur ubi 
dominus Rex ea assignare voluerit etc.! 
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Inquiratum pro Domino Rege Si Thomas Beche nuper de West Donyland in 
Comitatu Essexie Clericus alias dictus Thomas marshall nuper de eisdem Villa 
et Comitatu Clericus alias dictus Thomas Beche Abbas-[mutilated, two words: 
? monasterii sancti] Johannis Baptiste iuxta Colcestriam in Comitatu predicto 
iam dissoluti alias dictus Thomas ‘marshall nuper abbas nuper monasterii sancti 
Johannis Colcestrie in Comitatu predicto Instigacione diabolica sedicione- 
[mutilated : deum pre oculis ?] non habens Nec debitam legianciam suam con- 
siderans. Jnvictissimum ac potentisimum Dominum nostrum Henricum 
Octavum dei gratia Anglie et ffrancie Regem fidei defensorem [three words 


1 Opposite these lines in the margin is “T et S? written three times. 
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mutilated: ? Dominurn hibernie supremum] Caput Anglicane ecclesie de regali 
potestate Corona et, dignitate suis et precipue de titulo stilo et nomine Supremi 
Capitis Anglicane ecclesie Corone Sue Annexi ut falsus proditor-[three words _ 
mutilated] deprivaïe Imaginans Inventans et Attemptans ac dictum Dominum ` 
Regem fore Tiraunum et usurpatorem Scandalose et maliciose purplicans [sic] 
xxvij* die Septembris Anni regni predicti [two words mutilated: ? domini Regis] 
tricesimo ac diversis aliis diebus et vicibus antea et postea apud West Donyland 
predictum in Comitatu predicto maliciose et proditorie dicebat pronunciabat 
asserebat et affirmabat diversis legeis (?) [two words mutilated] verbis prout 
sequitur videlicet That the Bysshop of Rome ys only supreme hede of the Churche 
by the lawes of god next Immediatly unto Cryst and none other And that those 
wh[ich] had named the kyngs maiestye to be the supreme hede of the Churche by 
[be] falce heretykes And all that consented to the Same were accursed of godds 
own mowthe And that.the kyng hadd usurped upon the pope and godds dignite. 
And that all those were accursed that holde wyth the newe acts beyng agaynst the 
bysshop of Romes auctoryte. And that they which putt to.deth John ffyssher late 
‘Bysshop of Rochester and Sir Thomas more were wretched tiraunts and blud- 
sokeres for they dyed martyres and sayntes for holdeng wyth the pope. And that 
they that putt downe abbeys and thrust out Religius persones were also T yraunts 
and bludsokeres. Que quidem verba predictus Abbas predicto die et Anno ac 
diversis aliis diebus et vicibus antea et postea apud West Donyland predictum 
maliciose et proditorie dicebat et pronunciabat asserebat et affirmabat contra 
debitam formam legiancie sue ac contra formam diversorum Statutorum in 
huiusmodi casu editorum et provisorum et contra pacem domini Regis Coronam 
et dignitatem suas. | 


Stubbs’s Appointinent as Regius Professor, 1866" 


WHEN THE THIRD Derby-Disraeli ministry took office on 6 July 1866 
Goldwin Smith, the stormy petrel of university—and indeed of imperial— 
politics had to everyone’s relief just resigned and names were eagerly can- 
vassed for the vacant Regius Professorship. 'l'here were three obvious 
names, Froude, Freeman and Stubbs, the unsuccessful candidates for 
election as first Chichele Professor of Modern History four years previously 
when Montagu Burrows had been appointed. Of these three, Stubbs was 
the youngest and the least known. Though no longer in residence both 
J. A. Froude and E. A. Freeman had had teaching experience; they were 
both accomplished lecturers and frequent contributors to the monthly 
reviews. In 1866 although Stubbs came to London two days a week to 
discharge his duties as Lambeth Librarian and was examining for the Law 
and History School at Oxford for the first time, he was, compared with the 
other two, a recluse. T'o date eight volumes of Froude's History of England 
had appeared and were delighting a reading public whose eyes had been 


! Public Records quoted in this article in-which Crown Copyright is reserved are 
printed by permission of the Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. ` 
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opened by Macaulay, while Freeman had to his credit works on such diverse 
themes as Greece, the Saracens, federal government and Gothic window- 
tracery which found their way into most gentlemen's libraries and would 
soon be joined by the Norman Conquest, the first volume ôf which was in 
the press. Yet how many people had pored over the Registrum Sacrum 
Anglicanum or read with pleasure the Itinerarium Regis Ricardi and the 
Epistolae Cantuarienses which Stubbs had with commendable alacrity edited 
for the Rolls Series ? The Essex vicar was too despondent this time to put 
himself forward and told Freeman, ‘I am not going to stand for any more 
things. If I am not worth looking up I am not ambitious enough to like to 
be beaten. How was it that Stubbs who had failed over the Chichele 
chair and had failed over the principal librarianship of the British Museum 
in the spring of 1866 succeeded at Oxford in the summer ? 

This question is largely answered by two documents among the supple- 
mentary Carnarvon Papers which were presented to the Public Record 
Office by the sixth earl of Carnarvon in 1959.3 These papers relate almost 
entirely to the period July 1866 to March 1867 when the fourth earl of 
Carnarvon was secretary of state for the colonies; most of them, naturally 
enough, concern colonial affairs but there is an interesting batch of cabinet 
memoranda (for Carnarvon saved everything) including what will doubtless 
prove to be important new material on the passage of the Second Reform 
Bill. Of the two documents about the Regius Professorship one 1s a letter 
to Carnarvon from the Reverend Henry Longueville Mansel, the other a 
memorandum in the earl’s hand, written after a subsequent meeting with 
Mansel, for the benefit of the prime minister. 

Lord Derby, already a sick man, had enough to do on taking office without 
giving the question of the professorship his personal attention. Colleagues 
may perhaps have reminded him that Goldwin Smith's had been his 
appointment in 1859. Disraeli, leading a minority in the Commons, was 
equally content to entrust the nomination to Carnarvon, the one member 
of the cabinet closely in touch with university opinion; as high steward 
Carnarvon took a very real interest in university affairs as his correspondence 
shows. 'The cabinet were bent on a safe political appointment—someone 
who was a Conservative and a sound churchman, someone the very opposite 
of Goldwin Smith who, in Disraeli's words, was 'an itinerant spouter of 
stale sedition; . . . a wild man of the cloister, who goes about the country 
maligning men and things.'? 

À week after becoming colonial secretary Carnarvon accordingly wrote 
for advice to his mentor of undergraduate days.* Mansel was at this time 
Waynflete Professor of Metaphysical Philosophy and a fellow of St. John's. 


1 Letters of William Stubbs, ed. W. H. Hutton (1904), p. 102. 

*Public Record Office, Gifts and Deposits, Carnarvon Papers (P.R.O. 30/6)/ 
132-40. 

3 Quoted in C. Oman, On the Writing of History (1939), p. 233. 

4Dictionary of National Biography (D.N.B.) s.v. Herbert, Henry Howard 
Molyneux, 4th earl of Carnarvon. 
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He had recently been replying to Goldwin Smith's anticlerical outpourings 
and had played a prominent part in securing Gathorne-Hardy’s election:as 
an M.P. for the university in 1865 in place of Gladstone. In December 
1866, on Carnarvon's instigation, Mansel was to be appointed Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History? and two years later was to become dean 
of St. Paul's. In 1875 the earl was to contribute a memoir of his friend to 
the posthumously published Gnostic Heresies of the First and Second Cen- 
turtes edited by J. B. Lightfoot. His letter brought the following reply: 


(Private)? Oxford, 
j July 15th 1866 
My dear Lord Carnarvon, 

I must send a few lines in reply to your letter received this morning. Of all 
the men whose names I have heard mentioned in connection with the Modern 
History Chair I should consider Stubbs decidedly the most eligible. He is, I 
believe, a moderate Conservative—at all events a good Churchman and one whose 
teaching on religious questions would be thoroughly trustworthy. He is also one 
whose ability and knowledge would make the appointment unobjectionable. I 
do not know him personally, but from all I hear of him I should think he is the 
nearest approach to a Conservative of all the candidates of whom I have heard. 

I hope to be in London to-morrow afternoon. I will try and call on you at the 
Colonial Office on T'uesday# about 12 o'clock unless you are likely to be very busy 
at that time. I shall be glad to have a little talk on this matter. My address in 
London will be 8 Cambridge Square, Hyde Park. If any other time will suit you 
better pray send a line to let me know. 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
H. L. MANSEL. 


After their conversation Carnarvon made the following memorandum: 5 * 


Modern History 
Froude religion ? 
Freeman radical. 
Church? fraternising with Stanley.8 
Pearson? liberal. 
Stubbs continuation of Mosheim!?; good Churchman. 
O. Gordon (blank) 


1].N.B. s.v. Mansel, H. L. 

2Carnarvon wrote to Derby, 29 Nov. 1866: Mansel ‘is beyond question the 
ablest thinker in Oxford; he is a moderate Churchman and he has done more in 
philosophical vindication of religion in the University than any other man there. 
His studies have not taken him specially into Ecclesiastical History, but his ability 
is such that in whatever he undertakes he will not fail. It may be added—though this 
does not make an ecclesiastical historian—that he has been now for many years the 
pillar of the Conservative Party in Oxford.” Lord Derby thought Mansel would be 
‘a negatively good appointment and no more! but within a month he bowed to 
Carnarvon's wish (P.R.O. 30/6/136.) 

3P.R.O. 30/6/137. 4.e. 17 July. 

*Notes 5—10 on following page. 
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Carnarvon did not bother to summarize the disabilities or credentials of 
Osborne Gordon (1813-83); he had been a Censor of Christ Church, 
Reader in Greek and a tutor to the prince of Wales when the earl was an 
undergraduate. In 1866 Gordon held the living of Easthampstead, not so 
very far from Carnarvon's Berkshire home. His contribution to historical 
studies had been limited to an edition of Eusebius.1 

Whether be had heard of Mosheim or not the phrase ‘good Churchman’ 
was sufficient for Lord Derby and within a few days of hearing Carnarvon's 
views he wrote to Archbishop Longley asking him to discover if the Lambeth 
Librarian was interested in the Regius Professorship. Longley's reply was 
favourable and on 2 August Derby formally offered Stubbs the chair? at 
a stipend of {650 a year. The jubilant Stubbs accepted almost by return 
post and on 9 August the warrant was signed by the queen. 'l'hat it was a 
political appointment no-one denied. The formal words of the royal warrant 
for once aptly summed up the qualifications (‘of which we are well satis- 
fied’) that the prime minister had been looking for in a candidate: ‘We have 
received a good report of the ability, loyalty, prudent conduct and sober 
conversation of our trusty and well beloved William Stubbs, clerk, Master 
of Arts.3 Carnarvon felt himself fully justified in his recommendation 


5P.R:O. 30/6/135. 

*after ' radical! struck out. When Carnarvon went up to Christ Church in Oct. 
1849 the public burning of Froude's Nemesis of Faith the previous term, which had 
led bim to resign his fellowship at Exeter College, was still the talk of Oxford. 

7R. W. Church (1815-90) though ‘conservative in spirit’ was an outspoken 
admirer of Gladstone. At this time the future dean of St. Paul's was rector of 
Whatley, Somerset. His only published work of an historical nature were bio- 
graphies of Anselm and Dante. Later in 1866 when Church's name was suggested 
to him by Sir William Heathcote as a suitable candidate for the Regius Professorship 
of Ecclesiastical History, Carnarvon in forwarding this suggestion gave Derby on 
29 Nov. his own opinion of the cleric: ‘For my own part, though I think Church a 
very elegant—and perhaps more than elegant—writer, I should not wish to be 
understood as recommending him. From what I have heard of him, I suspect that 
he is somewhat liberalised in religion as he has been in politics.’ (P.R.O..30/6/136.) 

SA. P. Stanley (1815-81) had been appointed dean of Westminster on Palmer- 
ston’s recommendation in 1863. He had been joint secretary with Goldwin Smith 
of the Royal Commission on Oxford University and his ‘broad churchmanship’ 
did not endear him to High Tories. 

? C. H. Pearson (1830-94) had resigned from the professorship of modern history 
at King's College, London in 1865 on religious grounds. In 1866 he was on a visit 
to Australia that was to be the turning-point in his career. In 186x he had published 
The Early and Middle Ages of England, which he reissued in an expanded edition in 
2 vols. (1867). 

10 Johann Lorenz von Mosheim (1694—1755), chancellor of Göttingen University, 
Lutheran divine and author of Institutionum Historiae Ecclesiasticae (libri iv, 1726) 
which Stubbs had partially translated while at Navestock. His edition was pub- 
lished as Moshetm’s Ecclesiastical History in 3 volumes in 1863. 

1 D.N.B. s.v. Gordon, O. a Ibid., Supplement, 1901—10, s.v. Stubbs, W., p. 445. 

? P. R.O., Home Office, Warrant Books, General Series (H.O. 38)/61, pp. 503-6. 
An earlier version of the warrant (ibid., pp. 460-2) was subsequently cancelled since 
it did not take account of the revised regulations ordained by Letters Patent, 5 May 
1859, for the conduct of the professorship. 
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when the High Church Tory left Oriel for a bishopric seventeen years 
Jater. 

Before the end of 1866 the new professor had taken up residence and with 
his inaugural lecture, delivered in the middle of Hilary term, opened a new 
epoch in the study of English history.* He was almost translated as soon 
as he set foot in Oxford, for in December 1866 Lord Derby wanted to move 
him to the now vacant chair of ecclesiastical history ‘for which the Arch- 
bishop says he is pre-eminently qualified.’ Directly he heard of this 
suggestion Carnarvon remonstrated with the prime minister. ‘Stubbs’s 
published writings’, he told him, ‘belong rather to the department of modern 
than of ecclesiastical history and a transfer would clearly dislocate his work. 
Derby, after a full consideration of other possibilities, gave way; Stubbs 
stayed put and Carnarvon's own candidate, Mansel, as we have noticed, 
became Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History.? Neither Dean Mansel 
nor Lord Carnarvon foresaw Stubbs's immense literary output during his 
tenure of the chair, with seventeen stout volumes edited for the Rolls Series, 
the Select Charters, and the Constitutional History ; they could never have 
predicted that his thinly attended lectures would lead to the foundation of 
a school of historical scholarship that was to revolutionize medieval studies 
all over the world. As the Liberal Lord Acton was quick to realize, Stubbs 
proved himself at Oxford to be ‘the greatest of our historians’ ; ‘there is not 
a greater Tory in England, or a greater ornament to that perverse party.’ 3 
Had Russell's ministry managed to stay in office a few weeks longer in the 
summer of 1866 it is unlikely that Stubbs would ever have left Navestock ; 
at any rate it was Carnarvon's implicit faith in Mansel's judgment that had 
sent Stubbs to Oxford. 

Ë ' N. J. WILLIAMS 


1See J. G. Edwards, William Stubbs (Hist. Assoc. Pamphlet G.22, 1952) and 
Helen Cam, ‘Stubbs seventy years after’, Cambridge Hist. Jour., ix (1948), 129-47. 
3P.R.O. 30/6/136, letters of 2, 3 and 25 Dec. 1866. 
° Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone, ed. Herbert Paul (1904), pp. 177, 191. 


Historical News 


SCHOLARS WILL WELCOME the appearance of the British Museum 
Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts, 1926-1930, which covers Addi- 
tional Manuscripts 41296-42181, Egerton Manuscripts 3039-3078, Addi- 
tional Charters and Rolls 66690-67799, various detached seals and casts, 
papyri and facsimiles of manuscripts. The illuminated manuscripts listed 
include the Luttrell Psalter (Add. 42130) and the Bedford Psalter and 
Hours (Add. 42131), a chartulary of the Ridware family compiled in 1308-9 
(Egerton 3041) which includes pen drawings, and a 14th-century Book of 
Hours (Egerton 3044) written in N.E. France or Flanders in the unusual 
form of a roll. There is a fragment of a roll of knights of the Low Countries, 
probably those in the pay of King John (Add. 41479), part of a monastic 
chartulary from Ely Cathedral priory (Egerton 3047), compotus rolls of 
Newport, Monmouthshire (Add. 42066) and an ecclesiastical formulary 
(Add. 41503). Among modern manuscripts there are the official papers of 
the 2nd earl of Middleton, a secretary of state to James II (Add. 41803-46), 
and Grenville family papers from Stowe (Add. 4185 1-59, 42058 and 42083- 
88). Diplomatic material includes the Heytesbury papers relating to several 
embassies during the period 1812-32 (Add. 4151166), and some interest- 
ing Sicilian material collected by John Goodwin while consul at Palermo, 
1834-69 (Add. 42143-52). There are the valuable military papers of 
General Pasley (Add. 41961—95) and the naval papers of the Martin fantily 
(Add. 41346—75). There are many important single volumes, for instance 
Knyvett letters of the Civil War period (Add. 43153), news-letters from 
England to the Resident at Lisbon 1675-9 (Add. 41568), Chartist corres- 
pondence of Richard Oastler with Thomas Thornhill (Add. 41748), and 
confidential correspondence of the colonial secretary on Fenian activities in 
North America, 1867-68 (Add. 41860). It is understood that good progress 
is being made with the catalogues of acquisitions since 1930 and it is to be 
hoped that publication of the next volume will not be long delayed. 


& + * * * + 


The final volume of the revised edition of G.E.C.’s Complete Peerage, 
numbered volume XII part II and concluding with Zouche, was published 
in 1959. The Trustees, mainly for financial reasons, have been obliged to 
abandon the proposal to print an additional volume of Corrigenda and 
Addenda which have accumulated since volume I was published in 1910. 
A great deal of detailed work and research would be required before it could 
be made ready for printing. The material has been deposited for preserva- 
tion in the Record Office of the House of Lords. It can be consulted there 
by those interested for some purpose relating to specific peerages, if at least 
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a day's notice of an intended visit is given in writing to the Clerk of the ' 
Records. The Search Room of the Record Office is open on Mondays to 
Fridays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Enquiries on particular points cannot, 
however, be dealt with by correspondence. The total number of volumes 
of G.E.C. now published is fourteen, which includes the supplementary 
volume dealing with the period 1901 to 1938. A complete set can be pur- 
chased for the sum of 7o guineas from the publishers, T'he Saint Catherine 
Press Ltd., 29 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, and 
separate volumes, excepting volumes I-IV of which far fewer copies were 
printed, can be purchased for 5 guineas each. 


* + * + + * 


Under the changes brought about by.the Public Records Act, 1958 (6 & 7 
Eliz. 2, ch. 51), the Master of the Rolls now exercises his responsibilities in 
respect of manorial documents through the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission instead of through the Public Record Office as hitherto. This has 
necessitated a revision of the Manorial Documents Rules in force since 1926. 
The new Rules (Statutory Instruments, 1959, No. 1399) came into opera- 
tion on 1 September 1959. Under them stricter precautions for preventing 
the destruction, decay or disposal of manorial records are laid down. 'The 
following may be specially noted. Rule 2: "The lord of the manor shall 
cause all manorial documents in his possession or under his control to be 
kept and used under conditions suitable for their safe and proper preserva- 
tion and shall upon request furnish to the Master of the Rolls particulars 
of all such documents.’ Rule 3: ‘The lord of the manor shall inform the 
secretary of the Historical Manuscripts Commission whether any manorial 
documents in his possession or under his control are damaged or decayed, 
or whether he is unable to preserve them under proper conditions, in order 
that proposals may be made for the repair or better preservation of the 
documents; and the lord of the manor shall, so far as he is able, give effect 
to any such proposals. Rule 4: ‘Every change in the ownership of manorial 
documents shall be notified by the new owner to the secretary of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission.’ Rule 5: ‘The lord of the manor may 
deposit manorial documents for their better preservation in a repository 
approved by the Master of the Rolls, and documents so deposited shall be 
deemed to remain under the control of the lord of the manor.’ Rule 11: 
‘No manorial documents may be removed outside England and Wales 
without the consent of the Master of the Rolls.' 


# * * * * * 


Since the last reference in these notes to the Victoria County History 
(ante, xxix. 277) three events connected with the History have occurred that 
are worthy of special mention. Firstly in 1957 the post of part-time Archi- 
tect to the History was converted into a full-time one. Secondly, the 
Gloucestershire County Council have provided funds to enable a local 
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editor, with an assistant, to be appointed, conformable to the plan for co- 
operation between the Institute and particular localities already described 
in the Bulletin (xxii. 41, xxiv. 75). The Gloucestershire editor started work 
in January last. Thirdly, two meetings have taken place, one in Swindon 
and the other in London, between representatives of the Victoria County 
History Committee and of local committees concerned with furthering the 
project in their own counties. At these meetings the remuneration of local 
editors was usefully discussed. The output of the History remains steady. 
Since 1953 twenty-one volumes have been published, five of them in 1959. 


+ # + # + * 


The foundation of Lambeth Palace Library 350 years ago will be cele- 
brated this summer by a special exhibition opening on 31 May and lasting 
until the: end of the year. The opportunity will be taken to illustrate the 
great expansion which has taken place in the Library since the Second 
World War, particularly in the acquisition of manuscripts. Private donors 
bave been very generous in presenting scarce books and the Library has 
continued tó collect a wide range of works not limited to ecclesiastical 
subjects. . There’ will be a printed catalogue of the exhibition, which should 
attract a good deal of attention. 

Among the documents now housed at Lambeth are the so-called 
‘Fulham Papers”, previously preserved at Fulham Palace. They include 
some forty boxes of correspondence with colonial.clergy. Only a brief 
account of these manuscripts was given in the Andrews and Davenport 
Guide (1908) and many new papers have since been found. A fund has 
been raised for a two-year project of repairing, arranging, binding and 
cataloguing these papers. Dr. William W. Manross has been appointed 
a Research Fellow of the General Theological Seminary in New York City, 
in order to undertake this task in September 1960. It is expected that the 
catalogue he will prepare will run to several volumes, including full indexes 
of persons and places mentioned. 


+ * + + * +. 


The Massachusetts Historical Society has announced the completion 
in December 1959 of the microfilm edition of the Adams Papers. Covering 
the years from 1639 to 1889, the collection consists of diaries, letter books, 
letters received and miscellaneous material of this presidential family. The 
microfilm edition of 608 reels includes the entire corpus of the family 
archives and scholars are welcome to use it freely, the only restriction being 
that permission must be secured from the ‘Society to quote or publish 
materials drawn from the films. ‘This condition is made necessary because 
the Society is also sponsoring a printed selection of the Adams Papers, now 
being edited by Dr. L. H. Butterfield and his staff, the first volumes of 
which will shortly appear under the imprint of the Belknap Press of 
Harvard. Further information may be had from the Director of the 
Society, Stephen T. Riley, 1154 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


Summaries of Theses 


236. British opinion about the dissolution of the Habsburg monarchy and 
independence for the Czechs and Slovaks, 1914 to 1918. ByH. H. HANAK, 
M.A. 


THE NUMBER OF MEN in Great Britain during the first world war who claimed 
to have a specialized knowledge of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy was very 
small. The most prominent and most knowledgeable were the historian R. W. 
Seton-Watson and the journalist H. Wickham Steed. Seton-Watson had been 
introduced to the politics of the Dual Monarchy whilst engaged on his historical 
studies in Vienna in the years before the war. He was reluctantly forced to admit 
that the Magyars were not fighters for freedom but oppressors of the Serb, Croat, 
Slovak, Ruthenian and Rumanian subjects of the Crown of St. Stephen. Not only 
were his sympathies directed towards these nationalities by his own romantic 
Scottish nationalism but he also felt profoundly that the Magyar policy of racial 
oppression would bring disaster on the monarchy and war to Europe. He sought 
for a solution in the trialist plans of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his 
‘Belvedere group’. It was not till after the Balkan wars that he began to pin his 
hopes on the kingdom of Serbia—a state that he had fortherly distrusted and dis- 
liked—for a solution of the Southern Slav problem; and it was not until after 
Francis Joseph and his entourage had plunged Europe into war upon an issue 
which owed its acuteness to their own incompetence that he believed that the 
interests of Europe required not the remodelling but the disappearance of the 
Dual Monarchy. 

Already before the war Seton-Watson’s enthusiasm for the Croats and Slovaks 
was extended to include the other Slavonic nations. Seton-Watson believed that 
it was the historic mission of the smaller Slavonic nations to bridge the chasm 
separating the Latin and Teutonic west from the Slavonic and Orthodox east. 
The Czechs were particularly well-fitted for this task. As the most cultured of the 
Slavonic nations they could present western ideas to Russia in a suitable Slavonic 
garb. As.ardent and sympathetic admirers of Russia and Russian ideas they could 
become for the west a door upon the Slavonic world. Steed was motivated by 
similar ideas. He also believed that if the Dual system were not changed it would 
drag the monarchy and with it Europe into war. The eleven years that he spent 
as The Times correspondent in Vienna had cured him of all illusions regarding the 
Habsburg system of government. The collapse of Magyar resistance to imperial 
authority under the threat of universal suffrage during the army crisis of 1906 
had given him the key to the situation. He interpreted the Dual system as an 
equilibrium of forces within the monarchy tied to imperial Germany: an alliance 
of Austrian Germans and Magyars sharing power with the emperor, and all three 
tied to Berlin. It was in the interests of all these parties to deny national liberty 
to the Slavonic and Latin nations of the monarchy. Thus Austria-Hungary 
became a tool of German imperialist ambitions on the road from Berlin to Bagdad. 
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During the first nine or ten mionths of the war Steed and Seton-Watson 
gathered a group of like-minded men around them. There was Sir Arthur Evans, 
the famous archaeologist, Keeper of the Old Ashmolean in Oxford, whose interests 
. in the Southern Slavs went back to the days of the rising in Bosnia~Herzegovina ; 
Ronald Burrows, another archaeologist and Philhellene, principal of King’s 
College, London, whose interest in the Southern Slavs originated i in the Mestrovic 
exhibition in Rome in 1911; Charles Sarolea, the honorary Belgian consul in 
Edinburgh, and Professor of Romance Languages there, who in his weekly the 
Everyman was the first to take up the cause of the oppressed nationalities of 
Austria-Hungary ; Frederick Whyte, Liberal M.P. for Perth, and a small group of 
' politicians, journalists and professors. During this period also Steed and Seton- 
.. Watson established contact with Czechoslovak and Jugoslav exiles in England, 
in France and in Italy, and especially with the most prominent exile, Masaryk. 
It was this group of men also that was behind the Serbian Relief Fund founded 
at the outbreak of the war, the Serbian Society of Great Britain founded at the 
close of 1916 and other organizations. They were the men who were largely 
instrumental in founding the School of Slavonic Studies in King's College, 
London. They were the men who at the end of 1916 founded the weekly the New 
Europe dedicated to the study of nationality questions in Europe and to the theory 
that the affairs of the continent of Europe were of the greatest importance to 
Englishmen. The New Europe was the best-informed magazine on most con- 
tinental questions. Yet they did not merely have to fight against the apathy of 
Englishmen on all questions regarding east and central Europe but also against 
various groups interested in the preservation of the Habsburg monarchy. There 
was first of all an influential group of Italians and their English friends whose 
dislike of the idea of a Jugoslav state based on the Adriatic was greater than their 
dislike of the Habsburg monarchy. Secondly there was the very numerous group 
of those who, mainly for sentimental reasons, wished to preserve the integrity of 
the kingdom of Hungary. Their campaign—intrigue would perhaps be a more 
appropriate description— centred largely on the Morning Post who employed a 
Hungarian, Josef Szebenyei, to write articles purporting to come from Budapest. 
He was not exposed until early in 1917 and even his internment did not silence 
“Our correspondent, Budapest’. 

. But the most effective pro-Austro-Hungarian movement was that organized by 
various radicals many of whom had found a congenial home in the Union of 
Democratic Control. They were led by H. N. Brailsford and the brothers Charles 
Roden and Noel Buxton. These men were experts on the Balkans and had cham- 
pioned the rights of nationality there as against the Turks. But they did not 
regard Austria-Hungary as an enemy; on the contrary the Dual Monarchy was 
to them the champion of order and peace in south-eastern Europe’ Having 
witnessed the massacres and cruelties perpetrated by one Balkan nation against 
another they had no desire to spread this Macedonian chaos further north. More- 
over they had become convinced that questions of nationality were of less 
importance than those of economics. It mattered little to them whether a village 
which was originally neither Greek, nor Bulgarian, nor Serbian was bribed, or 
persuaded or terrorized into joining one of these national parties. What did matter 
was that it should be freed from the oppression of its landlord, its tax-farmer and 
the local brigand chief. Moreover Austria-Hungary was to them a natural 
economic unit supplying an outlet to the sea for Austria, Bohemia and Hungary. 
Since the allied note to President Wilson of 10 January 1917 they were convinced 
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that the desire to destroy Austria-Hungary was prolonging the war. Not only 
would more Frenchmen and Englishmen be killed than there were Slovaks and 
Slovenes in the world, but such a total victory—the knock-out blow—would be 
merely a prelude to more armament and another conflict. This Was a very power- 
ful argument to use in the winter ‘of 1916. By that time the stalemate on the 
western front was complete, and there seemed no end to the endless offensives and 
the frightful losses. The war of attrition seemed to be swallowing the manhood 
of Europe. It was natural that under such conditions there were few who were 
willing to consider an extension of the war and the dissolution of the Habsburg 
monarchy was taken to mean such an extension. 

Yet the climate of opinion was not completely unfavourable to the Steed and’ 
Seton-Watson circle for the average person believed in the rights of nationality 
and was outraged by the German conduct of the war. The attack on Serbia and 
the invasion of Belgium made the cause of small nationalities universally appealing. 
Most Englishmen felt that the rearrangement of the boundaries of Europe on 
national lines would ease tension and guarantee peace. Secondly, total war as 
introduced by the Germans was considered by Englishmen and Americans as 
exceptionally brutal. The war on civilians, the use of gas, the bombing of cities, 
and above all the submarine warfare culminating in the sinking of merchant ships, 
allied and neutral, convinced people that the Germans were indeed fiends in 
human shape. They were therefore ready to listen to all those who promised 
them a way of curbing Prussian militarism. Needless to say this situation was 
cleverly exploited by those who wished to destroy the monarchy. Moreover it 
was taken for granted during the war that Germany aimed at creating a huge 
empire stretching from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf as the first step in its 
attempt to achieve the hegemony of the world. The cries of Mitteleuropa, Drang 
nach Osten and,Berlin-Bagdad seemed to embody all those things against which the 
allies were fighting. 

It was natural for Englishmen to take such a view of the aituation for they were 
easily persuaded that ‘German ambitions were aimed directly at the Indian 
empire. For nearly a century Russian penetration into the Balkans was seen as 
such a threat and it was easy to change the face of the culprit. It was this threat 
to the British empire that was used by those who aimed at dismembering Austria— 
Hungary. They argued that the Russian threat to India had been replaced by the 
much more dangerous German threat, and the only way to thwart it was to create 
a group of anti-German states on this route towards the east. As Britain was 
geographically too far removed from the Balkans and the Middle East for direct 
practical effort she could only bring physical effort of adequate strength to bear 
on the German plans by creating independent Czechoslovak and Jugoslav states, 
Yet even this argument did not achieve its full effectiveness until after the collapse 
of Russia and after the Italian defeat at Caporetto. The two bulwarks against 
Germany and Austria-Hungary were now greatly weakened and a power vacuum 
had been created in eastern Europe. It was essential that new friends be found 
in this area willing to fight against the plans of Berlin. 

During the year 1918, Austria-Hungary, which had been generally regarded 
as an unfortunate rather than as a guilty party in the German conspiracy, stupid 
rather than wicked, was seen in a different light. The publication of the Lich- 
nowsky memorandum with its insistence on Austrian guilt for the war and the 
exposure of the Sixtus intrigue seemed to show the true nature of the Habsburg 
state. Moreover since the meeting of the Reichsrat in May 1917 the demands of 
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the Czechs and Jugoslavs became both more outspoken and more widely reported. 
Further, the Czechoslovaks and Jugoslavs were showing their readiness to bear 
the military burden. The Serbian army continued to exist in the allied camps in 
Salonika while the Czechs organized their legions in France, Italy and Russia. 
Those in Russia and Siberia afforded the allies considerable military help in the 
later stages of the war and in the era of intervention. The allies were persuaded 
- thatinthe heart of Europe there lived a people waiting for liberation and motivated 
` by the same ideas as those which drove the Entente into war. So successful in their 
propaganda were those who wished to dismember the monarchy that the Czecho- 
. slovaks were recognised as an allied nation even before the final collapse of the 
central powers. 
MS. Sources Eod | 
Records of the School of Slavonic and East European Studies, 1915-1920, of 
the Serbian Relief Fund, and of the Serbian Society of Great Britain, all in the 
possession of the School of Slavonic and East European Studies of London 


i f University. 2 
Newspapers and Fournals 2 
Daily: Manchester Guardian, Morning Post, Pall Mall Gazette, The Times, 
Westminster Gazette. si M 


Weekly: Cambridge Magazine, Everyman, Nation, Near East, New Europe, 
New Statesman, Outlook, Saturday Review. 

Monthly and quarterly: Bohemian Review (Véstnik Cechü;u Anglie), Contem- 
` porary Review, Edinburgh Review, Nineteenth Century, Southern Slav Bulletin, 
UDC: re 


Forthcoming Publications of Record Societies 


[It is proposed to print periodically lists of forthcoming publications of Record 
Societies as below. Titles listed are those of publications immediately, or reasonably, 
imminent. Future lists will not repeat titles already mentioned.] 


Bedfordshire Historical Record 
Society. 
Some Bedfordshire diaries. 
Two J.P. rolls, ed. E. Kimball. 
Coroners’ records, ed. E. Kimball. 


Cartulary of Newnham priory, ed. 
J. Godber. 


Bristol Record Society. 
Some manorial accounts of St. 


Augustine's abbey, Bristol ed. A. 
Sabin. |.’ 
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British Record Society. 

Wills in thesprerogative court of 
Canterbury, 1694-1700. 

Wills at Chelmsford, vol. 2, 1620- 
1720. 

Administrations in the prerogative 
court of Canterbury, 1597-1619. 


Bucks. Record Society. 


Missenden cartulary, pt. iii. 

Ship money in Bucks. 

Bucks. roll of the justices de terris 
datis et occupatis (1267), ed. R. F. 
Treharne. 


Dugdale Society. 


The Stoneleigh leger book, ed. R.H. 
Hilton. 

Correspondence of the Rev; Joseph 
Greene, ed. L. Fox. 

Records of King Edward's School, 
Birmingham, vol. 5, ed. P. Chatwin. 

Ministers’ accounts of St. Mary's, 
Warwick, ed. Mrs. D. Styles. 


Early English Text Society. 


247. Facsimile of MS. Bodley 34, 
ed. N. R. Ker. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Record 
Society. 

Lancashire papists’ estates, 
vol. 2. 

Index of S ester probate records, 
1821-25. 

I7th-century ie clerical in- 
ventories. 


17179 


Lincoln Record Society. 
The 'lattershall Castle building 


accounts, 1434-46, ed. W. Douglas , 


Simpson. In'the press. 

The registrum antiquissimum of the 
cathedral church of Lincoln, vols. ix 
and x, ed. Kathleen Major. 

' 'The rolls and register of Bishop 
Sutton, 1280-1299, vols. v—vili, ed. 
Rosalind Hill. 

The memoranda ‘of Bishop Reping- 
don, 1405-1419, ed. Margaret Archer. 

Churchwardens' presentments at 
episcopal visitations, 1595-1631, ed. 
G. R. Potter. 

Banks. family papers, 1760-1800, ed. 
J. W. F. Hill. 

Records of the Gentlemen’s Society 
of Spalding, c. 1710-30, ed. Mrs. 
A. E. B. Owen and R. Woodward. 


Navy Records Society. 

Queen Anne's navy, from the Ser- 
gison MSS., ed. Cdr. Merriman. 

An edition of the 1618 Commission 
on the navy, by K. Timings. 


D 
1, 
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Royal Historical Society. 

Liber Eliensis, ed. E. O. Blake. 
(Camden 3rd series.) 

Handbook of British chronology, 
revised, ed. Sir Maurice Powicke and 
E. B. Fryde. 

Medieval libraries of Great pus 
revised, ed. N. R. Ker. 


Scottish History Society. 
Wigtownshire charters, ed. R. C. 


' Reed. 


Home's Survey of Assynt, ed. R. J. 
Adam. 

Kirkintilloch burgh court book, ed. 
G. S. Pryde. 


Scottish Record Society. 

. Burgh court book of Selkirk, 1503- 

1545: 

. Kirk session register of the Canon- 

gate, 1564—1567. ; 
Edinburgh apprentice register, 

1756-1800, 


Staffordshire Record Society. _ 
Nonconformist chapels in Stafford- 
shire,'ed. B. Donaldson. 


Suffolk Records Society. 


Vol.2. The estates of Sibton abbey, 
ed. A. H. Denney. 


Vol. 3. Suffolk in the en war, ed. 
A. Everitt. 

Vol. 4. The Bacon estates in Suffolk 
and elsewhere, ed. A. Simpson. 

Vol. 6. The r6th-century poor law 
records of Ipswich, ed. J. G. Webb. 


Surrey Record Society. 


* 
Mo 
` , 


Wimbledon vestry minutes. of“ the 


- ate 18th century, ed. F. M. Cowe.- 


í 


Surtees Society. 


Vol. 169. Bishop Langley's register, 
pt. iii, ed. R. L. Storey. : 


Sussex Record Society. 


Chichester chapter act book I, ed. 
W. D. Peckham. 
4 H 
Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society, 
Records Branch. 


Tradesmen in early Stuart Wilt- 
shire: a miscellany, ed. N. J. Williams. 
In the press. 

Eighteenth-century ‘apprenticeship 
indentures, ed. C. V. E. Dale. 

Documents illustrative of the Wilt- 
shire textile trade in the eighteenth 


century, ed. Julia Mann. 


Historical Manuscripts 


À. ACCESSIONS 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Department of Manuscripts- 


Literary and historical MSS.1 acquired in 1959 include: 

The De Brailles Hours, 13th cent. (Add. MS. 49999), the Oscott psalter, 13th 
cent. (Add. MS. 50000), the Hours of Elizabeth the Queen, wife of Henry VII, 
15th cent. (Add. MS. 50001) and five other medieval illuminated MSS. (Add. 
MSS. 50002-50005, Egerton MS. 3763) purchased privately from the Dyson 
Perrins collection. *  , 

Chartulary roll of Flaxley abbey, co. Glouc., with library catalogue, early 13th 
cent. (Add. MS. 49996). | 

Chartulary of Lilleshall.abbey, co. Salop., including a quire from a chartulary 
of Wenlock priory (Add. MS. 50121). 

‘Priorista Fiorentino’ by Agniolo and Francesco Gaddi, 16th cent.: a list of 
Florentine priors, etc., 1282-1532, with historical commentary (Egerton MS. 
3764). , 

Inventory by Sir Edward Dering, 1st bart, of munimenta rel. to his estates at 
Sutrenden, co. Kent, 1638-1644 (Add. MS. 50130). 

Further accompts and papers of the manor of Ashey in Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
17th and 18th cent.; supplementing Add. MSS. 46520-46524, Add. Ch. 74487- 
74759 etc. (Add. MSS. 50069-50070). 

Further papers of the Townshend family of Raynham, co. Norf., mainly -of 
George, xst Marquess Townshend (d. 1807) as master-general of the ordnance 
etc., 1697-1898 ; supplementing Add. MSS. 38492-38508 etc. (Add. MSS. sooo6— 
50012; Add. Ch. 75479-75491). 

Account by J. M. Teale of the treatment of English residents in Calais arrested 
by order of the French National Convention, 1793-1795 (Add. MS. 49998). 

Letter-books of Richard Colley Wellesley, Marquess Wellesley, as Foreign 
Secretary, 1810-1812 (Add. MSS. 49979-49992). 

Letter-book of the London Mendicity Society, 1818-1824 (Add. MS. 50136). 

Letter-book of Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Munro, rst bart, and Stephen Rum- 
bold Lushington, P.C., M.P., as successive governors of Madras, 1826-1832 
(Add. MS. 50137). mE 

Letters of archaeologists to Sir William Gell, d. 1836 (Add. MS. 50135). 


*Some time must necessarily elapse before unbound papers can be finally 
arranged and bound, and the inclusion of a MS. in this list does not imply that it is 
now available for study. Parts of some collections of modern papers are reserved 
from public use on political and other grounds. 
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Letters of J. M. W. Turner, artist, to James Wyatt, W. B. Cooke, James 
Holworthy and others, 19th cent. (Add. MSS. 50118, 50119). 

Further correspondence of Joseph Sturge with Richard Cobden, 1839-1853; 
presented with Add. MSS. 43722, 43723 in 1934 and now incorporated (Add. 
MS. 50131). 

Letters of Florence Nightingale and the Hon. Sidney Herbert to Surgeon-Gen. 
T. G. Balfour, 1851—1887 (Add. MS. 50134). 

Letters to W. R. Hamilton as a Trustee of the-British Museum, 1853-1859 
(Add. MS. 50132). 

Correspondence and papers of Sir Richard Owen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Superin- 
tendent of the Natural History Departments of the British Museum, C. 18 56-1864 
(Add. MS..49978). 

Papers of Sir Stafford Northcote, 1st earl of Iddesleigh, roth cent. (Add. MSS. 
50013-50064). 

Papers of Lieut.-Gen. Sir E. Hutton, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., d. 1923 (Add. MSS. 
50078-50114). 

Letters of George Gissing to Dr. Henry Hick, 1895-1903 (Add. MS. 49993). 

Letters of Laurence Binyon, C.H., to Sir Michael Sadler, 1909-1932 (Add. 


MS. 49997). 
Sir A. Conan Doyle, The Case of the missing Three- Quarter (Add. MS. 50065). 


G. R C. Davis 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


For a summary of records transmitted during 1958 see r20th Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Records. 


SCOTTISH RECORD OFFICE 


H.M. General Register House, Edinburgh : Report of the Keeper of the Records 
of Scotland for 1959. 


COPYRIGHT, LIBRARIES 


Bodleian Library: Report of the Curators, 1957—1958. 


' National Library of Scotland : Annual Report 1958 (Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery 
Office). 


"COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES 


Lists of historical manuscripts recently acquired by the following record offices 
are available for students in the library of the Institute. 


Devon Record Office and Exeter Diocesan Record Office, 
^ Essex Record Office. 
Gloucestershire, County Records Office. 
Hertfordshire, County- Records Committee. 
London, County Record Office: see also The Library and Record Office of the 
London County Council, Report for 1959. 
Nottinghamshire, County Record Office. 
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Oxfordshire, County Record Office. 
Shropshire, County Record Office. 
Surrey Record Office. 
Wiltshire, County Record Office: see also Guide to the Records in the custody 
... 0f the clerk of the peace for Wiltshire (1959). 
=. Worcestershire, County Record Office. ^" 


, «+ WALES 
EN Glamorgan, County Record Office. 


| OTHER INSTITUTIONS 3 


AT Archives Committee: Annual Report, Ist April 1958 to 31st 
March 1959. 

University of Nottingham. Dept. of MSS.: First Report of the Keeper of the 
, Manuscripts, 1958-59. 


B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by 
booksellers or auctioneers. References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, 
number of catalogue, page and number, to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date - 
of first day of sale, and number of lot. Attention may particularly be called to the 
sale of the illuminated MSS. of the Dyson Perrins collection: pt. i, Sotheby & 


Co., 9. xii. 1958, pt. ii, Sotheby & Co., r. xii. 1959.] 


Miscellaneous Documents. 


English before 1603. 


Magna Carta with other statutes and 
calendar, [York], c. 1300. (Sotheby & 
Co., I. ii. 1960, no. 318.) 

Statutes, Magna Carta to 9 Hen. IV 
(1407-8), [York, c. 1413]. (Sotheby & 
Co., 1. xii. 1959, no. 71.) ` 

Genealogical roll tracing the descent 
of the kings of England from Eadbert 
to Richard II, 15th cent. (Sotheby & 
Co., 1. ii. 1960, no. 298.) 

Henry IV, king of England: royal 
pardon to Robert de Longley of Prest- 
wich for capturing and detaining Robert 
de Holland, 23 May 3 Heu. IV (1402). 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. x. 1959, no. 283.) 

Genealogical roll from Adam to 
Edward IV, 16th cent. (Sotheby & Co., 
I. ii. 1960, no..299. ) 

Grant of arms in favour of John 
Malte of London by Christopher 


Barker, 1544. (Francis Edwards, no. 
800, p. 12, no. 78.) 

Account book of the ordnance office 
in the Tower of London, 1547-1553. 


. (Sotheby & Co., 7. xii. 1959, no. 436.) 


Mary, queen of Scots: letter to 
James Beaton concerning the hardships 
of her imprisonment, Sheffield, 10 
Sept. [1571]. (Sotheby & Co., 26. x. 
1959, no. 437.) 


English after 1603. 


Bacon, Sir Francis: 26 letters to 
various correspondents, 1593-1622. 
(Sotheby & Co., 7. xii. 1959, no. 440.) 

Charles I: document addressed to 
the high sheriff of Denbighshire order- 
ing him to take into his custody all the 
money raised for the defence of the 
kingdom, Oxford, 3o Nov. 1642. 
(Maggs Bros., no. 868, p. 9, no. 799.) 

Cromwell, Oliver: letter to Colonel 
Valentine Walton containing a defence 
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of the Parliamentarian cause, Sept. 
[1643]. (Sotheby & Co., 26. x. 1959, 
no. 382.) 

Montagu, Ralph, xst duke of Mon- 
tagu: memorandum-book while British 
ambassador in Paris, 1669-71. (Francis 
Edwards, no. 800, p. 56, no. 430.) 

Montagu, Ralph, 1st duke of Mon- 
tagu: 7 letters to the earl of Danby, 
written as ambassador extraordinary to 
Louis XIV, Paris, 2 March 1677-1 July 
1678. (Sotheby & Co., 26. x. 1959, no. 
441.) 

Osborne, Thomas, earl of Danby: 
collection of letters and papers chiefly 
as navy treasurer and lord high trea- 
surer [1674-80]. (Sotheby & Co., 26. 
X. 1959, no. 384.) 

“Temple, Sir William: 5 letters to the 
earlof Danby, written as ambassador to 
the Hague, 26 Oct. 1674-25 June 1677. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. x. 1959, no. 487.) 

List of the members of parliament 
who voted for an Act for asserting the 
Indian and African Companys Right 
to their Colony of Caledonia... Jany. 
14. 1701. (Colin Richardson, no. 11o, 
p. 20, no. 32.) 

Hay, John, marquis of Tweeddale: 
‘13 letters to the earl of Godolphin con- 
taining reports on political events in 
Scotland, 1704. (Sotheby & Co., 26. x. 
1959, no. 495.) 

Wynne, William, deputy high stew- 
ard of Westminster: ‘Liber West- 
minster’, with notes of legal cases, etc., 
concerning Westminster, 1719-36. 
(Stanley Crowe, no. 63, p. 12, no. 107.) 

Cavendish, Georgiana, duchess of 
Devonshire: 5o letters to George IV 
(as prince of Wales), 1786-97. (Sotheby 
& Co., 26. x. 1959, no. 288.) : 

George IV: rr letters or drafts of 
letters concerning his relations with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, 1794-1809. (Sotheby 
& Co., 26.:x. 1959, no. 287.) 

Jervis, John, earl of St. Vincent: 7 
letters to Lord Nelson, 21 Jan.-20 Oct. 
1801. (Sotheby & Co., 26. x. 1959, no. 


470.) 
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Journal of the battle of Waterloo by 
Sergeant Clark. (Sotheby & Co., 7. xii. 
1959, no. 375.) 

Journal of a voyage from England to 
the Mediterranean in H.M. Sloop Rose 
under the command of Thomas Ball 
Clowes, 1821-23. (Sotheby & Co., 7. 
Xii. 1959, no. 448.) 

Gordon, Charles George: 15 letters 
to Sir Henry Elliott written while a 
member of the international commis- 
sion at Galatz; Soulina, Galatz, Toul- 
cha, Alexandria, 1872-3. (Maggs Bros., 
no. 868, p. 16, no. 845.) 


European. 


Italy.. Itinerary of a voyage from 
Venice to the Black Sea, on a roll, 14th 
cent. (Sotheby & Co., x. ii. 1960, no. 


, 289.) 


France. Les chroniques de Norman- 
die, c. 1400. (Sotheby & Co., 1. ii. 1960, 
no. 312.) 

Italy. Itinerario di la gram milita 
[an anonymous account of the First 
Crusade to the siege of Nicaea, Milan, 
c. 1440]. (Sotheby & Co., 1. xii. 1959, 
no. 72.) | 

France. Charter settling a dispute 
between Charles VII as Dauphin and 
Louis de Poitiers, only legitimate heir 
of the county of Valentinois, Annecy, 
12 Dec. 1461. (Sotheby & Co., r. ii. 
1960, no. 279.) 

France. Bourdonnoys, Jacques and 
Puyolz, Anthoinette de: La reigle des 
soeurs reformees, [Fontevrault], 1553. 
(Sotheby & Co., r. ii. 1960, no. 319.) 

Spain. Letter of Philip II to the 
conde de Buendia about suppressing 
the rebellion of the Moriscos in Gran- 
ada, Madrid, 30 Nov. 1569. (Maggs 
Bros., no. 868, p. 36, no. 944.) 

Majorca. Statute-book of the com- 
pany of tailors and shoemakers, 1572— 
1746. (Sotheby & Co., 7. xii. 1959, no. 
144.) 

Russia. History of the Tsarstvo of 
Kazan. Description of the Moscow ' 
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T'sars from Ivan IV to Vassilii Shuiskii. 
Account of the 'lartar invasion of 
Russia (1237-66). Zolotarev, Peter: 
Narrative of Stenka Razin's atrocities 
in Astrakhan, written in June 1679. 
Account of Siberia. Russia, c. 1680- 
1700. (Sotheby & Co., x. ii. 1960, no. 
293.) 

France. Letters and papers relating 
to the French Revolution, Napoleon 
and the Empire, some from tlie Craw- 
ford collection. (Sotheby & Co., 7. xii. 


1959, nos. 326—372.) 

British Local. 

Glos.: charter granting to Hugh le 
Despenser the younger the custody of 
Bristol Castle for his lifetime, Chertsey, 
1 June 1325. (George's, Bristol, no. 
530, p. 43, no. 18or.) 

Glos.: charter of enrolment of a 
recovery of a messuage and half an acre 
of land in Northleach, 4 July 20 Hen. 
VII [1505]. (Sotheby & Co., 26. x. 

"1959, no. 285.) 

Lancs.: Grant by Edmund, earl o 
Lancaster to Adam de Prestwick of a 
piece of moorland in his forest of 
Saluordshyre (Salfordshire), [1292]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. x. 1959, no. 282.) 

Lancs.: letters patent granting to 
Robert Longley an annuity of ten marks 
a year out of the revenues of the county 
palatine of Lancaster; Lancaster, 23 
Sept. 2 Hen. VII [1486]. (Sotheby & 
Co., 26. x. 1959, no. 284.) 

Suffolk: royal charter of confirma- 
tion in favour of the town of Dunwich, 
c. 1575. (Sotheby & Co., r. ii. 1960, no. 
301.) 

Yorks.: sale of land at ‘Wodthorpe 
feild' (Woodthorpe) in Sandal Magna, 
10 Nov. 26 Eliz. [1584] and 2x Aug. 
38 Eliz. [1596]. (Howes Bookshop, 
Hastings, no. 141, p. x5, no. 167.) 

Yorks.: The relation or examination 
of Isabell Billington of Greate Driffield 
... Of a spirit that appeares to her, 24 
Sept. 1662. (Sotheby & Co., 26. x. 


‘1959, no. 306.) 
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Indentures, agreements and other 
legal papers relating to the counties of 
Worcester, Gloucester and Warwick, 
9 vols., mostly early 19th cent. Phillipps 
MSS. 32313-32321. (Hodgson & Co., 
I9. Xi. 1959, no. 514.) 

Scotland. Committee for electiones 
and freedome of speech, May 169o. 
From the Dundas collection. (Colin 
Richardson, no. 110, p. 17, no. 28.) 

Ireland. Establishments civil, and 
military, for Ireland commenceing xxiv 
Day of Augst 1717. (Colin Richard- 
son, NO. IIO, p. 22, no. 36.) 


American and Overseas. 

Confidential report, apparently made 
from the office of the Lords of Trade to 
Daniel Finch, 2nd earl of Nottingham, 
on the explosive situation in the 
American colonies, etc., 23 March 


1689. (Sotheby & Co., ro. xi. 1959, 


no. 154.) 
.Log-book of the Jason, one of a 


French naval squadron convoying 
merchantmen to San Domingo, 14 
June 1745—7 Sept. 1746. (Sotheby & 
Co., 7. xii. 1959, no. 377.) 

Journal of the operations of the 
British army during the American 
campaigns of 1776 and 1777. (Sotheby 
& Co., 10. xi. 1959, no. 140.) 

Draft of a government document 

marked ‘Most secret’ addressed to the 
lords of the admiralty, instructing them 
in the part they are to play in imminent 
attacks on the Spanish mainland of 
Central America and in the attempt to 
hold West Florida, 23 Feb. 1780. 
(Sotheby & Co., xo. xi. 1959, no. 
155.) 
Log-book of East-Indiaman Thetis 
to Bombay and Whampoa, China, 1 
Oct. 1788-6 July 1790. (Francis 
Edwards, no. 801, p. 17, no. 117.) 

India: letter-book containing copies 
of letters written by Capt. A. Orme from 
Berthampore, Chunar and Cawnpore, 
1789-1802. (R. C. Hatchwell, Malmes- 
bury, no. 14, p. 16, no. 126.) 


+ 
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Ceylon. Wemyss, David Douglas: 
series of letters written while comman- 


der-in-chief, Colombo, Negombo, etc. >. 
1803-06. (Francis Edwards, no. 801; 


P. 49, RO. 577.) ` ` 
.Log-book of East-Indiaman Worces- ` 


ter, bound for Fort St. George, Madras, 


July-Nov. [1805 ?]. (Hodgson & Co. 


19. Xi. 1959, no. 580.) 

Military order-book, Port “Louis, 
Pamplemousse and Mon Plaisir, 16 
May 1812-3 ‘Aug. 1814. (Francis 
Edwards, no. 801, p. 74, no. 990.) -.. 

Log-book of the schooner - Paul 


Jones, American armed privateer, on a 
š us 2 


‘9 
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cruise on New York, 1 April-21 May 


1813. (Sotheby-& Co., 10. xi. 1959; no. . 


211.). 


"Log-book of the French store-ship . 


Rhone round the Moluccas, the Philip- 
pines, etc., s Sept 24 Dec. 1819. 


(Sotheby & Co., 7. Xii. 1959, no. 378.) _ 


Log-book of the Katherine Stewart 
Forbes carrying General © Sir Ralph 
Darling, governor of New South Wales, 
with bis family, staff and troops, to 
Sydney; 25 July 1825-28 Nov. 1826. 
(Francis Edwards, no. 8or, P. m no. 
ou) | 


a 


Corrigend anle, xxxii. 245. 
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Settlement and Depopulation on Cistercian Estates 
during the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, 
especially: in Yorkshire 


SETTLEMENT AND DEPOPULATION 


TBE FIRST English Cistercian house was founded in 1128, and by 1152, 
when further settlement was temporarily forbidden,! there were fifty-one. 
Broadly speaking, throughout the twelfth and most of the thirteenth 
centuries the Cistercians directly organized and worked their estates, both 
arable and sheepwalk. Leasing only becomes notable about the.close of the 
thirteenth century, as the recruitment of conversi faltered, although the pace 
of this important change was not everywhere the same. In Europe as a 
whole during the earlier period members of the order both fostered and 
destroyed village communities.? The strength of the trend towards one or 
the other varied from region to region, and locally neither was characteristic. 
Colonization? was attempted where more.cultivable land was donated than 
could be conveniently worked even with many conversi.4 ‘This was especially 


the case in eastern and central Europe.5. 


1 Statuta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Cisterciensis . , ed. J.-M. Canivez 
(Louvain, 1933— ), 1.13. Annales Monasttct (Rolls Ser., 1564-9) i, p. xlii. Finally 
there were 77, including 15 Savignac or of Savignac derivation: 

2 Names of places now lost are shown in italics. 

3 For a general statement vide C. Duvivier, ‘Hospites: défrichements en Europe 
et spécialement dans nos contrées aux XI°, XII et XIII? siècles’, Rev. d’hast. et 
d'archéologie, i (1859), 8o—'les nobles donnaient aux imonsstéres leurs terres 
incultes, des foréts entiéres, une'portion ou une portée de leur forét, à la condition 
de les défricher et d'y amener des habitants . . ^; L. Champier, ‘ Citeaux, ultime 
étape dans l'aménagement agraire de l'Occident', Congrès de l'Association Bour- 
guignonne des Sociétés Savantes (Dijon, 1953), p. 254—' Des hameaux peuplés de 
paysans s'édifiérent à la périphérie des vastes étendues que se partageaient leurs 
granges. Et parfois les cours des granges elles-mêmes étaient entourées de maisons 


ysannes’, 

4A. Heins and V. Fris, ‘Les granges aie des-anciennes abbayes des 
Dunes et de Ter Doest . . ^, Bulletyn der maatschapij van Geschied en Oudheidkunde 
te Gent, xiii (1905), 74— Aussi vers 1174, malgré le grand nombre de convers 
affiliés à l'abbaye, il fallut distribuer les terres neuves aux pauvres pour y attirer la 
population, l'abbaye ne pouvant plus suffire à leur exploitation.” 

5R. Sebicht, ‘Die Cistercienser und die niederländischen Kdloniten'i in der 
goldnen Ave...’, Zeitschrift des Harz-Vereins für Geschichte und Altertumskunde, 
xxi (1888), 1-74. A map shows the distribution of klosterhôfe and niederländische 





(C) University of London and contributors 
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By the thirteenth century England was all but fully settled and, although 
there was some deliberate placement of peasants, the opportunities offered 
the monks were not great. A review of Vale Royal's rights in the forest of 
Delamere in 1357 notes ‘that the abbot, who now is, has a greater number of 
men and tenants in the manors of Darnhall, Weaverham and Conwardesley, 
whom he has put there, than there were at the time of King Edward I'.! 
The abbot however denied this. Conwardesley was the site of a grange? 
and probably also Darnhall.? Stanlaw (Cheshire) in 1209-11 received the 
vill of Acton with permission to settle men there to cultivate the ground— 
‘liceat eis homines laicos si voluerint in villa que dicitur Acton ad terram 
excolendam ponere'.* Later the estate was managed as a grange." Dieu- 
lacres(Staffordshire) had landat Rossal in Thornton, Lancashire, from about 
1216. There were probably few inhabitants and little agricultural activity 
at the time of the Domesday Survey ê and some of the charters to this house— 
mostly of the first half of the thirteenth century—record grants of villeins 
(nativi) to be removed and settled on the monks’ land in and near Rossal. ? 
The above places lay in the relatively lightly settled north-west, and there is 
no question of the creation of villages, but simply the resuscitation or 
extension of old centres. I 

The history of Fountains (Yorkshire) provides an important instance of 
the sudden dismemberment of a group of estates (granges), and their settle- 
ment or re-settlement by lay folk in the mid-fourteenth century—‘ut 
predictas grangias in villas construere et redigere'.$ ‘These fairly compact 
blocks of land had long been withdrawn from open-field agriculture and 


dôrfer. The abbeys (Dargun, Eldena, Kolbatz, Neuenkamp) noted by F. L. Carsten 
as enjoying the right to settle Slavs among others were all Cistercian—"'T'he Slavs 
in north-east Germany’, Econ. Hist. Rev., xi (1941), 62. It is interesting to find 
however that a recent study of the Cistercians of Obra (founded 1237, diocese of 
Poznań) has produced no evidence of colonization. J. Krasoń, Uposazenie Klasztoru 
Cystersów w Obrze w Wiekach Srednich (Poznań, 1950)— Ainsi l'opinion, selon 
Jaquelle les Cisterciens auraient été convoqués ici afin de cultiver les déserts et les 
friches et afin de défricher les foréts et de peupler les lieux écartés ne trouve pas de 
confirmation dans l’histoire de l'abbaye d’Obra’ (p. 173). 

1The Ledger Book of Vale Royal Abbey, ed. J. Brownbill (Lancs. Chesh. Rec. Soc., 
lxviii, 1914), p. 140. 

3 Ibid., p. 161 (1336). 

3 So described in the ministers’ accounts, 1535—Monasticon Anglicanum, v. 711. 
It was the earlier site of the abbey (1274-81). 

{The Coucher Book of Whalley Abbey, ed. W. A. Hulton (Chetham Soc., O.S. xi), 
pp. 385-6, 392. The community at Stanlaw (1172-1296) later moved to Whalley 
(Lancs.). 

- š Taxatio Ecclesiastica c. 1291 (Rec. Comm., 1802), p. 259. 

*Rossal (Rushall) is included in a list of places which, taken together, were mostly 
‘waste’. V.C.H. Lancs., 1. 288. 

"The Chartulary of Dieulacres Abbey (Collections for a Hist. of Staffs., n.s. ix, 
1906), nos. 56—7, 156, 158-62. The abbey's property at Rossal was assessed at 
£61 ros. od., c. 1291. Tax. Eccles., p. 329. 

* Memorials of the abbey of St. Mary of Fountains (Surtees Soc., xlii, Ixvii, cxxx, 
1863—1918), i. 203-4 (hereafter cited as Mem. Fount.) : after the Scots’ raid of 1363. 
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much extended by assarting. Permission to demise was obtained after 
Aldburgh, Sleningford, Sutton, Cowton; Bramley, Bradley, Kilnsey 
(Appendix I (d)) Cayton and Thorpe Underwood (ibid., (a)) had been 
devastated in the wars between England and Scotland. Earlier (1336), 
Baldersby and Marton le Moor were broken up for the same reason,? or 
rather, we should say, with the same excuse. Aldburgh,? Sutton,‘ Bramley,’ 
Thorpe Underwood,® Baldersby,’ and Marton? were completely in the 
hands of the monks, and all but Kilnsey were predominantly arable. The 
grange buildings would no doubt serve as a village nucleus, but it is impro- 
bable that the monastery actively directed settlement. How long the tran- 
sition lasted is not known, but the estates were certainly run-down? and the 
pressure on land was probably less than at any time since the Conquest.1° 
Jervaulx (Yorkshire) followed a parallel course, and in 1342 ‘made towns 
(villas) of the four great granges of Newstead, Rookwith (six carucates), 
Aikbar and Didderston (four carucates) . . .'! Some of the monasteries were 
leasing land as fast as they had received it two centuries earlier. Certain 
classes or phases of settlement can be distinguished—{a) as a corollary to 
depopulation during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when it was 
occasionally assisted, (b) directly sponsored, to a small extent, during the 
thirtéenth century ; whether this also occurred earlier is very doubtful, and 
(c) with the leasing of estates, particularly granges, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

There is much more direct evidence of depopulation. Contemporaries 
were aware of it. Walter Map asserts ‘they [the Cistercians] . . raze villages 
and churches . . . and level everything before the ploughshare . . . not 
scrupling to grow crops.' 13 Archbishop Peckham had this in mind when he 
protested against the re-founding of Conway at Maenan in 1284.18 Guiot de 


* The estates of most of the houses of Europe were ravaged at some time—vide for 
example Heins and Fris, ubi supra, p. 75. 

3 Abstracts of the charters of Fountains Abbey, ed. W. T. Lancaster (2 vols., Leeds, 
1915), i. 111 (hereafter cited as Chart. Fount.). 

° Yorkshire Lay Subsidy, 1301 (Yorks. Arch. Soc. Rec. Ser., xxi, 1897), p. 7. 

A Chart. Fount., ii. 708. 

5 Ibid., i. 140-2; Mon. Angl., v. 306. 

* Early Yorkshire Charters (Yorks. Arch. Soc. Rec. Ser., 1914- ), i. 402; Chart. 
Fount., ii. 718. 

"The Survey of the County of York, commonly called Kirkby's Inquest, ed. R. H. 
Skaife (Surtees Soc., xlix, 1867), p. 185. 

* Yorks. Lay Subsidy, p. 7. Vide also Chart. Fount., ii. 487-8. 

° Mem. Fount., i. 203. 

10 At Sleningford a chapel was built, and in 1457-8 31 suitors attended the manor 
court. It was apparently destroyed a second time but the date is unknown—M. W. 
Beresford, ‘The lost villages of Yorkshire’, Yorks. Arch. Jour., xxxviii (1953), 235, 
who has identified the chapel aite from an air photograph. 

Cal. Inquis. (Misc.), ii. 445, no. 1797. The last three are listed in Appendix I (c). 

? Walter Map's De Nugis Curialium, ed. M. R. James (Cymmrodorion Rec. Ser., 
ix, 1923), PP. 49-50. i 

1? Registrum Epistolarum Johannis Peckham (Rolls Ser., 1882-5), ii. 726. 
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Provins tells us that they ‘frightened the poor and drove them from their 
land’ (1206).1 Normally re-settlement in some form followed, but a bene- 
factor might become a conversus or, more rarely, a monk. T'he founder of 
Sibton (Suffolk) in 1150 recognized the possibility of some of his men 
wishing to do so, and confirmed to the monastery the land of men who had 
taken this course. We are told that the donor of half a carucate in Kilnsey? 
to Fountains in 1174 became a lay brother.* T'his was probably much more 
common in the early years of the order than later, but at all times the 
conversi were mainly local men. 

The provisions of a grant may hint at the displacing of population. For 
example, when Sallay (Yorkshire) was granted seventy acres in Akerland the 
monks were obliged to promise that the men then working the land should 
remain until the following summer, the end of the growing season.’ An 
early grant to Rievaulx (Yorkshire) in Welburn comprised villeins (rusticos) 
who were to be at liberty to remain or go away as they wished.* In Willerby 
the same house was permitted (1170-84) to take up ‘by gift or purchase’ 
the land of the freemen as it suited their purpose.” On different occasions 
the freemen of Welbury and East Heslerton were permitted to demise their 
holdings, save land it was desired to incorporate in the demesne.9 A charter 
to Kirkstall (1166-94) strikes an ominous note in confirming land and 
granting freedom from toll to ‘all men who remain on the lands which I have 
given to them [the monks of Kirkstall]’.° Displacement sometimes led to 
outright depopulation, but elsewhere a reduced community survived. So 
far as is known, the former only occurred close to the abbey site itself or to 
properties organized as granges. In the case of a grange, evictions sometimes 
extended over many years, but at the abbey the process was usually swift 
` and decisive. . 


1 Les Œuvres de Guiot de Provins, ed. J. Orr (Manchester, 1915), p. 48. Petrarch 
expressed the same view—vide G. G. Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion (4 vols., 
Cambridge, 1923-50), ii. 435. 

3 Mon. Angl., v. 560. 

? Confirmed as a grange in 1156. Early Yorks. Charters, i. 78. 

*]bid., vii. 188-9. Thame (Oxfordshire) provides a case of land granted on 
condition that the donor's father was received as a monk. W. H. Turner, Calendar 
of Charters and Rolls preserved in the Bodleian Library (Oxford, 1878), p. 314. 

5%.. scias tamen quod praedicti monachi concesserunt nobis quod homines qui 
modo sedent super terram illam, usque in aestatem proximam sustinebunt.. .' 
Mon. Angl., v. $15. F. Winter gives a similar case involving Pforta. Die Cisterctenser 
de nordöstlich Deutschlands (Gotha, 1868—71), ii. 178-81. 

* Cartularium abbathiae de Rievalle, ed. J. C. Atkinson (Surtees Soc., borxiii, 1889), 
p. 36 (hereafter cited as Riev. Cart.). The whole place was held, and the grange was 
confirmed in 1332—1hid., pp. 113, 286. 

?Ibid., pp. 115, 116. 

* Ibid., pp. 74, 76. The estates at Willerby and East Heslerton were not apparently 
known as granges, but that at Welbury was possibly associated with nearby Ingram 
grange—tbid., p. 295. All Ingram was in the hands of Rievaulx—ibid., p. 267 
(1268). 

? Mon. Angl., v. 535. 
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THE ABBEY AND THE HOME GRANGE 


There are at least three cases of the removal of inhabitants from the 
temporary or permanent site of a Yorkshire Cistercian house. The motive 
was to achieve perfect seclusion and establish a central estate or home farm. 
The famous statement of 1134, 'in civitatibus, castellis, villis, nulla nostra 
construenda sunt coenobia sed in locis a conversatione hominus semotis’ 
was made to apply if it did not already do so. In 1142-3 the convent at 
Hood! was given the vill of Byland—‘totam villam Beghlandie'?, little 
more than one mile north-west of Rievaulx (founded 1132). It almost 
immediately became the home of the community. Not unnaturally, the 
senior house objected to their presence.? But before moving again, in 1147, 
the monks reduced the vill—where, at the time óf Domesday, there were 
seven villeins and a priest serving a wooden church—to a grange (‘eadem 
villa redacta est in grangiam"). T'he evicted were assigned new land, and a 
hamlet (vz/lula), now Old Byland, was built for them.* This is a clear case 
of organized re-settlement following depopulation. Kirkby's Inquest 
(1284—5) records eight carucates in Old Byland, 5 all held by the abbot. The 
Nomina Villarum (1316) makes no reference to it.? 

Secondly Meaux, the Domesday Melse which was apparently destroyed 
by the abbey of the same name some time during the period 1151-3/4 to 
make room for the nearby North Grange. In the words of the chronicler— 
‘et ubi ipsum villa seu manerium de Melsa fuerat situatum, extat modo 
grangia nostra quae Northgrangia nuncupatur . . .”” The whole place had 
been granted to the monks? who settled there in 1151. The ‘grangiam juxta 
abbatiam’ was confirmed in 1153-4.? It does not appear in Kirkby's 
Inquest, the lay subsidy of 1297 or the Nomina Villarum, and elsewhere loca 
stands in place of villa. Melse was assessed in 1086 at less than twenty-five 
per cent of its value in 1066 and was probably a rather small place. Never- 
theless, according to the chronicle it was a fertile spot with a rich soil 
(‘gleba fecundum") and well planted with trees. The territory donated to 
the abbey comprised arable, meadow, pasture and woodland. 


! Now Hood Grange, 3:5 miles S.W. of Old Byland. It was settled from Calder 
in 1138. 

? Early Yorks. Charters, iii. 444; Mon. Angl., v. 343. 

3 Ibid., pp. 343, 351. R. A. Donkin, ‘The site changes of mediaeval Cistercian 
monasteries’, Geography, xliv (1959), 251-8. 

t Mon. Angl., v. 350; Early Yorks. Charters, iii. 445n. 

5 Veteri Bellaund—Kirkby’s Inquest, p. 106. 

The Nomina Villarum for Yorkshire is printed with Kirkby's Inquest in Surtees 
Soc., xlix (1867). 

' Chronica Monasterii de Melsa, ed. E. À. Bond (Rolls Ser., 3 vols. 1866-8), 1 i. 81 
(hereafter cited as Chron. Mel.). 

* Early Yorks. Charters, tii. 96—confirmed 1154. 

? Ibid., pp. 94-5. Vide also Cal. Ch. Rolls, 1257-1300, p. 427. 

10 Mon. Angl., v. 393-4; Chron. Mel., i. x6. 

“ Ibid., pp. 76-7. 
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The group established at Barnoldswick from 1147 moved to Kirkstall in 
1152 because, we are told in the account De fundatione domus de Kyrkestall, 
of the poor climatic conditions.! The former abbey site was then used for 
a grange— et abbatia in grangiam redacta'.? The monastery possessed the 
whole of Barnoldswick. There were four parochial vills—East and West 
Marton, Bracewell, and Stock—and from these the inhabitants were evicted, 
but the people of Barnoldswick and'of two nearby hamlets, Brocdene and 
Elwinsthorpe, were seemingly left undisturbed.‘ Later the church of Barn- 
oldswick was pulled down. The extent to which the lands of these vills 
eventually formed part of the grange of Barnoldswick® is uncertain. But 
within a few years Bracewell and Marton had churches,? and one was 
possibly rebuilt at Barnoldswick soon after the translation to Kirkstall.’ 
In Kirkby’s Inquest they are described as villae (Bracewell and Stock as well 
as the two Martons being assessed together) but Stock is not mentioned in 
the Nomina Villarum; nor is it named in the poll tax lists of 1378-9,® when 
the Martons together returned forty-two persons and Bracewell twenty-six. 

There were, it seems, no settlements immediately adjacent to the sites 
selected for Fountains, Jervaulx, Roche, and Rievaulx. But villagers were 
dispossessed a short distance to the south of Fountains, and it is possible 
that a small place near the former site of Jervaulx at Fors (1145-56) in 
Wensleydale was destroyed. The house was endowed with one and a half 
carucates there and three in nearby Worton® and soon decided to form a 
grange. Later, when the holding at Fors was confirmed, further gifts were 
also sanctioned." The place was completely ‘waste’ in 1086. The lay 
subsidy of 1301 refers to it as Dalegrange while it is absent from both the 
Inquest and the Nomina Villarum. Finally, Sallay Abbey which was 
founded from Newminster, Northumberland, in 1148. Now a hamlet, it is 
not mentioned in Domesday although there was probably a small settlement 
whenthe monksarrived. Sallay was part of the original endowment,” and 
the villa was later confirmed.!? Before 1172 the property thereabouts had 
been organized into a grange, and the surveys of 1284-5 and 1316 again 
contain no reference. 

1 Mem. Fount., i. 93. 

1The Coucher Book of the Abbey of Kirkstall, ed. W. 'T'. Lancaster (Thoresby Soc., 
viii, 1896), pp. 330, 336 (hereafter cited as Coucher Kark.) ; Mon. Angl., v. 530. 

Coucher Kirk., pp. 321-39 (c. 1155); Early Yorks. Charters, 1. 507 (1154—76 
confirmed) ; Mon. Angl., v. 530. 

4 Ibid. ; Mem. Fount., i, pp. xlviii, go—1. 

5Coucher Kirk., pp. 330, 366; Mon. Angl., v. 530; Mem. Fount., i. 92-35. 

e Jbid., pp. 90—1 and gin.; Early Yorks. Charters, iii. 164. 

"T. D. Whitaker, History of Craven (3rd edn., London »1878), p. 60; vide also Mem. 
Fount., i. 9o—1. 8 Yorks. Arch. Four., vi. 152, 169. 

° Early Yorks. Charters, iv. 26; vide also Mon. Angl., v. 573. 

10 Dale or Vallis grange. Ibid.; Early Yorks. Charters, v. 323. 

Mon. Angl., v. 569 (1166). 

The Chartulary of the Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary of Sallay, ed. J. McNulty 
(Yorks. Arch. Soc. Rec. Ser., Ixxxvii, xc, 1933—4), i. 1; Mon. Angl., v. 512. 

13 Ibid., p. 513. 
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Similar events took place at Pipewell (Northamptonshire), Revesby 
(Lincolnshire), Rufford (Nottinghamshire), Combe and Stoneleigh (War- 
wickshire), and probably other places too. Pipewell—founded as Sancta 
Maria de Drvisis! in 1143—built the west.grange? around a messuage in the 
settlement of the same name—‘ quod ubi West grangia sita est fuit quaedam 
villa quae a quodam fonte nomen Pipewelle accepit ...'? Revesby's foun- 
dation endowment (1142-3) included ‘totam terram de Revesbia et Thoresbi 
et Schictlesbia . . .'* The earl of Lincoln offered the villagers the choice of 
fresh land or their freedom? ; seven rustici accepted the former and thirty- 
one the latter. Richard I confirmed the possession of Thoresby grange." 
An agreement between Rufford and the men of that village ‘relates that the 
monks gave money to each of eight men . . . in return for a quitclaim of their 
lands...’® Mr. M. W. Barley has recently shown that this house destroyed 
one and possibly two neighbouring settlements besides Rufford,? and was 
indirectly responsible for the loss of another. Apparently, a new village, 
Wellow, grew up in their place, but we cannot say whether the monastery 
was as closely involved in this as at Byland. Combe was founded (1150) in 
the parish of Smite. The gift of the place (‘totam terram de Smite’)! and 
the arrival of the monks was followed by the destruction of two villages or 
hamlets, and Mr. M. W. Beresford has been able to identify their sites in the 
northern part of the parish. In 1086 it was assessed at six hides with land 


1English Place Name Soc., Northamptonshire, p. 176. 

*Pipewell Westgrang in Tax Eccles., p. 54. 

? Mon. Angl., v. 432, 435. Pipewell was assessed at one and one-third hides in 
Domesday Book; there were 9 bordars and land for 4 plougbs. 

*Ibid.,pp. 454-5. The sites are known—M. W. Beresford, The Lost Villages of 
England (London, 1954), p. 152. Vide also Facsimiles of Early Charters from North- 
amptonshire Collections, ed. F. M. Stenton (Northants. Rec. Soc., iv, 1930), pp. 1-7. 

5 Professor Stenton warns against regarding this as altogether unusual—- the terser 
language of other monastic title deeds may well conceal the existence of peasant 
movements similar to this...’ 

8 Evictions preceded the foundation of Witham, a Carthusian house, and again 
personal freedom or fresh land was offered—Magna Vita S. Hugonis Episcopi 
Lincolniensis, ed. J. F. Dimock (Rolls Ser., 1864), pp. 68-70. At Sempringham, too, 
a village gave way to the monastery—Rose Graham, ‘Excavations on the site of 
Sempringham Priory’, Jour. Brit. Arch. Assoc., 3rd ser., v (1940), 74. ‘These are the 
only non-Cistercian instances noted. 

? Mon. Angl., v. 456. 

8 Facsimiles of Early Charters, p. 4, n. 2. ‘Totam terram de Rufford’ was a foun- 
dation gift—Mon. Angl., v. 518. 

? Cratley and Winkerfield (‘ waste’ in 1086, its condition in 1146 is, in fact, doubt- 
fuD—M. W. Barley, ‘Lost villages of Nottingham’, The Listener (s May 1955), 
795—6. M. W. Barley,‘ Cistercian land clearances in Nottinghamshire: three deserted 
villages and their moated successor’, Nottingham Mediaeval Studies, i (1957), 75—89. 
Cratela was in the monks’ hands from the first (Mon. Angl., v. 518), and Henry III 
confirmed land in Werkenfeld (Cal. Ch. Rolls, 1226-57, p. 177). 

10 Mon. Angl., v. 584, where the ‘villam de Smite’ is also mentioned. 
H'f'l'he deserted villages of Warwickshire’, Trans. and Proc. Birmingham Arch. 
Soc., Ixvi (1945—6), 82-3. 
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for twenty-five ploughs, and there were twenty-two villeing, twenty-three 
bordars, two freemen and twelve ploughs (with two‘more on the demesne); 
moreover it had risen in value from forty shillings to six pounds sterling. 

The Cistercian community at Red Moor, established 1141, migrated to the 
district of Stoneleigh between 1156 and 1159. It first settled at the place 
now known as Cryfield Grange, moving the inhabitants to Hurst.! Later 
the ‘Home Grange’ at Stoneleigh was preferred.? Dugdale in his Antiquities 
of Warwickshire writes— And to the-end that they should have Stoneleigh 
entire, the same King [Henry II] gave command... to the Sheriff. . . to 
assign the freeholders there as much land in value in other places by way of 


exchange for that they had there . . .'? Domesday indicates a place of con- : 


siderable size at the close of the eleventh century. Apart from the demesne, 
there were sixty-eight villeins and four bordars with thirty ploughs and two 
mills; its woodland measured four leagues by two and supported two 
thousand swine. It appears that the monks were responsible for the loss of 
two settlements, although Cryfield was probably very small.‘ 

The remaining evidence collected is less conclusive. Newminster, 
founded in 1138, lay in the valley of the river Wansbeck about a mile from 
Mitford. There was formerly a vill named Aldworth on the eastern limits 
of the parish of Mitford—it must, therefore, have lain very close to the 
abbey—but there is now no trace of it. À document of about the middle of 
the thirteenth century refers to the ‘campum de Aldword'.5 From the latter 
half of the reign of Henry III the abbey possessed 'medietatem villae 
Aldworth'* and the estate became known as a grange." If there were evic- 
tions, as seems probable, the time that elapsed after the foundation makes 
this case somewhat different from those already discussed. Richard I 
confirmed Boxley (Kent, founded 1143) in the manor of the same name,all 
the agreements which the monks had made with those who enjoyed rights 
therein, and the resulting exchanges and purchases of land.* The abbey of 
Sibton's holding in Sibton, Suffolk, included land which had been acquired 


1 Mon. Angl., v. 446. 

3 Ibid., p. 447. 

3 2nd edn. (1730), i. 254; Cal. Close Rolls, 1323-7, p. 265. 

^ Stoneleigh is now a village, and Hurst a hamlet about 3 miles from the site of the 
abbey. In the following cases, too, the former site of the abbey was used as a grange— 
(a) Faringdon, belonging to Beaulieu—V.C.H. Berks., ii. 81-2; (b) T'etbury—Tax. 
Eccles., p. 235, and, from late evidence, Hazelton—Mon. Angl., v. 428, belonging to 
Kingswood; (c) Westford, belonging to Ford—zbid., p. 380; (d) Bytham, belonging 
to Vaudey—ibid., p. 490, Mem. Fount., i. 94; (e) Loxwell, belonging to Stanley— 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, p. 205; (f) Otley, belonging to Thame—V.C.H. Oxford., 
ii. 83-4. 

5Chartularium Abbathiae de Novo Monasterio, ed. J. T. Fowler (Surtees Soc., 
Ixvi, 1878), p. 41. 

s Ibid 


? Mon. Angl., v. 400. The abbot claimed free warren in Aldworth—Placita de 
Quo Warranto (Rec. Comm., 1818), p. 590. 

* Mon. Angl., v. 461. The Nomina Villarum, 1316, gives the abbey as lord of 
Boxley. 


* 
ow” 
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through exchange, the death of the owner, and the failure of certain persons 
to carry out services on the demesne.! 

The incontrovertible cases of depopulation given above date from before 
1160, and possibly before 1155. With the ideal of isolation still fresh, it 
seems unlikely that houses founded before 1152—and possibly some even 
after —would willingly tolerate villagers close at hand for more than a few 
years. The monks were, however, prepared to accept virgin ground as a 
foundation gift, and evictions were not inevitable. 


THE GRANGE 


Population changes most often occurred around outlying granges.? 
Grangia in Cistercian records has two principal meanings—{a) a largely 
consolidated, independently controlled estate (to which the term is here 
confined), and (5) the buildings from which the land was worked.? Developed 
perhaps under Alberic, the second abbot of Citeaux (1099-1109), granges 
were characteristic by the time of the earliest settlement in England. The 
first known reference to a particular grange in this country is dated 1145-6. 
The names of sixty-eight belonging to the eight Yorkshire houses have been 
found in documents of the twelfth century, and forty-five more before 1350. 
Many of the latter were probably begun before 1200, although some were 
certainly founded in the thirteenth century.* The great majority of those 
listed in Appendix I belong to the twelfth century.5 Mr. T. A. M. Bishop 


! Mon. Angl., v. 559. The following evidence should also be noted. It is taken 
from the list of Lincolnshire ‘lost’ vills in The Lincolnshire Domesday, ed. C. W. 
Foster and T. Langley (Lincs. Rec. Soc., xix, 1924), and concerns Bytham (1147- 
78), later Vaudey, Revesby and Swineshead (1135). 

P Brachecourt, a ‘place’ in the parish of Edenham was given to Bytham as a 
new site for the abbey; the monks renamed it Vaudey. 

(b) Medlam, ‘an extinct place or hamlet’ in the parish of Revesby was given to the 
monks of Revesby ; land here was confirmed in 1263— Cal. Ch. Rolls, 1327-41, p. 95. 

(c) Stenning, ‘an extinct vill in the parish of Swineshead’ ; it is named in Domesday 
Book, and Swineshead had property there—Cal. Ch. Rolls, 1300—26, pp. 320-1, 325. 

*'T. A. M. Bishop, ‘Monastic granges in Yorkshire’, Eng. Hist. Rev., li (1936), 
193-214, does not confine himself to the Cistercians. Vide also J. S. Donnelly, 
"Changes in the grange economy of the English and Welsh Cistercian abbeys’, 
Traditio, x (1954), 399-458. On p. 410 he refers to evictions by Holm Cultram,. 
Cumberland. 

? Although most typical of the Cistercians, granges were also found in other 
post-Conquest orders. For the Benedictines vide R. H. Snape, English Monastic 
Finances in the Later Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1926), p. 25; H. E. Hallam, ‘Goll 
grange. A grange of Spalding Abbey’, Lincs. Archit. Arch. Soc. Rep. Pap., n.8., v 
(1953-4), 1-18. 

“Chron. Mel., i. 365—Routh (1210-20); ibid., ii. 48-g—Croo (1235-9); ibid., p. 
59— Dalton (1235-9). None are known to have been begun in the 14th cent. 

* Granges belonging to different houses were apparently never maintained within 
the lands of the same vill. Nevertheless the distance—two Burgundian leagues— 
which, according to the statutes of the order (Statuta, i. 20; revoked 12778— ibid. , iii. 
175), was to separate them was not always observed—vide, for example, The Coucher 
Book of Furness Abbey, ed. J. Brownbill (Chetham Soc., n.s., Ixxvi), p. 475. 
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has shown that certain estates known as granges in the heyday of the 
thirteenth century are not described as such in later documents. The 
opposite is also true. By the time of the Dissolution the term grangia was 
used of holdings bearing little resemblance to the original model." 

Although some granges were almost purely pastoral,? the character of the 
land donated and purchased and the few remaining extents show that most 
were first and foremost arable estates. They varied greatly in size; Bishop 
puts the average at from three to four hundred arable acres, but the extremes 
were from less than one hundred to about one thousand acres. Moreover, if 
Farrer, the editor of the Yorkshire Domesday, was correct in thinking that a 
carucates for geld-ploughlands ratio of between 1: 1 and 2: r indicated arable 
country it seems that most of the granges named in Appendix I lay within 
the territories of vills appreciably ploughed-up in 1066 if not for some time 
after the devastation of 1069. 

Finally, the crucial question of formation and organization. Bishop 
concludes—‘all previous distinctions in tenure or agricultural organization 
were obliterated in a process by which the monasteries sought to accumulate 
very large areas of land under their own absolute control". The letter of 
the Cistercian Rule required that there should be no contact with lay 
agriculture. Sometimes the monks were granted entire vills. Elsewhere 
they worked towards this by accumulating all manner of land—waste, 
newly cleared, demesne, and strips and cultures in the open fields—and, 
by purchase and exchange, consolidated it in certain townships. How 
‘does this bear on the present problem? Except where charters actually 
describe evictions we can never be absolutely certain, but it is difficult to 
visualize how the monks could have approached their object without dis- 
turbing the lay population.’ . 

1'The distribution of ‘granges’ on the modern O.S. map can, of course, be entirely 
misleading. 

*For example, Kilnsey in Craven—vide A. Raistrick, The Role of the Yorkshire 
Cistercian Monasteries in the History of the Wool Trade in England (Internat. Wool 
Secret., 1953), pp. 8-13. Fountains had 2:5 carucates here 1154-9— Mem. Fount., 
n. . 

: Statuta, i. 429 (1214). 

«The first reference to complete ownership—with, wherever possible, the date— 
is given in Appendix I. The advantages of large, consolidated holdings was recog- 
nized by writers on agriculture—G. Mickwith in Cambridge Economic History of 
Europe, i (1941), p. 334, referring to the work of Petrus de Crescentiis (1305). À 
map accompanying W. Hoppe, Kloster Zinna . . . (Leipzig, 1914), shows tbe abbey's 
holdings in extensive blocks. G. Fournier has shown how the village of Gergovie, 
Puy de Dóme, was gradually superseded by a Premontstratensian grange built up 
on the Cistercian pattern—“ La création de la grange de Gergovie par les Prémontrés 
de Saint-André . . .', Le Moyen Age, lvi (1950), 319. 

5'l'here are few clear instances of granges developed on unsettled ground—vide 
The Honor and Forest of Pickering, ed. R. B. 'Turton (N. Riding Rec. Soc., n.s., iii), 
pp. xxviii, gr, and cf. Rotuli Hundredorum, i. 107. Possibly also Early Yorks. 
Charters, iii. 91-2, Mon. Angl., v. 394, Chron. Mel., i. 95 (1150-60), 101. Assarting 
to form granges is stressed by H. Dubled in ‘Aspects de l'économie cistercienne en 
Alsace au XII? siècle”, Rev. d'hist. ecclésiastique, liv (1959), 766, 768, 776. 
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Any interpretation must take into account—(a) the condition of the 
settlement before the grange was started, (b) the clearing of fresh ground in 
the surrounding waste, and (c) exchanges of land. Of the first we know very 
little. Forty-four per cent of all known twelfth-century granges in Yorkshire 
lay within the territories of vills ‘waste’ or almost completely ‘waste’ in 
1086." But it is often impossible to estimate the degree of recovery by, 
say, the first half of the twelfth century. It varied from district to district. 
Baldersby and Cayton—within and on the edge of the Vale of York—where 
the evidence of complete depopulation is most explicit, were ‘waste’. On 
the other hand, although all Bramley—also ‘waste’ in 1086—was granted 
to Fountains early in the twelfth century? and transformed en bloc into a 
grange, no grants or quitclaims by inhabitants are recorded?; the donation— 
‘all Bramley which is of his [the grantor’s] purchase . . .'*stands alone. The 
case of Brimham is similar. These places had probably never been re- 
settled. At Aldburgh, again the site of an early grange (1145-6), but not 
recorded in Domesday, we are expressly told that there was little arable 
before Fountains set to work. The chartulary records few grants here 
and these, if measured at all, are in acres. This brings us to the second 
point—assarting. In many parts of Yorkshire, but particularly in the Vale 
of York, the Cistercians cleared fresh land to extend and unify their hold- 
ings. There is a great mass of evidence for the twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries, and much of it relates to grange properties.” New land near at 
hand, given as waste or freshly cleared, was one answer to the problem of 
resettlement.® A form of exchange, it would involve only a short distance 
transfer of families, and often even this would not be necessary. In fact, the 
majority of exchanges, involving both strips? and assarts, took place within 
rather than between vills. But the latter are particularly interesting here, 
and a good example concerns Baldersby. When Fountains obtained the 
land of Hugh de Baldersby, which probably rounded off their estate, 


! Especially those of Rievaulx, Fountains, Byland and Meaux in the northern Vale 
of York and Holderness; the description does not, however, necessarily imply that 
they were entirely unoccupied in 1086. Most other places had dropped heavily in 
value since 1066. 

1 Chart. Fount., i. 140-2; Mon. Angl., v. 306. 

* Bishop makes this particular point, ubi supra, p. 214. 

“Chart. Fount., i. 140-2. 

Grant of ‘all the land of Byrnehem ...’, ibid., pp. 145—6. 

*' Non fuit ibi multam terre arabilis quando primum data est [sc. Aldburgh] eis 
set fere totum monachi postea sartaverunt...' From a tithe composition quoted 
by Bishop, ubi supra, p. 213. One of the granges leased out in the 14th cent. 

? Similar evidence is available for other houses too, but perhaps not on the same 
scale. 

*H. Muggenthaler, Kolontsatorische u. wirtschaftliche Tätigkeit d. deutschen Zister- 
atenserklosters im XII u. XIII Fhdt. (Munich, 1924), p. ros, after branding the 
Cistercians as depopulators suggests that the monks’ new clearings would serve for 
purposes of compensation. 

? An exchange of two open-field holdings would not, of course, raise the question 
of resettlement. 
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another tenement at Pickhill, four miles to the north, was given in 
exchange. ` 
We may now turn to actual cases of depopulation involving Kirkstall 
and Fountains, and probably Meaux and Rievaulx tpo.! By the last decade 
of the twelfth century Kirkstall had acquired the whole of Accrington, 
Lancashire, in exchange for a holding in Cliviger.® About the turn of the 
century the inhabitants were removed to make way for a grange. The 
account is quite unequivocal—" hanc villam, amotis habitationibus, redegit 
in grangiam usibus monasterii profuturam . . .'? ‘The dispossessed almost 
immediately destroyed the grange but it was rebuilt, by the same abbot who 
ordered the evictions (1191-1221).4 There is more evidence against 
Fountains than any other house. Its chartulary includes many grants of 
land in Baldersby and, under the same head, Eseby (the Asebi of 1086) and 
Birkou. There was the nucleus of a grange from at least the last quarter of 
the twelfth century, and the whole place was probably in its hands before 
the middle of the thirteenth. We are told in Kirkby's Inquest, 1284-5, that 
all three were once vills, but were then part of the grange of Baldersby.5 It 
seems unlikely that Eseby and Bzirkou were ever settlements after the 
thirteenth century, and the latter was probably never more than a hamlet. 
They apparently lay close together? and between Baldersby and Stainton.’ 
The lay subsidy of 1301 makes no reference to them, and only two men 
(famuli, probably employed on the monks’ estate) other than the abbot 
paid the tax in Baldersby.? Bishop suggests that its eight hundred acres of 
arable was ‘the largest or most productive single tenement in the North 
Riding...’ A little over a mile away the monastery held Ainderby Quern- 
how,® which may have been worked as part of the same grange. Fountains 
had two carucates in Cayton in 1135, and soon after we hear of it as a 
grange. For this the vill was ‘reduced’—“ et redacta est villa in grangiam’.4 
The case is equally clear for Thorpe Underwood, now a hamlet in the Vale 


1 Continental students have given some precise instances—E. O. Schulze, Die 
Kolomsterung und Germamsterung der Gebiete zwischen Saale und Elbe (Leipzig, 1896), 
p. 140 and n. 4 (1267); K. T. von Inama-Sternegg, ' Sallandstudien', in Festgabe 
für Georg Hanssen xum 31 Mai 1689 (Tubingen, 1889), p. 105 (1152, 1160). 

3 Mon. Angl., v. 530—1, 535; Coucher Kirk., p. 196. 

* Mon. Angl., v. 530; Mem. Fount., i. 91n. 

The monks disposed of their property here before the close of the 13th cent.— 
V.C.H. Lancs., vi. 424. 

s“ Abbas de Fontibus tenet Balderby, Birkou et Eseby . . . quae quondam fuerunt 
villae et nunc est una grangia, quae vocatur Balderby...’. 

5 Chart. Fount., i. 107. 

? Kirkby’s Inquest, p. 185. 

8 Yorks. Lay Subsidy, pp. 7-8. 

9 Chart. Fount., i. 11, confirmed 1296. 

1? Mem. Fount., 11. 2; Early Yorks. Charters, 1. 63. 

u Mem. Fount., i. 56; Mon. Angl., v. 299. In the poll tax of 1378-09 (Yorks. Arch. 
Jour., vii. 11) Cayton is included with South Stainley ; in all there were 44 payments. 
The former village site is clearly apparent—vide Beresford, ‘The lost villages of 
Yorkshire’, Yorks. Arch. Jour., xxxviii. 233. 
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of York. It was all Fountains’ property by 1175-99? and like the others 
was waste in 1086. The grange was confirmed by Richard I and later 
surveys ignore the place, which is not surprising for there had been whole- 
sale evictions about 1175.5 Greenbury is now merely a farm near Scorton 
in the northern part of the Vale. Although not in Domesday Book, later 
charters describe it as a vill on a number of occasions, once as late as 1273. 
A grange had been organized by the last quarter of the thirteenth century, 
and ultimately the place was entirely owned.® According to a charter of the 
late twelfth or early thirteenth century the monastery was permitted ‘to 
make a fosse to enclose all the land where were the tofts and crofts of the 
men formerly dwelling in Greneberg, towards the south. He has also given 
and quitclaimed to the monks in perpetual alms all the common of the said 
land within the said fosse . . .'* None of these places appear in the Nomina 
Villarum. A reference to Kirby Wiske, where there was a grange of the 
same period and Fountains held four of the six carucates in 1284—5, suggests 
similar proceedings. It is undated, but after detailing exchanges of land it 
records the monks’ right ‘to enclose the said land, together with the lands 
of the free tenants in Kyrhebyzoyse . . .'? 

Myton—near Hull, but of which there is now no trace—was probably 
depopulated by Meaux. The chapel was destroyed—‘evulsione capellae de 
Mytona, quae in solo nostro fuerat situata [1221-35] . . °; and there was a 
grange here before the last quarter of the twelfth century.? There is also 
some indication that Rievaulx turned depopulator in Crosby on tbe eastern 
edge of the Vale of York. The grange is mentioned in 1152, and all three 
carucates— with the meadow of the villeins'—were in its hands by 11537." 
Like Myton it was waste in 1086 and overlooked in Kirkby's Inquest and the 
Namina Villarum. Of comparable interest are three short notices concerning 
Rufford (Nottingham), Basingwerk (Flintshire) and Kingswood (Glouces- 
ter). The first, after a grant of eight bovates and demesne land in Rotherham 
was allowed (1283) to ‘appropriate the lands and rents of the free men and 
villeins . . . without giving rise to claims from the donor'.!! About the same 


19 miles N.W. of York. 

2Chart. Fount., ii. 718; Early Yorks. Charters, i. 402. Ellewyk nearby was also 
entirely held—Chart. Fount., ii. 718; Early Yorks. Charters, i. 402 (1175-99). 

* Mem. Fount., i. 124; Mon. Angl., v. 305 (1190-1203). 

3 Chart. Fount., i. 329, 331, 335. 

5 Jbid., pp. 330 ff.; Bishop, ubt supra, p. 213. 

* Chart. Fount., i. 330. There was also a grange at Cowton less than two miles 
N.E.—Mem. Fount., i. 86; Early Yorks. Charters, i. 75—9 (1145-6 confirmed). 

" Chart. Fount., i. 480. 

* Chron. Mel.,i. 425-6. Barnoldswick (supra, p. 146) is the only other specific case 
of church destruction in Yorkshire noted. For other houses wide (a) Rotuli Parlia- 
mentorum, ii. 184— I hame, Oxfordshire, (b) Cal. Papal Letters, 1. 15 5—Beaulieu, 
Hampshire, (c) V.C.H. Surrey, ii. g— Waverley. One of Dore's estates (Hereford) 
was called Grangia de Capella—Tax. Eccles., p. 172. 

°It was bought by Edward I in 1294 when he founded Kingston upon Hull. 

10 Early Yorks. Charters, ii. 288; Riev. Cart., pp. 27, 174-5, 222. 
11 Cal. Ch. Rolls, 1257-1300, pp. 264-5. The abbey was lord of Rotherham in 1316. 
S 
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time Basingwerk was permitted to buy up free tenements in Langdendale, 
Derbyshire. In 1214 the abbot of Kingswood was summoned to explain 
why he had swept away houses and uprooted trees on land over which he had 
but custody.” 

Then we have former vills which did not necessarily give their names 
to granges but were almost certainly included therein. All but one (Rrppéng-: 
ton) of the Yorkshire examples are listed in Domesday. Fountains’ grange 
of Marton le Moor—six miles north-east of the abbey—included the five 
carucates of Caldwell? and this may be yet another case of large-scale 
reclamation by the conversi.* Almost the final item in the chartulary under 
Sleningford—a twelfth-century grange six miles north of the abbey—con- 
veys ‘all the vill of Ripplyngtona’,® which appears to have been levelled and 
incorporated.9 Herleshou is placed under Morker, described as a grange in 
1156 and only one mile south-east of Fountains. Henry I confirmed two 
hundred acres in the wood of Erlleshou;’ by this time, or soon after, the 
whole villa (three carucates) belonged to the abbey.9 The estate was some- 
times described as ‘grangiam de Morcher cum tota terra de Herleshou’.® 
Thorpe juxta Brereton'? is perhaps another example. Kirkstall had holdings 
in Watecroft which lay near Roundhay grange! and possibly formed part 
of it. Similarly Akebar, formerly the name of a grangel$ belonging to 
Jervaulx, Hoveton near Skiplam grange and Steinton near Bilsdale grange 
belonging to Rievaulx.4 Except for Akebar these places were ‘waste’ in 
1086, and none appear in Kirkby’s Inquest or the Nomina Villarum. For 
the rest of the country, Foster and Langley's list of extinct villages in 
Lincolnshire include some that possibly gave way to granges established by 


1 Cal. Close Rolls, 1279-88, p. 230. 

2Curia Regis Rolls, vii. 75—6. 

* Chart. Fount., ii. 486-8 (1154-89 confirmed). The abbot was the only contributor 
to the fifteenth, 1301, in Marton. 

* Chart. Fount., ti. 486—90. 

5 Ibid., p. 663. 

$ Sutton Grange and Aldburgh Grange were each less than 4 miles from Slening- 
ford. 

' Chart. Fount., ii. 563-5. 

* Early Yorks. Charters, i. 67 (1149-53 confirmed); Mon. Angl., v. 308; Chart. 
Fount., ii. 565: Mem. Fount., li. 5. 

>There are some cartiivrorke, possibly of the vill—wide Beresford, Yorks. Arch. 
Jour., xxxviii (1953), 236. 

Io Chart. Fount., i. 75. 

Coucher Kirk., pp. 113-15, 130-2. 

13 Ihid., pp. 113-714, n. 1. Near Roundhay at least two places were entirely owned— 
Adel, Mon. Angl., v. 549, and Rigton, Coucher Kirk., p. 199. 

I?'l'here are earthworks near the traditional site of a village. A map of 1627 shows 
4 houses around a small green—Beresford, Yorks. Arch. Four., xxxviii (1953), 294. 
Ruswick, one mile south, was owned by Jervaulx (Mon. Angl., v. 576, 1228 con- 
firmed) and was the site of a grange, Yorks. Lay Subsidy, pp. 96—7; V.C.H. Yorks. 
N.R., i. 346. 

14 Hoveton (Riev. Cart., pp. 81, 113 (x151)) and Steznton (Early Yorks. Charters, iii. 
481 (1145-52); Riev. Cart., p. 260) were fully held. 


o 
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Kirkstead! and Vaudey,? and Mr. W. G. Hoskins has given a well-docu- 
mented case involving Merevale, Warwickshire.? 

The remaining places given 1n Appendix I (c) present no special points 
of interest but have the following in common—(a) they are now very small, 
at the most a hamlet,‘ (b) the Cistercian holding was large, in some.cases the 

"whole place, and lay at the centre or close to the centre of a grange, (c) all 
are mentioned in 1086, but for the most part are poorly represented in the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth-century surveys. It is not suggested that 
all, or even most, were depopulated, but rather that many probably shrank 
as granges were organized. About half are noted by Mr. M. W. Beresford 
in his survey of truly lost villages.5 A-few other places are also listed;? they 
differ from the above only in that it has proved impossible to associate them 
with estates described as granges before 1300.’ 

Probably -all granges? founded alongside active village communities 
witnessed some displacement of population,? and most cases of outright 


!Cotes— given to Kirkstead 1135-54. The grange bere was called Linwood ‘and 
that name soon superseded Cotes’ (Lincolnshire Domesday, p. liv). 

Southorpe—in the parish of Gayton le Wold and ' perhaps represented on the map 
by Gayton grange which formerly belonged to Kirkstead abbey’ (rbid., p. ixvi). 
The abbey had 2 carucates in Gayton in the time of Henry II (Mon. Angl., v. 417) 
and the grange was confirmed in 1252 (Cal. Ch. Rolls, 1226—57, p. 383). 

2 Little Lavington—in the parish of Lavington (Lincolnshire Domesday, pp. lix-lx). 
Richard I confirmed to Vaudey the grange of Parva Lavintona which contained 4 
carücates (Mon. Angl., v. 490). 

Sudtone—in the parish of Great Sturton; Kirkstead held all or most of it and its 
grange of Stratton is mentioned in 1252—Cal. Ch: Rolls, 1226-57, p. 383. 

2W. G. Hoskins, Essays in Leicestershire History (London, 1950), p. 92. Weston 
apparently disappeared during the last three-quarters of the 13th cent. after Merevale 
had acquired the whole place and established a grange. Elsewhere he notes that 
Garendon (Leicestershire) destroyed Dishley to make way for a grange (1180)—The 
Making of the English Landscape (London, 1955), p. 8r. 

4Dacre (Fountains) and Rookwith (Jervaulx), a little larger than the rest, are 
included because not only were they granges but they were entirely owned—vide 
Chart. Fount., i. 203; Mon. Angl., v. 308, 576; V.C.H. Yorks. N.R., i. 346. 

SYorks. Arch. Jour., xxxvii. 471—91; xxxviii. 44—70, 215-40, 280-309. The grid 
references of the others are— Warsil (235660), Brimham (227633), Sandburn 
(665592), Birkby (357396), Barrowby (334478), Stainton (891530), Ellenthorpe 
(819499), Wassand (175462), Rowton (135400), Stilton (599845), Wildon (516781), 
Shitlington (parish—270158). 6 Appendix I (e). 

1 Additional places completely held : E. Cowton (Rievaulx)—Early Yorks. Charters, 
ii. 292—3 (1154-67, 1164—70); Riev. Cart., pp. 165, 222; Adel and Rigton (Kirkstall) 
— pide p. 154, n. 12; Cambe (Byland)—Monasticon Eboracense, ed. J. Burton (York, 
1758), p. 331; Ainderby Quernhow (Fountains)—Chart. Fount., i. xI (1296 con- 
firmed); Wigglesworth (Fountains)—1b1d., ii. 742—4. 

®Those not included in Appendix J are given in Appendix II with the first 
authority. 

The following are the only cases discovered of granges described with reference 
to settlements of the same name—(a) Tharlesthorpe (Meaux) was ‘inter dictam villam 
de Tharlesthorpia et aquam Humbriae’, Chron. Mel., iii. 103 (1353-6). (b) West 
Wardon (Warden, Beds.) was ‘iuxta dictam villam’ (1165—75)-—Cartulary of the 
abbey of Old Wardon, ed. G. H. Fowler (Beds. Hist. Rec. Soc., xiii), p. 149. 
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depopulation must be attributed to their presence.! In Yorkshire more than 
one hundred belong to the period of direct exploitation.? But their size and 

. degree of consolidation varied considerably, and so too did the amount of 
disturbance. Moreover, we cannot overlook other considerable properties 
which never achieved the status of granges or were not independently 
organized as such. The more numerous evictions of the fifteenth century” 
provide no parallel. The earlier were at least as much for corn as wool.? 
In the thirteenth century the lowland granges were predominantly arable | 
although some supported large numbers of sheep in winter. The granges 
of Byland and Rievaulx, Jervaulx and Fountains bridged the fertile Vale of 
York. They lapped against the Pennines and the north Yorkshire moors, 
occupying the boulder clay benches of somewhat heavier soils which in turn 
give way to sand and grit-stone uplands. 'l'hose in the Vale and Holdernéss 
mostly centred upon patches of boulder clay or sand and gravel above the 
lower alluvium, then probably subject to heavy flooding. Except in their 
lower parts, the Dales, with their emphasis upon stock, appear to have been 
little troubled. E - 

'The evidence that has been considered above indicates that evictions 
and forced exchanges of property were most common in the twelfth century, 
during the first fifty years of the early houses, but continued well into the 
thirteenth. When a grange quite superseded a vill, an important physical 
nucleus remained,? and this partly accounts for the fact that few are entirely 


l'"Dlhe numerous monastic granges to be found in West Leicestershire may 
conceal one or two additional village sites . . ', Hoskins, Essays in Leicestershire 
History, p. 72. Le 

1125 is probably an upper figure. $ 

3] can see no justification for the statement that ‘they [the Yorkshire Cistercians] 
created a contented peasantry . . .”, J. D. Gleeson, ‘ The Cistercians in the North of 
England', The Month (June, 1926), 520. ' 

1K. J. Allison, ‘The lost villages of Norfolk’, Norfolk Archaeology, xxxi (1957), 
123 puts the 12th and 13th-cent. desertions in this county—where there were no 
Cistercian houses—as high as 30. In Warwickshire ‘not more than six’ are dated 
before 1400—H. M. Colvin, ‘ Deserted villages and the archaeologist’, Arch. News 
Letter, iv (1951-3), 130. M. W. Beresford, ‘The deserted villages of Warwickshire’, 
Trans. and Proc. Birmingham Arch. Soc., lxvi (1945-6), 65-6, 82-3, 88, 140, 
gives some possible examples of late depopulation by Cistercian houses (Stoneleigh, 
Pipewell, Combe). Vide also I. S. Leadam, ‘The Inquisition of 1517. Inclosures 
and evictions’, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., n.s., vii (1893), 241 (Kirkstall), 252 (Meaux, 
Kirkstall). 

5 Cf. Allison’s explanation (ubt supra) of later depopulation in Norfolk. Beresford 
supports the view that depopulation for pasture was the primary motive from the 
first; he mentions an agreement of 1216 by which Fountains agreed not to convert 
arable to pasture within the parish of Ripon—The Lost Villages of England, p. 153. 
I think, however, that the role of arable farming has been underestimated, and 
Prof. Knowles’ conclusion on this matter is misleading—‘ Save in rare cases of which 
Byland and Kirkstall may be examples there was in these early years none of that 
suppression of existing farms and villages and the substitution of pasture for arable 
which later became a grievance against the white monks . . .’, The Monastic Order 
tn England (Cambridge, 1940), p. 247. 

s Cf. the lone shepherd's cottage of the 15th-cent. depopulations. 
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unrepresented today and some are large villages. But the majority are small 
places. By 1300'the vigour of the high middle ages was spent, and settle- 

ment was tending to recede.! In the second wave of depopulation shrunken 

places were particularly vulnerable, and occasionally what the Cistercians 
started was. P by later landlords. 

| R. A. DONKIN 


. Vide K. F. Heileiner, ‘Population movement and agrarian depression in the 
later middle ages’, Canadian Four. Econ. and Polit. Science, xv (1949), 369, 374; M. W. 
Beresford, “ Deserted villages and the historian’, Arch. News Letter, iv (1951—3), 162. 
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APPENDIX II 


CISTERCIAN GRANGES IN YORKSHIRE IN TWELFTH AND 


THIRTEENTH-CENTURY RECORDS 


gf 


Granges named in Appendix I (20 belonging to Fountains, 4 to Byland, 3 to 
Jervaulx, 1 to Kirkstall, 6 to Meaux, 8 to Rievaulx and 4 to Sallay) are not listed, and 
normally only the first reference, discovered is given. 


tc. after a date = 


confirmed. i 





Abbey 


Byland 


Fountains 


Jervaulx 


Kirkstall 


Grange Date 
Asby 1154—89 c. 
Bleatarn 1154—89 C. 
Fawdington 1254 
Shap 1154-89 c. 
Snilesworth 1200-50 
Bordley 1189-99 c. 
Bouthwaite | 1189-99 c. 
Galphay 1189-99 c. 
Malgham .| 1189-99 c. 
L. Marston | ‘1189-99 c. 
Wheldrake . - ||.1189-99 c. 

Thr 
v ' 1 es 
Jervaulx jT I2th cent. 
Kilgram ` | rath-13th 
, cent. 
Accrington "| e. 1200 
' Aldfield' .:" | 1152-62 
Bessacar ' 1190-1210 
Cliviger C. 1200 
Hooton [Pagnell] | 1199-1216 
Micklethwaite 1167 
Syndale ? rath cent. 


Authority 


(Westmorland) Cal. Ch. Rolls, 1226— 
57» P. 314 

(Westmorland) Ibid. 

C.I., i, no. 199; M.A., v. 352—2 
carucates (12th cent.) 

(Cumb.) Cal. Ch. Rolls, 1226—57, p. 
314 

Hist. MSS. Comm., Rutland MSS., 
iv. 76 (10); vide also E. Y.C., iit. 453 


Ibid., Chart. Fount., 1. 476—7 

M.F.,i.9 

Ibid., p. 14. All held—Chart. Fouht., 
ii. 820 (1253); KI., p. 61 (10 caru- 
cates). Lord of the place in 1316 
(N.V.) 


M.A., v. 571 (‘bona grangia cum sex 
carucis"). E. Witton, about 2 miles 
away, was all held—E. Y.C., ii. 32-3 

M.A., v. 306 


(Lancs.) Ibid., pp. 528, 530-1, 535 

(in Riddlesden) E. Y.C., vii. 257 

Ibid., ii. 166. All granted—M.A., v. 
536; vide also E. Y.C., it. 158 (1170- 
82), 161-2 (1175—90) 

(Lancs.) M.A., v. 528, 53 

Ibid., p. 528 i 

Coucher Kirk., ch. xxvii 

E.Y.C., iii. 272; Coucher Kirk., ch. 
ccxii. 3 carucates—E.Y.C., iii. 272 


(1177-93) 
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Authority 

























Arnold 



















1197—1210 | C.M., i. 305-6 


















Byley IISI C. (near Lockington) E. Y.C., Hi. 94 
Blanch [Fm.] 1153-4 c. | “Blanchemarl” Ibid., pp. g4—s 
Cranswick I235—49 C.M., i.59 ` 

‘Croo’ 1235-49 (near Beeford) Ibid., i. 165 

N. Dalton 1235—49 Lbtd.,.ii. 59 

Hayholm 1150-60 Ibid., i. 96 

Moor I177 C. E. Y.C., iii. 103 

Routh 1210-20 C.M., 1. 365 

Salthaugh 1177 C. E. Y.C., iii. 103 

Skerne 1197-1210 | C.M., 1. 329 

Sutton 1249—69 Ibid., ii. 107; 10 carucates—ibid., i. 369 
Tharlesthorpe 1182-97 Ibid., i. 220-1. All held—ibid., p. 220 
Warter I221—35 Jbid., p. 428 

Wawne 1177 C. E. Y.C., ii. 103; C. M., i. 308. All held 







—E. Y.C., iii. 96 
C.M., i. 99. 4% carucates—E.Y.C., 
ii. 392 (1176) 






1150—60 







I2th cent. 


Rievaulx 







V.C.H.(N.), ii. 423. One carucate— 
E. Y.C., i. 301-4 (1160) 

Ch. R., p. 262; M.E., p. 359 

Rot. Hund., i. 107 






? 1180 
1275 


















Roche I219 (‘Anes’, near Monyash, Derbyshire) 
M.E., p. 319 
1186 c. Ibid.; Rot. Hund., i. 109. All held— 
t M.A, v; 505 (1284-5) 
1176—89 E. Y.C., iii. 120 
1186 c. M.E.. p. 319; vide also M.A., v. 505 
1186 c. M.E., P. 320 
1179-84 (? Corby, Lincs.) M.A., v. 505 
1189-99 c. | (? Lincs.) Cal. Ch. Rolls, 1226-57, p. 
I46 ' 
1186-1213 | E.Y.C., vi. 214 
Sallay 1189 c. CAS. ii. 138 





Ibid 


1189 c. : 
Ibid.,a3. 88 


1235 + 
























Sunderland 1172 C. (Lancs.) Ibid:; p. 63 
T'adcaster 1217-23 Ibid., ii. 105 
* Wolfinton' 1189 c. Cal. Ch. Rolls, 1257—1300, p. 163 





The Ministry to the English Churches in the 
Netherlands in the Seventeenth Century 


EARLY IN THE seventeenth century, the English churches in the Nether- 
lands, like the groups of expatriates they served, fell into three main 
groups. There were first of all the avowedly Separatist congregations, 
whose members had fled from England in search of liberty to organize 
themselves on lines of full congregational sovereignty. These people had 
broken off from communion with what nearly everyone still regarded as the 
united Christian Church, whether organized episcopally as in England or 
‘reformed’ in some way after the Genevan model, as in Huguenot France, 
Scotland or the Dutch Republic. The Dutch lay authorities accorded the 
Separatists liberty of worship, but refused them official recognition, as 
being not a Church (kerk) but an assembly (vergadering).* 

A second group of English residents were soldiers in the service of the 
States, with their wives and families. Most regiments had their own chap- 
lains, and in some garrison towns, as in Leyden and Utrecht, English 
colonies grew up around the regimental chapels. Where these colonies 
became permanent, the erstwhile garrison churches developed into English 
off-shoots of the Dutch Reformed Church and their ministers became 
members of the local district classis or ministerial assembly. 

A third group of English settlers were the merchants. T'he organized 
Merchant Adventurers at Delft had their own chaplain. Other merchants 
represented English trading or shipping interests, or had come to the 
Republic in search of private profit. Some Englishmen seem to have been 
drawn to the Netherlands simply because, in the rapidly growing towns, 
attractive openings appeared for all kinds of professional people, craftsmen 
and even labourers.* + 

The religious needs of the unorganized migrants were at first met by 
membership of the Dutch Reformed Church. But this arrangement did 
not work particularly well, if only for language difficulties, and gradually 
English communities in big Dutch cities began to be accorded their own 
places of worship, under ministers of their own nationality, conducting 
gervices in English under the watchful eye of the Dutch Reformed Church. 


1 Amsterdam Church Archives. Protocollen (Resolutions) of the Consistory of 
the Dutch Reformed Church in Amsterdam, vol. iii, fo. 53. 'T'his was in 1600. 

1! An analysis of the occupations of persons admitted as members to the English 
Reformed Church in Amsterdam between 1607 (the year of its foundation) and 
1620, shows that about two out of every three were craftsmen such as cutlers, 
upholsterers, pipe-makers, glovers, gold-wire drawers or luxury textile workers. 
The remainder were divided fairly evenly between professional people, merchants, 
factors and students, or bricklayers and labourers. 
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This system was also adopted for the Walloon Church, which co-operated 
closely with the Dutch Church, and in Amsterdam dated from the time of 
so-called Alteratie, or civic revolution, which gave the city its professedly 
Calvinist government in 1578. Later, Calvinist German branches of the 
-Dutch Reformed Church were organized. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, what was left of the Separatists, 
the garrison churches, and the English Church at the Hague which had 
begun as an embassy chapel, had become absorbed into the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, though there were some local variations in the terms in 
which the amalgamations took place. The English town churches, which 
owed their inception to the initiative of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
therefore set the pattern to which broadly the others all came to adhere. 
The problem of the ministry to these English churches was complex. At 
no time in the seventeenth century was the supply altogether equal to the 
demand, though things were better at some times than at others. Because 
of this shortage, and because of developments in the relationship between 
lay and ecclesiastical authorities in the Republic, the congregational right 
of choice in ministry became in the English churches subordinate to the 
civil powers. By the end of the century the lay authorities were able, 
without ever professing to have such a power, not only to negate a con- 
gregation's choice, but to limit that choice to the one person the burgo- 
masters considered to be suitable. 

After the failure of the Hampton Court Conference in the autumn of 
1604, a number of English ministers, deprived of the hope of seeing 
their own ideas on polity given effect at home, were prepared to venture. 
overseas. In fact a number of non-Separatist dissidents from the episcopal 
order did go to the Netherlands as chaplains and remained to minister to 
the English churches. But before they could be received as members of 
the ministry of the Dutch Reformed Church, and take session in the district 
classis, they had to subscribe the Belgic Confession of Faith, and they had 
to be ‘called’ according to the system prevailing in the Dutch Church. 
Unless they had been ordained in Ireland, the English ministers had 
already subscribed to the thirty-nine Anglican articles, and anyhow epis- 
copal ordination, unlike that to the pastoral charge of a reformed congre- 
gation, was a once-for-all ceremony. The episcopal ordination of the 
first-generation ministers who migrated to the Netherlands, created con- 
siderable difficulties and gave their enemies a handle against them. John 
Paget, the first minister to the English Church in Amsterdam, took pains 
to explain away the fact that he had been episcopally ordained.! Episcopal 
ordination caused one of his successors, Richard Maden, to be criticized 
as late as 1645.2, The main objections raised were that there would be 


1J, Paget, An Arrow against the Separation of the Brownists, pp. 15-16. Cf. 
Benjamin Hanbury, Historical Memorials Relating to Independency, 1. 328. 

3 Register of the Resolutions of the Consistory of the English Church in Amster- 
dam (hereafter referred to as the Register), under date 6 Dec. 1645. 
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differences over polity and that episcopally ordained ministers would 
believe in ‘unequal yokings’ as between co-pastors. 

When Arminianism began to prevail in England, and in face of Laud's 
drive for uniformity within the Anglican Church, the dissidents at home 
were those puritans who were evolving the compromise of non-separating 
Independency so brilliantly analysed by Professor Perry Miller.! Among 
these men were arresting young preachers like Hugh Peter, Thomas 
Hooker, and John Davenport, names later to be famous in the religious life 
of the New World. All of these, and others, were considered for the minis- 
try of the English churches in the Netherlands. Peter, for a time proc- 
tor at Franeker University, preached for six months at Amsterdam, and 
then took up a pastoral charge at Rotterdam.? There he imposed on his 
flock adherence to a covenant as a necessary preliminary to participation in 
the Holy Supper, whereas the Dutch Reformed Church, as we have seen, 
had long since decided against the ‘gathered’ congregation. Hooker, in his 
replies to John Paget's famous Twenty Questions,® revealed that his ideas 
on polity, let alone doctrine, were totally different from those of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. After a short and far from tranquil period as co-pastor 
with John Forbes, chaplain to the Merchant Adventurers at Delft, Hooker, 
like Peter, betook himself tothe New World. Davenport, one of the feoffees 
for impropriations,* who thus had been helping to undermine Arminianism 
from within the Church of England, is generally supposed to have proved 
unacceptable in Holland because he differed from the Dutch over infant 
baptism. But in fact he also, like Hooker, refused to accord coercive 
powers to thé district classis over the member consistories, and he also 
had to seek newer fields for the expression of his views.5 

The difficulties over the appointment of such men as these were partly 
due to developments inside the Dutch Church. Other limitations on the 
choice of ministers for the English churches in the Netherlands were 
political. In the sixteen-thirties, and indeed both earlier and later, while 
the Eighty Years' War with Spain was still going on, the States wished to 
avoid antagonizing the English government, and therefore did not lightly 
appoint ministers who were unacceptable at home. When Robert Parker, 
who had publicized his heterodox views on the use of the sign of the 
cross in baptism, fled to Amsterdam, it was said of him that he would 
have become a minister to one of the English churches in the Republic, but 
that ‘the Magistrates’ did not wish to offend King James.® Similarly, 

tP. Miller, Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, ch. iv passim. 

* R. P. Stearns, The Strenuous Puritan, pp. 55-6. Register, Nov. 1628. 

SR. P. Stearns, Congregationalism in the Dutch Netherlands, appendix. The 
questions and Hooker’s answers are there printed in full from the version in the 
Boswell Papers (British Museum, Add. MS.6394). Another version, with slight but 
not altogether insignificant variations, is in the Register. 

1I. Calder, Activities of the Puritan Faction of the Church of England, p. xi. 

5 Miller, pp..113-18. W. C. Ford, * Davenport-Paget controversy, 1634—5?, Mass. 


Hist. Soc. Proc., xliii (1910), 45—68. 
5D. Neal, The History of the Puritans, ii. 77. 
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Davenport's flight in the face of the high commission, and his previous 
activities at St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, were argued as a bar to his 
ministry in the Netherlands, equally with his heterodox views on baptism 
and his refusal of coercive powers to the classis! 

As the English Civil War went on, the ministers available for the ex- 
patriate churches were first the Anglicans and later the presbyterians. One 
rather elderly Anglican, Richard Maden, reported to Thurloe in 1654 as 
being a ‘violent incendarye’,? served first at Utrecht and then at Amster- 
dam, but only on condition that he introduced no innovations. He was 
called to Amsterdam in 1645 and remained there until 1668. A year or 
two after he came to Amsterdam, he was joined by William Price, a former 
member of the Westminster Assembly of Divines,? and, had he not died, 
Thomas Edwards, author of Gangraena, might also have received a call.4 
Maden prayed constantly 'against the proceedings of the army against the 
King', and the congregation as a whole remained loyal in spite of its 
membership of a non-episcopal church. But Price, judging by the ‘libels’ 
proved to have been uttered against him by congregation members (at the 
suit in consistory of Republicans who had protested against Maden's 
prayers aforementioned) became so unpopular that his health gave way and 
his ministry became only intermittent.5 

After the Restoration, and especially after the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity, there came to the Republic some of the ministers who had 
been ordained during the Interregnum. For a time the English Church in 
Amsterdam enjoyed the service of one of these ministers in the subordinate 
office of comforter of the sick. But it is to be supposed that the growing 
acceptance of dissent at home, and especially the suspension of the penal 
laws for a time in 1672, and the consequent growth in the numbers of the 
dissenting academies, deflected some likely candidates from the ministry 
of the continental churches. Meanwhilethe Anglicans returned to England, 
though Maden remained in Amsterdam on condition that he would not 
have to work any harder there than as a parish clergyman at home.® It is 
significant that he could have made such a condition with success. 

For a time, the English Revolution intensified the difficulties of finding 
ministers for the English Reformed churches. The Toleration Act legalized 
dissenting academies, it is true, and these began to pour forth a stream of 
trained preachers. But it also legalized employment opportunities for them 
at home; and the so-called ‘non-jurors’, who were unable to bring them- 
selves to swear allegiance to William and Mary, would certainly not be 


1B.M., Add. MS. 6394, fo. 176. Goffe to Boswell, 7 Jan. 1634. 

3 A, G. Matthews, Walker Revised, p. 53. 

?* Hanbury, ii. 218 ; iii. 384. 

*Neal, iii. 367-9. Cf. Benjamin Brook, Lives of the Puritans, iii. 82. Edwards’ 
will, dated 3 Feb. 1648, and a testimony to his adherence to the Reformed Church 
order, dated 17/27 Dec. 1647, are to be found entered in the Register. 

SThe story here is based on the Register. 

8 Ibid., 23 Feb. 1661. 
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able to settle comfortably into the ministry of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. - ' | 

Another reason why ministers, suitable for the English churches in the 
Republic, were difficult to find, was the language problem. The proceedings 
in the Dutch classis were conducted not in Latin but in Dutch. Lack of 
fluency in this language was, as Paget himself admitted,! a serious handi- 
cap. Yet the successor finally chosen for Paget's co-pastor, Thomas Pott, 
was a German, Rulice, who could at first preach neither in English nor in 
Dutch ;? and one of the arguments raised against the candidature of Maden 
was that he had to conduct all correspondence in Latin, as he could not 
write Dutch Later, the difficulty was rather to find someone who was at 
home in English. Woodward, minister in Amsterdam from 1660 to 1699, 
seems to have been more fluent in Dutch than in English, for entries made 
by him in the consistory register bear clear marks of translation from Dutch 
into English. Moreover, the arms of y'sare dotted, an unexpected c appears 
between s and h, and the middle k is dropped from the definite article. 

The whole problem of the shortage of suitable ministers was eased when 
the Huguenot ministers began to settle outside France. These men naturally 
looked first to the Walloon churches, but there were enough of them to 
supply ministers also to the English churches. They were gifted linguists 
and adaptable. Raynier and de Longueville were honoured names in 
Amsterdam. There were also in the Republic a few descendants of the 
first generation of expatriate ministers. These men had been born in the 
Netherlands, though of English parents, and had received their theological 
training at Leyden. Whenever a vacancy occurred in any English church, 
their names appeared on lists of possible candidates. People like Robert 
. Paget, nephew and heir of Tohn Paget of Amsterdam, who ministered for 
years to the English colony at Dordrecht, or Thomas Pott junior, son of 
Paget's co-pastor, who settled at Flushing, were constantly being approach- 
ed in the hope that they would change to some other English congregation. 
Not until mid-eighteenth century were there enough and to spare of 
proponents for the ministry of the Reformed churches, to satisfy the needs 
of both home and migrant congregations. 

In the seventeenth century there was, then, a serious shortage of adequate 
ministry to the English churches in the Netherlands. What were the effects 
of this shortage on the congregational right to the choice of ministry, and 
how did it come about that the reality of the choice was transferred to the 
civil authority ? It must again be emphasized that the English churches 
became parts of the Dutch Church; and by the end of the century the 


1J. Davenport, An-Apologetical Reply to a Book, pp. 90-2. It is worth noting 
that Paget never himself entered documents in Dutch into the Register, and what 
he wrote does not show any signs of increasing Dutch influence, as do those of 
some other ministers or elders who acted as scribes to the consistory. 

3 Ecclesiae Londino-Batavae Archivum, ed. J. H. Hessels, lii, nos. 2751-2. 

?Register, 20 Mar. 1647. Amsterdam, Gemeente Archief, Groot Memorial 
Boek, v. 189. 
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Dutch Church had linked itself, to its own great advantage, to the state. 1 
From the time of the Reformation in the United Provinces, although a large 
degree of toleration had been accorded to other denominations, to the 
Reformed Church alone had been given official recognition and the privi- 
leges that went with it. -To the Reformed Church were allocated places of 
worship, partly maintained, through a committee called in Amsterdam the 
Church Masters, out of civil funds. In Amsterdam the charitable activities 
of the Reformed Churches were assisted, and their charitable funds aug- 
mented, on request to the city acting through the so-called Masters of the 
Orphans. Above all, not only were the ministers' salaries paid, at least 
in part, by the civic authorities. Residences were found for them, an 
allowance was made of turf for fuel, and in the case of premature death, 
dependents were maintained. Should the minister grow too old to dis- 
charge his duties, the salaried status of Emeritus mightbe conferred on him. 
If need warranted, additional allowances were available. In Amsterdam, 
these matters were attended to by a civic committee known as that of the 
Ruling and Former Burgomasters; and although as the century went on 
many of the 'extraordinary' allowances, additional to the reasonably 
generous? salaries drawn by the ministers, were allocated automatically, 
they had to be petitioned for and were regarded as being not of right but of 
grace. It was inevitable that the Church Masters should acquire some kind 
of appellate jurisdiction over the conduct of services, and that the Masters 
of the Orphans, if they allocated land or funds for the building of an orphan 
house, should demand a share in its management.* It was also inevitable 


1Cf. H. Brugmans, Geschiedenis van Amsterdam, ii. 111, where the Reformed 
Church is described as being bound to the state by silver cords. G. D. J. Schotel, 
De Openbare Eeredienst der Nederl. Hervormde Kerk (2nd edn., ed. H. C. Rogge), 
deals with the constitution and other aspects of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. 

!One minister received an additional allowance because he ‘was overburdened 
with seven children? and could not bring them up suitably on his stipend. (Amster- 
dam, Gemeente Archief, Resolution Book of the Ruling and Former Burgomasters 
of Amsterdam, A, fos. 65, 68.) 

3These were of the order of 600 f. or so (perhaps £60) guaranteed by the town 
authorities, ‘extraordinaries’ varying between 100 f. and 300 f. available from the 
same source, sometimes a house and a fuel allowance, and the prospect of a pension, 
and of security for dependents. A letter of Sir Dudley Carleton to Boswell, dated 
25 Apr. 1637 (B.M., Add. MS. 6394, fos. 257-8) seems to imply that English 
ministers in the Netherlands were not generously paid in comparison with English 
parish priests. Possibly there was less prospect of advancement, and possibly the 
work was harder, as there were mid-week lectures at most of the Reformed Churches, 
and a pre-sacrament house visitation every other month. | 

4When the English consistory in Amsterdam was considering setting up its own 
orpban house (previously its orphans and indigents had been received into Dutch 
institutions) it was proposed to apply to the City for a piece of ground on which to 
build. But a knowledgeable adviser warned the members that if they did so, not 
only might the plot of ground be allocated 1n an inconvenient place, but the City 
might demand a share in the management. Instead, existing houses were 
purchased and adapted, out of money provided by a legacy and collections. 
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that the appointment of ministers should become iriore and more dependent 
upon the approval of the committee of the burgomasters by whom they were 
remunerated. Where, as for the service of the Dutch congregations, there 
was a plentiful supply of qualified and acceptable ministers, and no langu- 
age difficulty or awkward political tensions to discount, the element of 
control was not unduly obvious. But Where, as with the alien churches, 
there were few ministers and many artificial limitations even on those who 
were available, the situation was different. In order to see why this was so, 
it is necessary to consider how vacancies.in the ministry of the Dutch 
Reformed Church and its alien daughter churches were filled.? 

When a vacancy occurred, whether through death, prolonged incapacity 
or a desire to accept a call to another congregation, the consistory of minis- 
ters and elders would appoint a deputation to call upon the burgomasters' 
committee. This deputation would inform the committee of the vacancy, 
and would ask for permission to proceed to a call. At its next regular ` 
meeting after the burgomasters had been informed, the classis would also 
be notified. Meanwhile, notice was given to the congregation, whose mem- 
bers were asked to pray for a right choice. The consistory of ministers and 
elders would. thén resolve to summon what was known as the full, major 
or’ breat consistory, of ministers, elders, and deacons, both in and out of 
the the setvice of the Church (an analogy exists here with the Committee 
‘of Ruling did. ‘Former Burgomasters). Against a background of consulta- 
tion, opinion-sounding, and discussion of probable reactions to decisions 
` not yet taken, all well understood in the Republic as a way of furthering 
| government by: committee, the full consistory would then proceed to draw 
up.a list of possible candidates. Usually at a further meeting, this list 
would be, reduced to á: single name, which would be presented, as the 
: congrégation” s choice, by a deputation, to the burgomasters’ committee. 
If the choice met with the burgomasters' approval, the consistory, informed 
- by its deputation of this happy outcome, would proceed to draw up a 
letter of cal] :which a deputation (not necessarily the same one) would 
present to the chosen minister, whose probable acceptance would almost 
certainly have "been ascertained previously. He would then set about 
securing his own demission from consistory, classis and lay authority, and 
his consistory in its turn would initiate the process of filling its own about- 
to-be-created vacancy. ° When suitable persons were available this .proce- 
dure worked reasonably well because in general-there was good will, and 
the ‘good understanding with the Christian Magistracy’? enjoined by the 


1'The fact that the;burgomasters' committee refused its consent to the call of a 
Dutch minister to one of the congregations of the Dutch Reformed Church, was a 
matter for surprised comment. (H. Bontemantel, De Regeering van Amsterdam, 
1653—1672, i. 136, n. 2). 

1 Cf, Schotel, pp. 271 ff. 

3 legitima vocatio . . . consistit... in Electione . . . non sine bona cum Chris- 
tiano Magistratu correspondentia...’, Acta Synodi Nationalis . . . Dordrecht 
Habitae (The Hague, 1668), sess. clxi, art. 4. 
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Synod of Dort was a reality. But when the supply of suitable persons was 
inadequate, as with the alien churches, it could create endless difficulties. 
Amsterdam is not, perhaps, entirely typical, but what happened there 
illustrates clearly what could happen, and how onerous the lay control could 
become. As will be seen, at the end of the seventeenth century the burgo- 
masters actually imposed on the English Church there the person of their 
own choice. 

Before the end of the fourth decade of the century, it had become clear 
that no minister could be appointed to any congregation in the Dutch 
Reformed Church who was not approved by the civil authorities. The 
process by which the civil authorities acquired the power to dictate the 
congregation's choice was slow but sure, and is well illustrated by what 
happened in the English Reformed Church in Amsterdam. Paget, who was 
given the title of Emeritus in 1637, was succeeded by Julius Hering, a 
learned but quiet and already elderly minister who had been deprived by 
Laud of his lectureship at St. Alkmond's, Shrewsbury. His wife was the 
daughter of a one-time minister to the English Church at Flushing, so he 
was not without Dutch connections.’ He died some time shortly before 
19 May 1645, when a vacancy in the ministry of the English Church was 
formally notified to the Committee of the Ruling and Former Burgornasters. 
Because of the fact that there were both Anglicans and presbyterians be- 
coming available, there was not acute difficulty, until the end of the sixteen- 
fifties, in obtaining ministry, though as we have seen, the yoking of an 
Anglican with a presbyterian made for disharmony. But in. 1659, owing to 
the incapacity through illness of the unpopular presbyterian, William Price, 
a third minister's place was granted by the burgomasters for the English 
Church in Amsterdam. The nomination fell to Thomas Pott junior, then 
minister to the congregation at Flushing, the son of Paget's co-pastor who 
had died in 1631. The approval of the Amsterdam authorities was easily 
obtained, and the Church then set about getting Pott's acceptance and his 
demission from his classis and consistory. 

From this point onwards everything went wrong. Two deputations of 
Amsterdam elders failed, for various reasons, to get to Zealand. In the 
meanwhile, one of the Dutch ministers of Amsterdam, who was friendly 
to the English Church, and who happened to be in Zealand, was asked to 
call the classis there to be ready to further Pott's demission. This he 
managed to do, on two or three occasions, but as the deputation from the 
English Church failed to arrive, the necessary demission could not be 
issued. Moreover, the charges for the classical meetings in Zealand, which 
were extraordinary, not regular, had to be met by the Amsterdam deacons. 
At the end of all this, Pott, though he accepted the call and was given leave 


1On Hering, see Samuel Clarke, General Martyrologie (3rd edn., 1677), ii. 160-8, 
I. Morgan, Prince Charles Puritan Chaplain, p. 181, and Calder, p. xvi. Clarke 
gives the date of Hering's death as Mar. 1644, but according to the Register Hering 
was alive at least until Mar. 1645. 
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by his classis, was refused his demission by the specifically Zealand com- 
mittee known as the Collegium Qualificatum. Pott therefore withdrew his 
acceptance of the call to Amsterdam. One of the grounds of the refusal to 
let him go was that it was unreasonable that he should leave a large and busy 
church like that at Flushing, to minister to such a small congregation as 
that of the English in Amsterdam.! 

The burgomasters approved a new call in February 1660. But it was not 
until the end of May that the consistory felt it possible to propound the 
names of any persons fit to be called—the elders may well have been waiting 
until they could hear news of what was going to happen in England. Just 
before the Restoration they drew up a list of four ministers, all residents in 
the United Provinces, and proceeded to a nomination, but the burgomasters 
refused their consent. Two further names were also rejected by the burgo- 
masters, and on these two occasions also all the names on the short lists 
were those of ministers in the Netherlands. All three of these deputations 
to the burgomasters, and the one that was at last successful, in September 
166o, included the by now venerable minister Rulice, who had been assis- 
ting Maden occasionally since the summer before. Rulice also went with 
the deputation of English elders to procure the demission of the chosen 
minister, Richard Woodward, from his congregation at West Maes and 
from the classis at Dordrecht of which he was a member. 

Maden applied to be given the status of Emeritus in April 1668, when he 
reached the age of 77. By that time, peace had been made between England 
and the Republic, but during the second Anglo-Dutch War Maden had 
‘unfortunately brought down upon himself the anger of the States of 
Holland. ‘The whole episode illustrates the difficulty under which the 
migrant churches laboured when their former country and the country of 
their adoption were at war. After the Great Fire of London in 1666, when 
England and the Republic were at war, Maden had prayed openly for the 
speedy recovery of the city's prosperity ; and this had been interpreted as an 
act of hostility to the Dutch. The States of Holland thereupon resolved 
that Maden was to be suspended from function, and he was in fact refused 
the right to preach from his own pulpit or to take session in consistory or 
classis for about two months in the winter of 1666—7. But fortunately for 
Maden, not only was he by then an old and well-tried servant of church and 
city in Amsterdam, he was able to prove that he had also prayed for God's 
blessing on the Dutch fleet. So he was restored to his ministry, within a 
comparatively short time.? When a hundred years later his successor, 
during the fourth Anglo-Dutch war, refused to refrain from prayer for the 
success of the forces of the English Crown, he was dismissed. The burgo- 
masters did not grant Maden's Emeritus with quite the same speed or 


* These particulars are taken from the Register. For the Collegium Qualificatum, 
see Schotel, p. 276. 

* J. Wagenaar, Amsterdam Beschreven (1760), i. 609, ii. 173. Groot Mem. Boek, 
v. 189. 
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warmth of expression as they had used to confer the same honour upon 
John Paget. 

In the course of the election which followed, the burgomasters showed 
themselves to be determined to direct the choice of the English consistory, 
even to the point of superintending the preparation of the short list. On 
29 June 1668 a list of three names was compiled in the consistory. But 
before it was presented, Maden and Woodward, the two ministers, were 
sent for by the burgomasters and told that none of the three persons whose 
names were on the list would be suitable. They were instructed to proceed 
to a further nomination (i.e. to draw up another list and reduce it to a single 
name) and “to choose such a one as was peaceable, quiet and respective to 
the Burgomasters'.! By 31 August a list had been compiled and a nomi- 
nation made, but the burgomasters refused their consent ‘because they had 
not received sufficient information” of the nominated minister. The con- 
sistory was then ordered, through its deputation, not to make further appli- 
cation to England for a minister, 'touching whom they could not be 
sufficiently informed and satisfied', but to choose ‘out of such as did reside 
in these parts’. The burgomasters then proceeded to ‘nominate and 
recommend’ four preachers, and to inform the consistory which of these 
four would please them best.? 

This undisguised attempt to influence the consistory’s free choice was 
met by a further deputation to the burgomasters to know if the consistory 
were still at liberty to choose one of the four named by the burgomasters 
but who was not the most favoured. To this the burgomasters felt obliged 
in fairness to reply in the affirmative, and the full consistory thereupon 
chose Robert Paget, one of the four named by the burgomasters but not 
their favourite. This choice met with approval from the burgomasters and 
the classis, but the call was not accepted by Robert Paget. When this was 
reported to the burgomasters, they ordered the consistory to send to Paget 
again, by a different deputation. But before this was done, Paget wrote to 
the consistory to explain that, apart from any other reasons, the innovations 
in the way he had been called would decide him against coming to Amster- 
dam. In fact, the burgomasters had by their dictatorial attitude alienated 
even the faithful nephew of the great champion of Reformed Church 
order. By mid-November, after he had been asked yet once more if he 
would come to Amsterdam, it had become clear that Paget was determined 
to refuse. Woodward and one of the elders went to the burgomasters to ask 
if the English consistory might either add a few names to the burgomasters’ 
list, or proceed to a new nomination altogether. The burgomasters refused 
permission to both these alternatives, insisted that the nomination should 


1Register, July 1668. 

2T'he burgomasters’ choice fell on the son of William Price. 

3 For Robert Paget, see Nieuw Nederlandsch Biografisch Woordenboek, v. 419-20. 
Robert Paget, who refused a call to Utrecht in 1655, was a close friend of the famous 
Dutch minister Borstius. Paget edited his uncle’s famous Powers of Classes and 
Synods, a posthumously published treatise on the Reformed Church constitution. 
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be made from the remaining three ministers whom they had designated, 
and still specially recommended one. Accordingly a further full consistory 
was called, which decided to make a new nomination, for which permission 
was to be sought from the burgomasters. But the regular consistory (of 
ministers and elders in service) having dismissed the deacons, and the 
elders out of service, then decided to ask advice of some of the Dutch 
ministers. By this time the burgomasters’ patience seems to have been 
exhausted, because early in January the two ministers were sent for and 
told to *make nomination of a new minister for the English Church within 
eight days'.! 

One cannot help suspecting some kind of collusion. The burgomasters 
had given way, ostensibly, on the question of a new list, because one was 
drawn up by the consistory on which there were no fewer than nine names, 
one of which was of a minister who was in England. But the final nomina- 
tion was of Alexander Hodges,? the ordained comforter of the sick who had 
helped Maden from April 1665 until 1668 and who had only recently gone 
to Delft, and whose name had been on the burgomasters’ list though he 
was not their favourite choice. Hodges was approved by burgomasters and 
classis, accepted the call, obtained his demission and was safely installed, 
all within four weeks; and though two new elders refused to accept office, 
a sure sign of discontent, things then settled down, Maden was able to 
retire, and peace reigned until Hodges died twenty years later. When 
Hodges died in the winter of 1689, it was not very likely that there would 
be many ministers in the Netherlands who would be available for the 
English Reformed churches. By then it is true that the dissenting aca- 
demies at home were fairly numerous, and that their trained students were 
still unable, as the Toleration Act had not yet been tried out, to exercise 
their ministry openly at home. But things were entirely different already 
for the non-conformists from what they had been in the two previous 
reigns. Much was expected of William III and Mary, and many English 
as well as many Dutch followed them from the Netherlands to England. 

When the consistory sent a deputation to the burgomasters, to ask leave 
to proceed to call a minister in place of Alexander Hodges, they were told 
to ‘look out for one that spoke both languages, English and Dutch'.? The 
short list was drawn up, and the full consistory summoned, but before the 
list could be reduced to a single name, two elders asked that the deacons 
should withdraw, as they wished to make further observations in private. 
After the deacons had departed, it appeared that a member had advance 
information that the choice of one man whose name was on the short list 
would be displeasing to the burgomasters. This shows that the burgo- 


1Register, 30 Sept. 1668. 

1T his is the form of the surname used by the minister himself when he signed 
as a new member of the classis of Amsterdam. (Amsterdam Church Archives, 
Classis 25, No. 218). Elsewhere he appears as Hodge (A. G. Matthews, Calamy 
Revised, p. 270, and Register, passim). 

?Register, 18 Dec. 1689. 
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masters had retained the power they had exercised twenty years earlier, 
of being able to influence matters even in the consistory. On this occa- 
sion, the consistory's choice, when finally made, was rejected by the burgo- 
masters, and a new nomination ordered. The newly nominated minister 
found favour in the eyes of burgomasters and classis, but would not accept 
the call until someone could be found to replace him. The consistory 
agreed to wait, but the burgomasters insisted on a time limit of six weeks 
within which he was to come to Ámsterdam, and so the call was refused. 
By this time Hodges had been dead nearly a year. Leave to proceed to a 
new choice was given, with recommendation to 'look out for a man that is 
peaceable, that speaks both languages, and that is a Native of these coun- 
tries, and to proceed the sooner the better’.* 

The short list on this occasion contained the name of the rising Dutch 
preacher Oostrum. He seems to have found favour in most people's eyes, 
but on enquiry his English was revealed to be inadequate, so the full con- 
sistory found itself unable to come to a decision. At last note was taken 
that *D. Oostrum was approved' and ten days later that he accepted the 
call. As he felt himself ‘not yet able to preach in English, he desired half a 
year's time to perfect himself in the English language, and that he would 
provide a Proponent to preach his turns in the meanwhile'. This arrange- 
ment was agreed to by the consistory but the burgomasters decided that in 
the meanwhile, until Oostrum's English was good enough, he should preach 
in Dutch. There then followed a very difficult period of indecision in the 
consistory ; it was felt that to ask the burgomasters to rescind their resolu- 
tion, allow Oostrum to go to Englandand paya substitute in the meanwhile, 
would be dangerous presumption on the part of the English. On the other 
hand, they did not want Dutch sermons. At last, greatly daring, the con- 
sistory sent a deputation to the burgomasters to ask them to alter their 
decision about Oostrum preaching in Dutch, and to allow his place to be 
taken for the time being by an assistant who had already been helping 
Woodward after Hodges died. On the same day this deputation reported 
that the burgomasters were surprised to hear of the consistory's defiant 
attitude. The consistory had, after all, nominated Oostrum although it was 
known that his English was inadequate. The burgomasters expressed their 
wish to see the peace of the church settled: They then required a written 
expression of the consistory's agreement to abide by their decisions, before 
they would take any action at all. But when this had been given them, the 
burgomasters proceeded to do exactly as the consistory had asked, Oostrum 
was allowed to go to England and the assistant preferred by the Church 
was to be paid to take his place. The burgomasters having obtained a 
written statement of their right in the principle at stake, gave way over 
the matter under immediate discussion. Oostrum duly went to England, 
and his place was supplied, though unfortunately the matter of whether 
Oostrum or the Church was to make up the assistant's salary was left 


1Itid., 26 Dec. 1689 to Sept. 1690 passim. 
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vague and remained for some time to bedevil relations betwéen the Church 
and the burgomasters after Oostrum's return.! 

Sbortly after Oostrum's return from England he was called to the minis- 
try of one of the Dutch churches in Amsterdam. The English consistory 
was, perhaps not surprisingly, somewhat reluctant to grant the necessary 
demission, as he does not seem to have been actually in the service of their 
Church for more than three months. Very shortly after the consistory had 
decided to grant Oostrum his demission, the burgomasters put an end to 
the second minister's place at the English Church, leaving Woodward 
(who had been in service since 1660) as sole minister, though with an 
increase in salary. By this time the membership of the English Church 
had sunk from over four hundred to around a hundred and fifty, so that the 
action of the burgomasters was understandable. But some sympathy must 
be felt for Woodward, who had hitherto served the Church well, and for 
his congregation, which judging from the bald and cursory entries in the 
Register and the paucity of baptisms and admissions, was not at this time 
enjoying very lively ministry. Woodward (the only English minister to act 
as scribe to the classis of Amsterdam) was as much Dutch as English, and 
in the last few years of the seventeenth century the English Church came 
as near as it ever did to complete absorption into its Dutch surroundings. 

Its escape from this fate, which was not at all uncommon among alien 
churches after nearly a hundred years of existence, was due to a stroke of 
fortune. For when Woodward died, in the late summer of 1699, it so 
happened that exactly the right man, with exactly the right qualifications 
and experience, had unlike so many others of the second-generation Anglo- 
Dutch families refrained from going to England with William and Mary, 
and was available to accept the pastoral charge at the Amsterdam Churoh. 
This man was Hugo Fitts, who became minister in 1700 and remained with 
the English in Amsterdam until he retired in 1740. Fitts was probably the 
son, certainly a close relation,? of an elder of the same name who served 
the Church between 1657 and 1685. This connexion with the Church and 
with Amsterdam stood him in good stead, because his choice was dictated 
by the burgomasters, who on this occasion laid down six conditions that the 
Church's nominated minister had to fulfil before they would agree to his 
call. These conditions were that he should be able to preach in English and 


lOostrum was nominated on 13 Sept. 1690, and the language difficulty dis- 
cussed, *with discontents and heats among the brethren', in October. Oostrum 
accepted the call on 30 Dec. 1690. The burgomasters' decision to allow him to go 
to England was announced to the consistory on 7 Mar. 1691. His demission was 
considered on 2 July 1692. (Register, passim. Resolution Book of the Burgomasters, 
B, fos. 277, 284.) The second minister's place was discontinued on 12 July and 
announced in consistory on 14 July 1692. l 

2Many children of Hugo Fitts, elder, and his wife Lydia, daughter of the 
minister T'homas Pott, were baptized in the English Church in Amsterdam, though 
none had the same Christian name as the father. But Hugo Fitts, the minister, 
called one of his daughters Lydia, and it seems safe to assume that he belonged to 
the same family. 
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in Dutch, that'he should have been born in the United Provinces and be 
actually living there at the moment, that he should be aged thirty-two and 
have been a minister for six years, and that he should be ‘peaceable and 
sound in doctrine and blameless in his conversation'. Evidently Fitts, who 
was then at Flushing, was the only person who fulfilled all these require- 
ments; he was nominated on 4 December 1699, and all the proper forms 
were gone through by the middle of January 1700. 

By laying down such stringent conditions, the burgomasters had dictated 
the choice of Fitts. But Fitts was undoubtedly the right man for the post. 
He remained in office until 1740, and the congregation increased to such an 
extent that the second minister's place was restored in 1709, to be filled by 
a Huguenot who spoke both English and Dutch. Whether or not the con- 
gregation had any right of choice of ministers, the lay authorities had the 
right of veto and in fact imposed conditions that in this case dictated the 
choice. Perhaps they felt it right, when ministers were scarce, to allocate 
those available to the places where needs and suitability matched. They 
were perhaps better able to assess the needs of the churches as a whole, 
than were the individual consistories. They may have felt that thus there 
could best be achieved what was sometimes referred to contemporarily as 
‘comfortable ministry’, conducing towards that other ideal of congrega- 
tional life, described in consistory registers as ‘peaceable walking’; but no 
effective right of choice remained to the consistory. 

ALICE C. CARTER 


Railway Policy in Peel's Administration, 
1841-1846 


THE YEARS OF Peel’s administration from 1841 to 1846 were of crucial 
importance in the history of British railways. Their mileage grew from 
1,696 to 3,036 and their authorized capital from {£70 millions to £296 
millions. Between 1842 and 1846 the number of passengers carried annu- 
ally rose from 24 to 44 millions, and goods receipts from £1,559,000 to 
£2,840,000.1 The lines open in 1841 had been built as short, isolated, 
projects. Amalgamation led to the growth of a number of wealthy and 
powerful companies. In 1841, for example, three companies controlled 
trafic between London and Liverpool; by 1846, all had been absorbed in 
the London & North Western. By that date also, the lines between Leeds 
and Bristol, originally built by five separate companies, had all passed 
under the control of the Midland Railway. These developments were 
largely natural consequences of trends apparent before 1841. But in 
addition, Peel’s administration covered the greater part of the most fantastic 
boom in British transport history—the Railway Mania of 1845-47. At the 
end of 1844, barely more than 3,000 miles of line had been authorized by all 
preceding Acts, with a capital not much more than £I roo.millions.? The 
Acts of 1845 and 1846 alone authorized the construction of a further 
7,000 miles with an additional capital of £190 millions. ° 
A period so important in railway history was also of outstanding impor- 
tance in railway policy. In 1841, there was still wide scope for a govern- 
ment so minded to guide the development of the country's rail system. By 
1846, very little of that scope remained. ‘The problems had become vastly 
more intractable, and the railway interest so powerful, that for two decades 
governments had no practicable alternative but to acquiesce in laissez-fare. 
But, it may be objected, is it not fallacious even to discuss the problem in 
terms of state regulation versus free enterprise? Was not 1841 the very 
hey-day of laissez-faire ?> Whatever may be true in other fields, in railways 
at least the alternatives had been weighed, and the foundations of state 


1These figures are taken from, or based on, those given in the following: G. R. 
Porter, Progress of the Natton (1851), pp. 327, 330; E. Cleveland-Stevens, English 
Railways: their development and their relation to the state (1915), pp. 24, 164; H.C. 
440 (1843). XLVII, 15; H.C. 318 (1844). XI, 604; H.C. 599 (1844). XLI, 13; 
H.C. 938 (1847-48). X XVI, 333. 

idu een pp. 42-57. 

* Ibid., 1!Tbid. 

"CE. he Subtitle of R. Prouty, The Transformation of the Board of Trade, 1830— 
1855: a study of administrative reorganization in the heyday of laissez faire (1957). 
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regulation laid, in the period immediately preceding Peel's advent to 
power. A select committee of the house of commons had found competition 
from road and water transport already largely at an end. The original 
assumption that independent carriers would provide competing services on 
individual railways had never been realized at all. Even had it been prac- 
ticable, it was not desirable because of the danger involved. Since competi- 
tion would not protect the public, the committee called for public regula- 
tion.! Following its recommendations, the first Railway Regulation Act 
was passed,? and the railway department of the board of trade set up, in 
1840. 

Within a year, the department was pressing for wider powers, of which 
the following were the most important: (a) to postpone the opening of a 
line when, on inspection, it was found to be unsafe (the 1840 Act gave 
power to inspect new lines, but not to postpone their opening); (5) to set up 
a scheme for the examination, licensing and regulation of engine-drivers; 
(c) to issue ‘regulations for enforcing upon railways . . . such arrangements 
and precautions as from experience appear necessary for the public safety '.? 
A Bill embodying these proposals was introduced in 1841.* The weakness 
of the Whigs in the last months of their long period of power enabled the 
opponents of the Bill to delay its progress. But there is little doubt that 1t 
would have passed, except for the provision enabling the board to issue 
regulations, had not the defeat of the government intervened. 

Such was the situation when Peel took office, making Lord Ripon presi- 
dent, and Gladstone vice-president, of the board of trade. In 1842, the 
department again called for wider powers, though with some differences. 
Powers to enforce regulations on companies and to compile a register of 
drivers were now less urgent and might be shelved. Power to postpone the 
opening of new lines, on the other hand, was still needed. There were also a 
number of new recommendations; e.g., that the board should have power 
to authorize companies to acquire land compulsorily when necessary to 
repair slips. Gladstone introduced a Bill based on these suggestions in 
1842, stating that he sought greater powers ‘only on specific points where 
experience showed that they were called for'.5 Examples may be given of 
such points. The most important provision was that which empowered the 


1H.C. 222 & 517 (1839). X, 132-3, 139; H.C. 299 (1840). XIII, 173, 175. 

23 & 4 Vict., c. 97. ` 

H.C. 287 (1841). XXV, 203-8. 

4H.C. 17 (1841). III, 161. Opposition to the measure centred on the proposed 
power to issue regulations, which was restricted in committee; for the amended 
Bill, see H.C. 82 (1841). III, 169. After the normal committee stage, the opponents 
of the Bill secured the appointment of a select committee, which recommended 
that the provision should be cut out altogether; see H.C. 354 (1841). VIII, 4-5. 
The government resigned before taking the measure further. 

H.C. 360 (1842). XLI, 33-5. 

“Parlliamentary] Deblates], 3rd ser., lx. 167. For successive versions of the 
Bill, see H.C. 11 (1842). IV, 27 and H.C. 95 (1842). IV, 37. The Bill passed into 
law as 5 & 6 Vict., c. 55. 
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board, on the report of its inspector, to postpone the opening of a new line 
where danger to the public was apprehended. ! Other provisions enabled 
the board to authorize companies to enter lands to prevent or repair 
damage to earthworks, and to revive powers of compulsory purchase, where 
extra land was required for such purposes. These powers are clearly 
related to the department's experience in dealing with such lines as the 
Gosport branch of the London & South Western Railway.:-The company 
wished to open the line in the autumn of 1841, but at first deferred doing so 
at the department's wish. Later it was opened although the inspector had 
reported that it was still unsafe. Within a few days, a serious slip compelled 
the company to close it again. This case led Pasley? to suggest to Lord 
Ripon 

the expediency of obtaining for railway companies the power of occupying addi- 
tional ground on each side of deep cuttings and embankments in order to increase 
the base of their slopes... for preventing slips... . The construction of rail- 
ways being a new art, not brought gradually to perfection like other branches of 
engineering by the experience of ages, it can be no reflection upon the engineers 
who plannéd these works, that they did not foresee the injurious action that con- 
tinued rains would produce upon such embankments and cuttings in clayey 
soil. 


Gladstone’s Railway Act of 18445 was very different in kind from that 
of 1842. It was personal rather than departmental, and based on the 
findings of a select committee? rather than on administrative experience. 


.3 Its main provisions may be summarized as follows: (a) in the case of new 


railways (i.e. those authorized after the passage of the Act), government 
was given the option, under conditions laid down, of reyising the charges or 
purchasing the Jines after 21 years; (b) all railways were required, subject 
to conditions laid down, to provide cheap trains for the poor—parliamen- 
tary trains, as they soon came to be called; (c) all railways were required to 
carry troops and mail on conditions laid down. The new material used in 
the present article throws light on certain points left obscure in previous 
accounts. ? 

Firstly, why did Gladstone revise his measure so drastically between the 

15 & 6 Vict., c. 55, 8.6. 2 

1 Ibid., 88. 14—15. 

* Maj.-Gen. Sir C. W. Pasley, R.E., inspector-general of railways, 1841—6. He 
kept a diary, the 1841-6 volumes of which (B[ritish] M[useum], Additional MSS. 
41989-41992) are an important, though little-known, source for the railway and 
administrative historian. 

*P[ublic] R[ecord] Office]. BT 6/280, 207/1842. MT 6/1, 1026/1841, 158 and 
292/1842. 

55 & 8 Vict., c. 85. 

*H.C. 318 (1844). XI passim. 

7 Cleveland-Stevens, chap. v, gives a full acount, summarizing also the conclu- 
sions of G. Cohn, Untersuchungen über die Englische Eisenbahnpolitik (3 vols., 
Leipzig, 1874-83). 
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second reading and the committee stage?! The railway interest was 
opposed, but Peel's government was strong. Evidence now available con- 
firms the suggestion? that the attitude of Peel, and of Gladstone's other 
colleagues, was an important factor, as well as the strength of the opposition. 
In May 1844—the Bill was not introduced until June—a memorandum 
of Gladstone's proposals was circulating among his colleagues. Their com- 
ments on it ranged from indifference;to hostility. By modern standards of 
a government's responsibility for measures introduced by individual min- 
isters, it seems extraordinary that he should have persevered. That he did 
so shows how strongly he believed in his Bill; but it is quite clear why he 
was forced to amend it drastically. Peel's lukewarm attitude had been 
declared in advance, and was not merely the consequence of opposition 
from the railway interest. 

The revision and purchase provisions of the Act were never imple- 
mented, and there has been much discussion of their impracticability.* 
Evidence now available shows that they were only part of Gladstone's 
policy, and should be evaluated in the light of his doctrine of ‘equivalents’. 
By 1844, there was widespread feeling that railway charges were too high, 
and that competition would not reduce them. To the forms of competition 
already recognized as ineffective, competition between rival railways had 
now to be added. Lines might compete for a time, but would then unite. 
Witness the Birmingham & Derby and the Midland Counties, which had 
amalgamated in 1844.5 Yet the average M.P. felt it would be unjust to 
reduce companies’ charges by.a general Act, since parliament itself had 
authorized them. But might it not be possible to hold out inducements in 
return for which companies would offer ‘equivalents’ by voluntarily re- 
ducing their charges ? The most important such inducement was protec- 
tion against competition, which the government could offer by ‘reporting’ 
on the merits of railway schemes, and so influencing private Bill business 
in parliament. Gladstone's select committee recommended ‘reports’ of 
this kind, and the house of commons adopted resolutions which, by impli- 
cation, approved them.’ 

The doctrine of ‘equivalents’ was potentially an instrument of great 
power, and was Gladstone's most original contribution to railway policy. 
Yet its importance has not hitherto been recognized because it was 


lFor the two versions of the Bill, see H.C. 397 (1844). IV, 4x5 and H.C. 511 
(1844). IV, 435. 

3 Cohn, 1. 108-10, paraphrased by Cleveland-Stevens, pp. 116—17. 

3B.M., Add. MS. 44650, fo. 2or ff. 

* E.g., in Cleveland-Stevens, pp. 111 ff. 

5 Ibid., pp. 45-6. 

9$See H.C. 318 (1844). XI, 30, 597-8 for references to ‘equivalents’ in the 
reports from Gladstone's select committee on railways. 

"H.C. 318 (1844). XI, 22 ff. ; Commons Journals, xcix. 520. 

s'The attribution of the doctrine to Gladstone personally is suggested by a 
memorandum among his papers; see B.M., Add. MS. 44734, fo. 43. 
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implemented in a manner which concealed it from public view. Dalhousie! 
told Gladstone that companies were 


in every instance showing great fairness and readiness in offering reasonable and 
sufficient concessions to the public... For the most part the companies have 
themselves made the first approach . . . where they have not I have requested 
Mr Laing to see the... company in question ... and he begs to know from 
them what terms they propose to give in the event of their scheme being pre- 
ferred.? 


Since companies might not keep their promises, however, the department 
must preserve its freedom of action for the future. Dalhousie continued: 


with regard to the question . . . ‘whether we mean to say anything about these 
concessions in our report”, and which you observe upon as calculated to tie up 
the hands of government . . . I would reply that we have not proposed to make 
any mention . . . of the conditions on which we give the preference to the old 
companies in any given case. . . . I do not think it would be wise for us to give 

. & sanction to any line on condition of their giving certain terms. The terms 
given by old companies ought to come as voluntary offers previously made by 
them, and not as conditions compulsorily imposed by us.? 


The government would not be pledged, and if any company alleged the 
contrary, its ‘own letter is here to refute them, and there is no other docu- 
ment of any kind in existence on which such an allegation could be 
founded '.* 

In spite of the secrecy with which the policy was implemented, there is 
evidence that eight of the most important companies offered terms for 
protection against competition, namely, Eastern Counties, Grand Junction, 
London & Birmingham, London & Brighton; London & South Western, 
Manchester & Leeds, Midland, South "Eastérn:5.. Thus, it is clear that 
the policy was workable, so long as the ' reports” ' succeeded in their purpose. 
In fact, they were abandoned within a year. “What was the explanation ? 
Nor is this the only point which calls for explanation. In August 1844, 
the principal officers of the railway department were formed into a railway 
board, presided over by Dalhousie. The new board began to prepare the 


1In 1843, Lord Ripon left the board of trade, Gladstone succeeded him as 
president, and Lord Dalhousie took Gladstone's place as vice-president. 

2S[cottish] R[ecord] O[ffice], Dalhousie Papers. XV} 1, 6 Jan. 1845. Samuel 
Laing was law secretary of the railway board, 1844-5.: 

3 Ibid. 

‘Ibid. Unfortunately, there are almost no letters received among the extant 
records of the department for this period. " 

5Tbid. P.R.O. MT 11/6, 25 Mar. 1845. MT 13/3, 6, 13, 21 and 30 Jan., 2 and 
20 Feb. 1845. In the light of the doctrine of ‘equivalents’, some of the alleged 
deficiencies of the 1844 Act appear less glaring. E.g., what did it matter if the 
revision clauses applied only to new railways ?—' equivalents’ would deal with the 
old. What if the revision clauses would not come into force for 21 years, instead of 
15 ?—' equivalents’ came into force at once. 

*H.C. 599 (1844). XLI, 1. Gladstone never attended, whereas Dalhousie missed 
only one meeting. See the minutes of the board, P.R.O. MT 13/1-3 passim. 
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reports for parliament. Within a year, the board, like the reports, was at an 
end. Why was the board formed ? Why was it dissolved ? Why were the 
reports abandoned ?1 

The board was formed as a result of Gladstone's attempt to rid himself 
altogether of responsibility for railways. He told Peel in June 1844, that he 
doubted whether railway legislation ‘can be properly conducted during 
the next few years without both a reconstruction of the present Railway 
Department . . . and likewise some new arrangement for the discharge of 
the Parliamentary duties in connection with railways which are to fall upon 
the Government’. To deal properly with railway questions might lead to 
neglect of other board of trade responsibilities. One solution would be to 
remove railways from the jurisdiction of the board altogether. An ‘official 
person should be made responsible for railways in Parliament, or a Com- 
mission appointed for a term of years’. Moreover, Gladstone added, ‘my 
own connection with railway interests, in part personally, but much more 
through my immediate relatives, is such as in point of public decency 
to offer a serious impediment to my discharging the functions contem- 
plated’*—1.e. ‘reporting’ on railway schemes. 

Peel was willing to strengthen the board of trade, but not to set up a new 
department for railways outside it.? Gladstone therefore suggested ‘that 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade . . . should, with the principal 
officers of the Railway Department . . , constitute a Board for the discharge 
of the extra-Parliamentary business’. * It was in this form that the board 
was set up. Gladstone had not argued that the proposed board would be 
any more compétent, than the: existing department to report on railway 
schemes. The board, was riot, therefore, a result of the decision to prepare 
such reports, but of: Gladstone S desire to dissociate himself from them as 
much as possible. n E 

Why was the board dissolved ? "Briefly, because it € to have no 
advantages, and several disadvantages, compared with the form of adminis- 
tration which had preceded it, and to which the department reverted after 
its dissolution. When Dalhousie spoke on any other aspect of the board of 
trade's work, he spoke as a responsible minister of the Crown. When he 
spoke on railways, on the other hand, he'could be represented as no more 
than the spokesman of ‘a few clerks in a subordinate government office’.® 


lFor previous answers to these questions, see e.g., Cohn, i. 176 ff., E. A. Pratt, 
History of Inland Transport in England (1912), pp. 269 ff. ; Cleveland-Stevens, pp. 
132 ff. The railway board has been treated as a new department, instead of the 
old department in a new guise; Cleveland-Stevens avoids this particular error. It 
has been assumed that the board was formed in order to prepare the reports. T'he 
reports are said both to have had little or no effect and to have aroused intense 
opposition. The dissolution of the board, and the abandonment of the reports, 
have been represented as concessions to outraged public opinion. All these points 
call for reconsideration. 

3 B.M., Add. MS. 44734, fos. 124—5, 128-9. 

* B.M., Add. MS. 44560, fos. 208-9. 4B.M., Add. MS. 44734, fos. 128-9. 

5 Railways and the Board of Trade (3rd edn., 1845), pp. xo, 1a. 
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Though untrue, the allegation was eminently plausible. To the outside 
observer the board seemed ‘a cumbrous and inconvenient mode of pro- 
ceeding which raised subordinate members of the Board of Trade to a parity 
with the President or Vice-President'. It appeared, that is, to detract 
from Dalhousie's ministerial responsibility, the doctrine of which differed 
in the eighteen-forties from what it has since become. Responsibility was 
thought of as a matter of fact, rather than as a useful fiction. It obliged 
ministers, Palmerston had explained to the young Queen Victoria, to do 
their own work. They were ‘liable any day and every day to defend them- 
selves in Parliament; in order to do this they must be minutely acquainted 
with all the details of the business of their offices, and the only way of being 
constantly armed with such information i is to conduct and direct those 
details themselves '.? 

In railway affairs, Dalhousie’s practice conformed to Palmerston's prin- 
ciples.? T'he railway board, however, concealed that fact from men's eyes. 
Its reports bore the signatures of the members,* as Gladstone had sug- 
gested.© Hence it was reasonable to conclude that the board was an execu- 
tive body, and Dalhousie no more than primus inter pares. By the time 
parliament received the first reports, rumours were going round of dis- 
sensions in the board. Lord Howick asked whether members could infer 
from the five signatures that the reports were unanimous. On the answer 
to that question their weight would depend. Another member referred to 
a speculation that Pasley had abstained from voting on a particular report. 
The government refused any information as to the views of individual 
members of the board.® An unfortunate impression remained. If votes 
were taken at the board, why should members stop at abstaining ? Might 
not Dalhousie one day find himself outvoted by his subordinate officers?” 

The board's minutes provide no evidence of votes being taken.? In any 
case, it is clear that Dalhousie would not have considered himself bound 
by the vote of a hostile majority. At the meeting of 17 October 1844, a 
difference arose between him and Pasley, which eventually led Dalhousie 
to state the 


rule by which the Railway Board would necessarily be governed... . if in pre- 
paring a report to be laid before Parliament, a difference should arise between tbe 
member of the Privy Council... presiding and... any other member of the 
Board, the institution of this new form of the Railway Department would require 

. . that the dissentient members should nevertheless n the report, if called 


1 Parl. Deb., 3rd ser., Ixxvii. 541. 

1 Letters of Queen Victoria, 1st ser., ed. À. C. Benson and Viscount Esher (1907), 
1. 136. 

* E.g., he drafted many of the railway reports himself; see his personal memor- 
andum book; S.R.O., Dalhousie Papers. XV/2. 

* For these reports, see H.C. 399 etc. (1845). XXXIX, 143 ff. 

5B.M., Add. MS. 44734, fo. 168. | 

° Parl. Deb., 3rd ser., Ixxvii. 530-41.  ?Ibid., lxxviii. 285. 

8P.R.O. MT 13/1-3 passim. 
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upon to do so by the presiding member. . . . If any concurrence of circumstances 
should make it the duty of the presiding member to insist on the signature of the 
dissentient member, then it would be for that gentleman to consider whether he 
should affix his name to the report, or whether he would prefer to resign his 
office.! 


Following this, Pasley told ' confidential friends that the rule and practice 
of the Board was that every member should sign; but that it could not be 
expected we should all be unanimous, five men never were on all ques- 
tions”. This was clearly the source of the rumours mentioned above. The 
effect of the board procedure, coupled with Pasley's indiscretion, was that 
the reports carried less weight than anonymous reports from the board of 
trade, or reports signed by Dalhousie alone, would have done. The railway 
board, was, in fact, a source of weakness rather than of strength. It is not 
necessary to seek any external cause to explain its dissolution. Dalhousie 
himself had excellent reason to get rid of it at the first opportunity. 

The third and last question must now be answered; why were the reports 
given up within a year of their inception? The most obvious explanation 
is that they were disliked by the railway interest. Since most of the reports 
recommended one scheme and condemned one or more rival projects, there 
was an outcry, as Dalhousie foresaw,’ from the disappointed parties. But 
the reports were equally welcome to those whose schemes they supported. 
Thus the reports divided the railway interest against itself and prevented 
unified action. With this warning, certain allegations will be examined. It 
will be shown that they had very little foundation in fact, and none that 
could not have been removed had it been decided to continue the reports 
for a second year. 

It was said that there was not time to prepare reliable reports, since the 
plans had not been deposited until 30 November 1844,* and the first 
report appeared in February 1845. But companies had supplied infor- 
mation long in advance of the formal deposit of plans. 'l'he first had sent 
its statement in mid-August 1844,5 six months, not two and a half, before 
the appearance of the first report. A further charge was that the reports 
were inaccurate.? There was probably some truth in this, since the engin- 
eering staff was so small.’ But it is significant that the historian of the 
Great Northern Railway—the most important scheme condemned by the 
board—was among those who have perpetuated this charge.® In that case 


1B.M., Add. MS. 41991, 17 Nov. 1844. For similar difficulties at the General 
Board of Health, see R. À. Lewis, Edwin Chadwick and the Public Health Movement, 
1832-1854 (1952), pp. 145, 267, and 345. 

* B.M., Add. MS. 41991, 18 Feb. 1845. 

3S.R.O., Dalhousie Papers. XV/1, 28 Dec. 1844. 

* Railways and the Board of Trade, pp. 12, 20. 

5P.R.O. MT 11/4, 15 Aug. 1844. 

6 Railways and the Board of Trade, p. 22. 

7Pasley and one other officer. 

8 C. H. Grinling, History of the Great Northern Railway, 1845-1902 (new issue, 
1903), pp. 30 ff. 
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there were highly unusual circumstances to take into account. It happened 
that Pasley's daughter died in December 1844, and as a result, he spent a 
few days at home. It was there, and not at the office, that he examined the 
plans in question.! It seems reasonable to suppose that there was a special 
risk of inaccuracy, because of his state of mind, and perhaps because of 
lack of a plan table, works of reference, and similar facilities. 

A further criticism was that the proceedings of the board were secret.? 
Dalhousie pointed out that it had no power to act as a public tribunal, 
summoning witnesses and taking evidence on oath.? He might have said 
more. Before the board was set up, the department had been in the practice, 
where cases involved more than one company, of submitting copies of 
statements from each to the other (or others) and inviting comments, 
before reaching a decision.‘ Had this practice continued, there would 
have been little ground for the charge of secrecy. But documents had been 
arriving at the rate of 9,000 a ye#r,5 and it had been given up. 

Lastly, there were allegations of corruption. It was said that some people 
knew certain decisions of the board before they were publicly announced, 
and used the information to their advantage on the Stock Exchange.? 
Dalhousie denied the charge, and described the elaborate procedure adop- 
ted to prevent leakage." Closely related was the suggestion that O'Brien's* 
relationship to the general manager of the South Eastern Railway had 
influenced the board's report on schemes in which that company was 
interested. Dalhousie denied any such influence, pointing out that the 
company had offered valuable advantages to the public.? Pasley saw 
Laing's influence uppermost in the report," not O'Brien's. 

In so far as there was any substance in these charges, more staff and a 
longer experience of preparing the reports could have put things right. 
Certainly none of them forced the government to abandon the reports. 
They were given up because Dalhousie felt betrayed by his colleagues, 
headed by Peel himself. It has been sbown that in June 1844, Gladstone 
wanted to dissociate himself from railway affairs. From that date he 
repeatedly emphasized that he wished to give Dalhousie a free.hand in the 
railway business of the board of trade. But Dalhousie was in the house 


1B.M., Add. MS. 41991, 26 and 31 Dec. 1844, 1 Jan. 1845. 

3 Railways and the Board of Trade, p. 21. 

3 Parl. Deb., 3rd ser., lxxvii. 355. 

4A dispute between the Grand Junction and Manchester & Birmingham Com- 
panies in 1842 provides good examples of this procedure. See P.R.O. BT 6/280, 
297, 323, and 549/1842. MT 11/2, 19, 25 and 29 Apr., and 25 June 1842. MT 11/3, 
"20 Oct. 1843. B.M., Add. MS. 41989, 5, 9, and 23 May, 22, 29, and 30 June 1842. 
5 Parl. Deb., 3rd ser., lxxvii. 359. 
8 Railways and the Board of Trade, pp. 24—6. 
? Parl. Deb., 3rd ser., lxxvii. 365-6. 
* Capt. Donatus O'Brien was general secretary of the railway board, 1844-5. 
8 Parl. Deb., 3rd ser., lxxvii. 360-3. 
1^ B.M., Add. MS. 41991, 12 Feb. 1845. 
HE.g. S.R.O., Dalhousie Papers. XV/4, 22 Aug. and 12 Oct. 1844.., 
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of lords, and such was the strength of the railway interest in the Commons 
that the success or failure of railway policy was determined there. He 
counted, of course, on Gladstone's co-operation: did the latter ever mean 
togiveit? After outlining to Peel the proposed railway board, he had added 
the ambiguous suggestion “that when the next session arrives, such arrange- 
ments as circumstances recommend be made for the business in Parlia- 
ment'. At any rate, his resignation on the eve of the session of 1845 left 
Dalhousie in a position of great difficulty. Had Gladstone remained he 
would have handled railway business in the Commons as president of the 
board of trade with a seat in the cabinet and more than three years’ 
experience of railway politics. As it was, Dalhousie had to rely on the new 
vice-president, Sir George Clerk, who had no previous experience of 
railway affairs. Dalhousie himself succeeded Gladstone as president, but 
without a seat in the cabinet. It is remarkable that through nine critical 
months of the Railway Mania, Peel did not think it necessary to have a 
representative there from the board of trade. 

At an early stage, it became apparent that the success of the reports 
would depend largely on how far the government would intervene in 
private business. Never before had a department exercised a regular 
supervision over a whole class of private Bills.? When a correspondent 
‘raised this question in November 1844, Dalhousie asked Gladstone 
‘whether it is the intention of government to support in Parliament every 
railway scheme in whose favour the government board may report... . I 
should be glad . . . to learn your views on that point; as I never talked 
with you about it’. Gladstone was evasive, and Dalhousie could only say 
that ‘we cannot now attempt to lay down any invariable rule, but must 
reserve a discretion to act according to circumstances in each case’.4 
Nevertheless, he assumed in January 1845, that in the reports he spoke for 
the government.® 

The question was raised in the Commons just after Gladstone’s resig- 
nation, and Peel replied. He said he must consult Dalhousie, and after 
doing so, stated that the latter ‘was entirely of the opinion with himself that 
it never was the intention of the government to fetter the House by any 
opinions or reports presented by [the Board of Trade; there was not] ... 
the most distant intention of compromising the neutrality of the govern- 


1B.M., Add. MS. 44734, fos. 128-9. 

* Gladstone was thinking of resignation as early as June 1844. In mentioning 
the subject to Peel, he spoke also of the difficulty he felt in being responsible for 
railways because of his family's interest in them; see B.M., Add. MS. 40470, fo. 
224 ff. It is at least possible that that difficulty may have weighed with him, as well 
as his avowed objection to the Maynooth grant, when he made up his mind to 
resign on the eve of the session of 1845. 

30. C. Williams, Historical Development of Private Bill Procedure and Standing 
Orders in the House of Commons (1948-9), i. 67. 

3S.R.O., Dalhousie Papers. XV/r, 19 and 21 Nov. 1844. My italics. 

5See above, p. 184. 
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ment upon such questions'.! Dalhousie's own statement in similar vein? 
must be taken as a statement of government policy rather than of his 
personal belief, which had been very different only a few weeks earlier. 
Peel's attitude must have diminished the authority of the reports. The 
evidence suggests, however, that their influence on railway legislation was 
greater than has been generally thought.? In only 23 cases did committees 
of the Commons disagree with the board. In some of these, the differences 
were on points of detail only; in others, they resulted from changed cir- 
cumstances since the board bad reported; in others again, the committee 
amended schemes to meet the board's criticisms. In all cases, they gave 
reasoned explanations of their disagreement.* Although the figures do not 
exactly tally, the statements from the committees confirm in a general way 
Dalhousie’s own assessment of the influence of the reports. The board had 
reported on 245 schemes, and parliament had reversed its verdict in only 
six cases ; in four or five more, schemes had been passed at once, where the 
board had recommended postponement.5 T'hus there was a significant 
correlation between the recommendations of the board and the decisions 
of parliament. The 23 cases of disagreement may be compared either 
with the 245 schemes reported on, or with the 121 Acts passed. In either 
case, the proportion of disagreements was small. Mathematical finality is 
impossible because of the Bills which were held over for the following 
session. But in mid-June 1845, the results of the experiment were not 
unsatisfactory.? 

The decisive point was the report stage of the Oxford, Worcester & 
Wolverhampton Bill. The board had favoured a rival line,’ which the 
Commons’ committee rejected. But it was not so much the decision of 
the committee which destroyed the board's prestige, as the fact that the 
majority on the report stage included several members of the government, 
among them Peel himself. Dalhousie was naturally incensed. He wrote at 
once to Peel of his 


mortification . .. in learning the course pursued... by yourself and other 
members of the government. When I last year received in addition to my other 
duties the charge of superintending the new Railway Department, I foresaw that 
the task would be one of great difficulty [and] great anxiety, and that it would 
bring upon those engaged in it much personal ill will and annoyance. [But he 


! Parl. Deb., 3rd ser., lxxvii. 174-5. 

3 Ibid., pp. 151 ff. 

3E.g. Cleveland-Stevens, pp. 136-41; Pai: p. 276. 

1H.C. 548 (1845). XXXIX, 19. The figure of 28 cases of disagreement, given in 

, Cleveland-Stevens, p. 138, is mistaken. 

5S.R.O., Dalhousie Papers. XV/37. 

*'T'he scheme finally authorized in 1846 as the Great Northern Railway was one 
of those carried forward. For that very reason, it is not a good basis for generalizing 
about the effect of the reports, as does Cleveland-Stevens, pp. 140-1. 

TH.C. 83 (2) (1845). XXXIX, 250. 

8H.C. 548 (1845). XXXIX, 27-8. The committee inserted clauses in the Bill 
to meet the board's objections. 
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had counted on] full encouragement and countenance from members of the 
government... . [Instead] I have the mortification of finding that you have 
departed, as you stated, from the ordinary practice which leads the ministers of 
the Crown to stand neutral and to abstain from interfering in private business at 
all; that, without any duty whatever requiring you to give an opinion; you had 
gone out of your way to oppose your own Board—had virtually recommended 
the House to reject its report; and had enforced that recommendation by a vote.! 


Four more members of the cabinet, and seven other ministers, had done 
likewise.” Peel, of course, defended himself;? but it remained true, as 
Dalhousie had already said, that “whatever might have been your intentions, 
the practical effect of the step you have taken is to overturn the authority 
. . . Of the Railway Department and to throw discredit on the officer who 
conducts it’. Dalhousie therefore suggested, and Peel agreed, that the 
reports should be abandoned.5 He took the opportunity to dissolve the 
railway board as well. It had indeed been dismissed, but at Dalhousie's 
own desire.? 

Peel readily agreed to drop the reports, but it seems that the further 
progress of the Railway Mania changed his views. During the autumn of 
1845, he was corresponding anxiously with Clerk about the government's 
policy towards railway Bills in the coming session. ^ When Dalhousie 
reported on 1 December 1845 that promoters had deposited plans for 788 
schemes*—more than three times the record number deposited in 1844— 
Peel at last acted. He set up a committee of ministers to consider, among 
other things, the feasibility of selecting those projects ‘which appear most 
conducive to the public interest'?— precisely the task which Dalhousie's 
board had undertaken. 'lhe committee's report, presented in January 
1846, had little influence on the course of events however.?® In the light of 
the board's experience, it can be seen that there was not time to sift all the 
schemes and recommend the best. When parliament met, Peel stated that 
the government ‘had... felt it their duty ... rather to appeal to the 
authority of a committee of the House of Commons than to submit any 


1S.R.O., Dalhousie Papers. XV/s, 21 June 1845. 3 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., 22 June 1845. Peel argued that the views of parliament must prevail, 
where they differed from those of the board, especially since private Bill procedure 
had been reformed in the previous year. He had voted ‘in opposition to the wishes 
and interests of my constituents and my own, to prevent... the unanimous deci- 
sion of a committee which had most zealously discharged its duty, being overruled 
by members, few of whom had read a word of the evidence, many of whom were 
brought together by dint of private canvass, and were prepared to vote on other 
considerations than those of the merits of the questions’. 

4 Ibid., 21 June 1845. 5 Jbid., 22 and 23 June 1845. 

* Cf. Prouty, p. rr: “The Railway proprietors resented interference and Parlia- 
ment was jealous of the Board's powers. The next year it was dismissed.’ See 
H.C. 479 (1845). XXXIX, 125. | 

?B.M., Add. MS. 40578, fos. 218—19, 221; Add. MS. 40579, fo. 147. 
8S.R.O., Dalhousie Papers. XV/s, 1 Dec. 1845. 
9 B.M., Add. MS. 40580, fos. 212-15. 

1? S.R.O., Dalhousie Papers. XV/21, 25 July 1846. 
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plan of our own for solving the railway difficulty which must ensue during 
the session '1—a course he had ruled out only a few weeks before.* 

Peel’s failure to support Dalhousie had the most serious consequences. 
The abandonment of the reports meant giving up also the attempt to guide 
the growth of the British railway network and to regulate companies” 
charges by means of ‘equivalents’. Peel never seems to have realized what 
was at stake. His conduct was determined by his views on one particular 
Bill; Dalhousie was thinking of the railway system as a whole. The memory 
of the latter's work lived on. As late as 1866, the earl of Carnarvon related 
how 'in 1843 or 1844, when these railway schemes first came before 
Parliament in considerable numbers, Lord Dalhousie . . . drew up, as I 
have always heard, a scheme in which he laid down certain broad lines of 
railway communication through the country. It is much to be regretted 
that scheme was not carried out. One of Dalhousie’s biographers 
summed up his policy in these words: 


Had his advice been followed, some two-thirds of the enormous outlay since 
squandered on our railway system would have been saved, and the disastrous 
panic which followed the Railway Mania of 1845-6 would in all likelihood have 
been averted. But Peel lacked the courage, if not the will, to press upon Parlia- 
ment a measure for which the country at large seemed far from ripe.’ 


Admittedly, these statements belong to the world of legend rather than of 
historical judgment; but legends grow up around great men and noble 
deeds. The legend of Dalhousie's railway policy is evidence of its impor- 
tance and of the grave consequences of its overthrow. 

The public general Acts of 1845 and 1846 relating to railways present a 
marked contrast to those which had been passed in 1842 and 1844. The 
earlier Acts had given the board of trade powers which extended the scope 
of public regulation of railways. Where the later Acts conferred powers, 
they did net normally serve this purpose, but provided cheap and con- 
venient procedures for companies to use. Within the limits of the present 
article it is impossible to bring out fully the importance of this contrast. 
But from a longer perspective of time it can be seen that a crucial change 
took place in railway legislation following the 1844 Act. For more than two 
decades, the legal powers of the state to regulate railway companies 
remained almost unchanged. It was not until the Railway Regulation Act 
of 18685 that the trend towards greater control, which was apparent from 
1840 until 1844, resumed its onward course. 


1 Parl. Deb., 3rd ser., Ixxxiii. 188. 
. *In the memorandum cited in note 9 (p. 191) Peel had said: ‘We shall be dis- 
credited if we are not prepared . . . at the very opening of the session to give our 

advice to Parliament—to lay down at once some definite course. It will not do to 
appoint a Select Committee and leave them to consider a definite course.” 

* Born 1831, he was about 15 at the time of which he spoke. 

* Parl. Deb., 3rd ser., clxxxi. 1279. 

SL. J. Trotter, Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie (1889), p. 20. 

$51 & 32 Vict., c. 119. 
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The Clauses Acts! of 1845 were of great importance in simplifying 
private Bill legislation relating to railways. They consolidated the pro- 
visions common to most schemes, and were incorporated by reference in 
subsequent railway Bills. Also passed in 1845 was an Act? which laid 
down that companies must not sell or lease lines under powers already 
acquired, but must make fresh application to parliament. The background 
of this measure was the purchase of the Great North of England Railway 
by George Hudson.? That company had originally proposed to build a 
line between York and Newcastle, but had in fact only constructed the 
section south of Darlington. Hudson's Newcastle & Darlington Junction 
Company had completed the scheme, and his object in getting control of 
the Great North of England was to place the whole line under unified 
management. When the department learnt of the deal, it took the opinion 
of the law officers as to its legality. They advised the department in June 
1845 that it was illegal but would be hard to prevent by legal action. They 
were supported in this view by the lord advocate. When the company 
submitted a draft of the lease, the English law officers went through it, and . 
confirmed their former verdict that the transaction was ultra vires. The 
company should seek a new Act. 'The department passed on this opinion 
to the company, which agreed to do so.* The lease was eventually 
sanctioned by an Act of 1846.5 

One statute of 1846 calls for mention here, but little more. This was 


‘An Act to facilitate the dissolution of certain railway companies’.® Its . - 


purpose was to provide a simple procedure whereby companies which 
wished to go no further with their acts of incorporation, because of the 
financial crisis then prevailing, could go into voluntary liquidation. Dal- 
housie was closely interested in the measure, which was prepared in 
consultation with Glyn,’ chairman of the London & Birmingham Railway. 
The measure had some beneficial effect, but since it was devised for the 
unique circumstances of the time, its significance was merely transient. 
The Gauge Regulation Act, 1846, falls outside the scope of the present 
article, since it was introduced only after Peel’s resignation. Nevertheless, 
it is worth explaining why no action was taken earlier. The Act originated 
in the report of a royal commission? set up in response to pressure from 


There were Companies, Lands and Railways Clauses Consolidation Acts, and 
corresponding measures for Scotland ; 8 & 9 Vict., cc. 16—20 and 33. See Williams, 
1. 103-7. 

18 & 9 Vict., c. 96. 

3 For this transaction, see W. W. Tomlinson, North Eastern Railway, pp. 459 fi. ; 
Cleveland-Stevens, p. 34. 

1P.R.O. MT 6/2, 2119, 2592, 2721, and 2785/1845. MT 11/6, 8 July and 25 
Oct. 1845. MT 13/3, 7 July 1845. MT 13/4, 13 Oct. and 1 Nov. 1845. 

59 & 10 Vict., c. 242 (Local and Personal). 

$9 & ro Vict., c. 28. 

7B.M., Add. MS. 40589, fos. 244—53. 

89 & 10 Vict., c. 57. 

?H.C. 684 (1846). XVI, 1. 
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the house of commons. 'The commission reported in February 1846, and 
Dalhousie advised Peel to legislate at once.! But by that time the Corn 
Law question dominated the scene, and the recommendations of the board 
of trade were not laid before the Commons until June, when resolutions 
founded on them were adopted.? The Bill was not even drafted until 
after Peel’s fall.’ 

Railways in Peel's administration were the responsibility of two states- 
men— Gladstone and Dalhousie—who were outstanding for ability and 
industry. They devised and began to implement a policy whereby govern- 
ment could, without destroying free enterprise, guide the growth of the 
railway network and regulate railway rates in the public interest. There 
can be little doubt that, had this policy succeeded, the community as a 
whole, and even the railways themselves, would have benefited. They 
would probably have been spared the worst excesses of successive railway 
booms, much of the over-capitalization which resulted from building com- 
peting lines and unprofitable branches, and the repressive legislation on 
railway rates at the end of the century. This policy miscarried, not 
primarily because of the opposition to it, but because Gladstone and 
Dalhousie did not win the whole-hearted support of their own colleagues. 
Above all, they failed to convince Peel himself of the value of—or even 
to ensure that he fully understood—what they were doing. The evidence 
does not explain their failure—no doubt their youth and newness to office 


+ were largely responsible. It is certain that their failure had important, 


and probably grave, consequences for the later development of the British 
economy. 
H. PARRIS 


1B.M., Add. MS. 40576, fo. 585. 
. * Parl. Deb., 3rd ser., Ixxxvii. 595—6, 631. 

*P.R.O. MT 13/5, 15 July 1846. For the gauge question, see Cleveland- 
Stevens, pp. 57-8; and E. T. MacDermot, History of the Great Western Railway 
(1927-31), 1. 229 ff. 
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Ralph son of Pichard 


BETWEEN 1139 and 1154 the empress, and after her, the young Henry 
Plantagenet were forced to rely upon the loyalty and generosity of a small 
group of magnates in England. They received help and loyal support 
notably from the successive earls of Gloucester, Robert and his son William, 
and from the earls of Hereford, Miles and his son Roger. Itis not always easy 
to see how the claims which Matilda could make as the rightful heir to 
England could be harmonized with the powers and authority exercised by 
these magnates over particular areas of the kingdom. The group of charters 
printed below provides a valuable illustration of the way in which the 
empress and a powerful supporter acted together to assist a less prominent 
supporter of the Angevin cause whose loyalty involved himself and his 
family in material loss. 

The charters relate to tenements in Gloucester held by Ralph son of | 
Pichard who granted his lands to Llanthony Secunda. His gift raised ` 
questions of tenure which had to be settled before the canons could enjoy 
possession of their new tenements. To the litigation which then occurred 
we owe the preservation of tbe whole series of documents and the mass of 
detail which they contain. Ralph held land in Gloucester from Miles ear! 
of Hereford; he received an annual payment from the empress. From Earl 
Miles he received a little holding or a little house (manstuncula) in front of 
the church of St. Mary. This tenement Earl Miles had earlier received from 
Robert, bishop of Exeter (1138-55) and Ralph was now to hold his land 
freely ‘sicut in die qua inde primum saisitus fui de dono episcopi'.! A later 
charter clearly refers to this holding. Roger earl of Hereford gave Ralph 
sixty shillings in exchange for the sixty solidates which Miles had given him 
from the fee of the bishop of Exeter.? The mansiuncula by St. Mary's was 
no doubt part of this holding of sixty solidates. It is not possible to say how 
much of it was actually covered by this term. Earl Miles had also given 
Ralph a further twenty solidates of land in Gloucester and Ralph had 
become his liege man, saving only his fealty to the empress.? 


1 Public Record Office, C115/K2/6683. Lanthony Cartularies, vol. Az, xx, no. 
228; App. no. I. 

3] ant. Az, xx, no. 233; App. no. II. This was charged against rents due to the 
ear], notably one of 12 shillings due from his patrimony in Gloucester. 

3'This may be the land which Margaret de Bohun described as ‘terram scilicet que 
est inter ecclesiam sancte Trinitatis et monetam’ (Lant. Ar, i, no. 42; App. no. VIII). 


4 
ru 
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Ralph received some endowment from the empress who gave him an 


'allowance of twenty-six and a half pence from the landgavel of Gloucester 


and the rent of the land which Reinald the janitor had held in Southgate- 
street.! Her grant was confirmed in two charters issued by Henry IL? but 
there is no sign that this grant was honoured after 1154 for there 1s no 
mention of these payments in the Pipe Rolls for the early years of Henry Ils 
reign. 

Margaret de Bohun confirmed Ralph's gift of his lands in Gloucester to 
Lanthony.? Nothing in her charter indicates that there was anything unusual 
about this gift or about the tenements which formed it. But this grant 1s 
recorded in two charters issued by Ralph himself which are the most 
remarkable documents of the series. One is notable for its form as much as 
for its content.* In it, recording, as he said, the benefits which Earl Miles 
had bestowed upon him, Ralph stated that he had handed back to Margaret 
de Bohun, the daughter and heiress of Earl Miles,’ all the land which he held 
in Gloucester of her fee. He did this on condition that she should give these 
lands to Lanthony, with the exception of the tenement held by his wife, 
Agenilda, who was to retain a life interest in her holding. Margaret granted 
this request and agreed that he should share with her in this gift to a religious 
house. Ralph did not, however, issue this charter, nor make this restitution 


;, until he had been impleaded before the king's justices by Margaret de Bohun. 


Thé charter which he called a quitclaim and concord was made before these 
justices of whom three, at least, attested 1t.9 The terms of the settlement 
appear to have been agreed between the parties and the suit may therefore be 
collusive. Margaret de Bohun was a formidable woman. She did not 
relinquish her hold on small parcels of land any more easily than she did on 
far greater possessions. But her charters suggest that she attached great 
importance to the clauses reciting the spiritual benefits to be derived from 
gifts to a religious house and since the lands in question went to Lanthony 
she may well have relaxed her grasp on them willingly. " 

This transaction can be dated 1174-5. Margaret de Bohun's confirmation 
was witnessed by Roger, bishop of Worcester, and falls within the period 
1165-79.’ The justices named in Ralph's ‘concord’ provide the narrower 
limits of date. William de Lanval’ and Thomas Basset were on eyre in 


lLant. A2, xx, no. 231; App. no. III. 

8 T ant. Az, xx, nos. 230, 232; App. nos. IV, V. 

3Lant. Ar, i, no. 42; App. no. VIII. 

*Lant. A2, xx, no. 229; App. no. VI. 

* She is so described in the charter. The position of Margaret de Bohun and her 
sisters after the death of their last surviving brother presents a nice problem in 


` -feudal land tenure which was not clarified until the last years of the 12th cent. 


“iste autem quieta clamantia et concordia facta fuit coram justic? domini regis 
ante quos posuerat me in placitum.’ 

?Lant. Ar, i, no. 42; App. no. VIII. For some reason this confirmation was not 
copied in the cartulary with the remainder of these charters, but appeared separately 
in a different section. In volumes As and A6 it appears in its proper group of 
charters. 
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Gloucestershire in 1174—5.! It is to this visit that the litigation between 
Margaret de Bohun and her tenant must be assigned. The charters have no 
place date but they were clearly issued at Gloucester. The witnesses to 
Ralph's *concord' include four of Margaret de Bohun's tenants as well as 
Osmund the reeve, obviously that Osmund, reeve of Gloucester, who occurs 
during this period.? ‘This ‘concord’ is not couched in the set form of the 
later final concords but it was issued before the king's justices and its 
phraseology suggests that it was based upon, or that it was intended to be, 
a fine. 

The second charter which Ralph issued was a less formal statement of this 
decision.? It contains a remarkable account of how Ralph came to hold his 
lands in Gloucester. When Ralph was exiled from Winchester and after he 
had lost all his houses and chattels Earl Miles received him with kindness at 
Gloucester and gave him all the lands which Ralph held there so that he 
might maintain himself and his family during his lifetime. The earl obtained 
from Ralph an oath taken upon the relics of his chapel that he would never 
seek to alienate from the earl’s heirs the lands which he had thus received. 
It was in accordance with this oath that Ralph now claimed to be handing 
back his tenements to Margaret de Bohun. 

It is the wealth of detail which they contain which gives these charters 
their great value. We can trace Ralph's fortunes from 1141 until the middle . 
of Henry II's reign. He was perhaps a man of some substance* and he 
upheld the cause of the empress. Flight from Winchester, where he had 
lived, was accompanied by the loss of all his worldly goods. He found refuge 
at Gloucester where he received help from the empress and from the earl of 
Hereford. Since Miles issued his charter with the style, earl of Hereford, 
this flight and resettlement can be assigned to the period 25 July 1141 to 
25 December 1143. Presumably it followed the rout of Winchester in 1141. 
The joint action which the empress and the earl took to provide for Ralph 
illustrates the close bonds which linked Matilda with her powerful sup- 
porter. Ralph made no attempt to return to Winchester. ‘Thirty years after 
these events had taken place he was still living at Gloucester. When he 
wished to grant his tenements to a religious house his wife retained a life 
interest in a small part of his holding. They had come to Gloucester in an 
emergency and they had settled there for the remainder of their lives. But 
the circumstances in which they had received their lands were not forgotten. 
Lanthony eventually received Ralph's gift of the lands which had been 
granted to him for life by Earl Miles, but it was not until the matter had 
been brought before the king's justices and settled by the issue of a ‘fine’ 


1Pype Roll 21 Hy. II, pp. 161, 163. The Pipe Rolls for the following years record 
the payments still outstanding from this eyre. 

3 Cf. tbid., p. 163. 

*Lant. A2, xx, no. 234; App. no. VII. 

*Ralph may have been connected with the Payn, son of Pichard, and Roger, son 
of Pichard, who appear in the Hampshire accounts in the early Pipe Rolls of Henry 
Ils reign (cf. P.R. 7 Hy. II, p. 57; P.R. rr Hy. II, p. 41). 
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that the canons could enjoy their lands with absolute security. The series 
of cliarters as a whole forms one of the most suggestive and illuminating 
series of documents relating to conditions during the anarchy. It sheds 
light on the history of a very small tenement of Earl Miles's fee, but its value 
is out of all proportion to the lands and rents which formed the central 
. feature of these documents. 

DAVID WALKER 


APPENDIX! 


I 


Lant. À2, xx, no. 228.? 


Milo comes Herefordie Drogone Pocherio* et omnibus fidelibus suis salutem . 
Sciatis me donasse et concessisse Radulfo filio Picardi et heredibus suis in feodo 
et hereditate illam mansiunculam que est ante ecclesiam sancte Marie et totam et 
integram sicut Robertus episcopus Exonie michi eam dedit ita liberam et 
quietam sicut [fuit]* in die qua inde primum saisitus fui de dono episcopi et 
sicut [esse]5 solebat in tempore Rogeri de Gloucestria? cognati mei qui ibidem 
solebat manere. Et preterea dedi sibi xxt! solidatas terre infra Gloucestriam’ 
et inde est meus ligius homo salua fidelitate M. Imperatricis . 'l'estibus: Willelmo 
Gulafra et Drogone Poherio et Roberto Corbet [et Willelmo de Berchal'P et 


Date: 25 July 1141-25 December 1143. 


1'The documents printed, here are Crown Copyright material in the Public 
Record Office reproduced by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 
Office. 

?'lhese texts are taken from the Magnum Registrum of Llanthony Secunda, 
volumes Ar and A2 of the Lanthony Cartularies (compiled c. 1350). Transcripts 
also occur in a number of volumes compiled at different dates; one, volume Ag, is 
earlier, others, volumes A5 and A6, are later. The Magnum Repistruin does not 
always preserve the earliest forms of place-names which occur more frequently in 
the later volumes. There is also, in many instances, a longer list of witnesses in the 
- transcripts in the later volumes. In the opinion of the present writer any edition of 
the Lanthony cartularies must be based on the Magnum Registrum which contains 
the text of over 2000 charters. The text of the Magnum Registrum has, accordingly, 
been adopted as a base here, with additions indicated in square brackets. It has not 
been thought necessary to show the rubrics given to these charters in the cartularies. 
Earl Miles’s charter occurs in the later volumes: (B) As, fo. 3v; (C) A6, fo. 32v, 
no. 102. 

3Poherio, B, C. 

&Supplied from B, C. 

S Supplied from B, C. 

* Gloecestria, B, C. This is probably Roger of Gloucester, son of Durand, the 
Domesday sheriff, an obscure member of the Gloucester family of whom little 1s 
known with certainty beyond the fact of his existence (cf. J. H. Round, Feudal 
England, p. 313). 

7 Gloecestriam, B, C. 

8 Supplied from B, C 
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| II 
Lant. A2, xx, no. 233.1 


Rogerus comes Herefordie omnibus baronibus et vicec’ et dapiferis et 
ministris et prepositis et burgensibus et hominibus et amicis suis Francis et 
Anglis salutem . Sciatis me dedisse et reddidisse Radulfo filio Picardi et heredibus 
suis ad tenendum de me et heredibus meis in feodo et hereditate lx* solidos de 
redditu in escambium de lx solidatis terre quam Milo comes pater meus ei 
dederat.de feodo episcopi Exonie in Gloucestria? scilicet hoc modo de redditu 
Osberti de Westberia xlvj. solidos et de redditu patrimonii mei in Gloucestria? 
xij solidos et de redditu Ching qui tenet de Bertona ij solidos . Eapropter? volo 
et firmiter precipio quod ipse Radulfus et heredes sui habeant et teneant hos 
predictos lx. solidos de me et heredibus meis cum omnibus libertatibus et 
consuetudinibus sicut ego uel pater uel auus meus vnquam melius et liberius et 
quietius et honorabilius illos habuimus et tenuimus in tempore pacis . Et volo et 
precipio illis hominibus qui hos Ix solidos debent reddere quod sicut amant 
tenementa sua ita reddant eidem Radulfo uel heredibus suis illos predictos lx 
solidos sine omni disturbacione ad eosdem terminos quibus solebant reddere 
michi et antecessoribus meis. Hiis testibus : Willelmo de Shame‘, Waltero fratre 
meo, W [illelmo]5 de Bellocampo [Waltero fratre eius Willelmo de Berchelaia 
Willelmo Paruo Rogero de Totheam Semardo capellano Wimundo camerario]? 
et aliis. 


Date: December 1143-December 1155.9 


III 


Lant. À2, xx, no. 231.7 

M. Imperatrix H regis filia et Anglorum domina Miloni comiti et prepositis 
Gloucestrie salutem . Sciatis me dedisse et concessisse Radulfo filio Picardi in 
feudo et hereditate sibi et heredibus suis xx#yj denarios et obulum de langabulo 
meo et omnem redditum de terra que fuit Reinaldi janitoris in Suthgatestret'? 
ante ecclesiam sancte Marie . Et precipio quod teneat bene et in pace et libere et 
quiete et honorifice et ne aliquis ei inde iniuriam vel contumeliam faciat . Testi- 
bus: Roberto comite Gloucestrie et Brieno filio comitis et Johanne Maresch' Ber 
Osbertum de Hosa apud Oxoin'?].1? 


Date: 25 July 1141-25 December 1143. 


1(B) As, fo. 4; (C) A6, fo. 33, no. 103. 

3 G]oecestria, B, C 

* Quapropter, B, C. 

‘la Hame, B, C. 

8 Supplied from B, C. 

6The limits of date are taken from the succession of Roger, earl of Hereford, at 
Christmas, 1143, and his death before the end of Dec. 1155. 

7(B) As, fo. 3v; (C) A6, fo. 32, no. 99. 

8 Sutgetest', B, C. 

?*Oxm', C. 

10 Supplied from B, C. 
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"m IV 
Lant. À2, xx, no. 230.1 


H. rex Anglorumetdux Normannorum et Aquitanorum et comies ; Andegauorum 
preposito et burgensibus Gloucestrie* salutem . Precipio quod Radulfus filius 


…… Picardi teneat bene et in pace libere et quiete honorifice et juste langabulum et 


‘omnem redditum de terra que fuit Reginaldi portarii in Suthgatestrete? ante 
ecclesiam sancte Marie in Gloucestria* scilicet xxtivj denarios et obulum sicut 
Matillis Imperatrix mater mea ei dedit et si aliquid inde captum fuit sine dilacione 
ei reddatur et non ponatur de aliquo iniuste in placitum . Testibus: Warino filio 
Géroldi camerario et Manasserio Biset dapifero apud Oxin'. 


Date: 1154—8.5 


V 


Lant. A2, xx, no. 232.? 


H. rex Anglorum et dux Normannorum et Aquitanorum et comes Andegauorum 
preposito et burgensibus Gloucestrie? salutem . Precipio quod langabulum quod 
Matilis Imperatrix mater mea dedit Radulfo filio Picardi in Gloucestria? 
scilicet xxtivj denarios et obulum et omnem redditum de terra que fuit Reinaldi 
portarii in Sutgatestret’® ante ecclesiam [sancte Marie]? teneat bene et in pace 
libere et quiete-honorifice et juste et non ponatur de aliquo iniuste in placitum 
et si aliquid inde captum fuerit sine dilacione ei reddatur . Testibus: Warino 
filio Geroldi et Manasserio™ Biset dapifero [apud Oxin’]? &c. 


Date: 1154-8.” 


Ps 


VI E 
Lant. Az, xx, no. 229.18 


Sciant tam presentes quam posteri quod ego Radulfus filius Picaräi ad memoriam 
reducens beneficia que Milo comes Herefordie michi contulit reddidi domine 
Margerete de Bohun filie et heredi eiusdem Milonis omnes terras quas habui in 


1(B) A6, fo. 32v, no. 101. 

2Gloecestrie, B. 

3Sutgetestret, B. 

*Gloecestria, B. 

5’The limits of date are taken from the period during which Warin fitz Gerold is 
found in the king’s service (cf. R. W. Eyton, Itinerary of King Henry IT, index, sub 
nomine). 

8(B) As, fo. 5v; (C) A6, fo. 32, no. roo. 

TGloecestrie, B, C 

8 ]oecestria, B, C. 

*Sutgetestr’, B, C. 

10 Supplied from B, C. ' 

1 Manorio, B; Manerio, C. 

The limits of date are taken from the period during which Warin fitz Gerold is 
found in the king's service (cf. Eyton, index, sub nomine). 

18(B) As, fo. 4. 
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Gloucestria! de feodo ipsius et totum jus quod in predictis terris habui inper- 
petuum . Remisi de me et de heredibus meis sub hac condicione quod donaret 
terras in perpetuam elemosinam deo et sancte Marie et canonicis Lanthon’ pro 
anima prefati comitis et pro se et antecessoribus et heredibus suis et pro me et 
pro meis saluo tenemento Agenilde vxoris mee dum vixerit . Hanc uero condici- 
onem eadem Margareta benigne concessit et ut ego cum ea earundem terrarum 
essem donator et particeps elemosine . Iste autem quieta clamantia et concordia 
facta füit coram justic’ domini regis ante quos posuerat me in placitum . Hiis 
testibus: Thoma Basset, Willelmo de Lanual’, Radulfo de Sudleya, [Roberto de 
Witefeld' Milone de Mucegros Oliuero de Mara Hugone Paruo Radulfo de 
Vehim Reginaldo de Gosintona Nicholao de Sancta Brigida Osmundo preposito 
Ricardo burgense Waron' [sic] coco]? et aliis. 

Date: 1174-5.? 


VII 


Lant. A2, xx, no. 234. 


Sciant tam presentes quam posteri quod ego Radulfus filius Picardi ad memoriam 
reducens beneficia que contulit michi Milo comes Herefordie qui me eiectum et 
exulatum a Wynton' amissis domibus et catallis meis benigne suscepit in Glou- 
cestria et ad sustentandum me et familiam meam dum uiuerem concessit michi 
de feodo suo in Gloucéstria omnes terras quas ibi habui accepto tunc a me 
sacramento super sacrosanctum euangelium et super reliquas capelle sue:quod 
nunquam quererem artem uel ingenium quo terra quam michi tradidit ab heredi- 
bus suis alienaretur . Huius autem beneficii et jurisiurandi non inmemor domine 
Margarete de Bohun filie et heredi ipsius Milonis jus suum recognoscens terras 
predictas integre et absolute omnes sicut eas tenueram spontanea voluntate mea 
reddidi omni reclamacione ex parte mea uel parentum meorum postposita et 
sopita . Postulaui tunc ab ea quod easdem terras et tenementa pro anima patris 
sui a quo illas habui et pro anima sua et mea et omnium parentum uel amicorum 
nostrórum canonicis Lanthon' inperpetuam concessisset elemosinam saluo 
tenemento Agenilde vxoris mee dum vixerit . Huius rei sunt testes: Thomas 
Basset, Willelmus de Lanual', Radulfus de Sudleya, et multi alii. 


Date: 1174-5.4 


VIII 


Lant. A1, i, no. 42.5 
Margareta de Boun? omnibus hominibus et amicis suis Francis Anglicis et 
Walensibus vniuersis ad quos [presens carta]? peruenerit salutem. Sciatis me 


1Gloecestria, B. 

2Supplied from B. 

3For the date see above, p. 196. 

4For the date see above, p. 196. 

5(B) As, fo. 4v; (C) A6, fo. 34, no. 106; (D) Ag, fo. 33, no. 42. 
"^ 8Buhun, B, C. 

The text of the charter is deficient at this point. The address with the phrase 
' presens carta’ occurs in a number of Margaret de Bohun's charters. 
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pro salute anime mee et antecessorum meorum et heredum concessisse et presenti 
carta mea confirmasse deo et ecclesie Lanth’ et canonicis eiusdem lociin perpetuam 
et puram elemosinam donationem quam Radulfus filius Picardi fecit prefate 
ecclesie de tota terra sua quam habuit in Gloucestria! ex dono Milonis comitis 
patris mei pro seruitio suo terram acilicet que est inter ecclesiam sancte Trini- 
tatis et monetam et omnes alias terras quas ipse tenuit pro seruitio suo de patre 
meo Milone comite infra burgum et extra liberas et quietas ab omni seruitio 
terreno ita in pace bene et integre et plenarie et libere tenendas sicut eas 
vnquam melius et liberius tenuerunt Walterus constabularius et Milo pater 
meus tempore regis Henrici cum omnibus libertatibus et liberis consuetudinibus 
ad eas terras pertinentibus . Testibus: domino Rogero Wygorniense? episcopo, 
Henrico archidiacono Exoniense, [magistro Ricardo de Inglesham magistro 
Moyse magistro Siluestro Roberto capellano Roberto monacho Humfrido 
capellano Ricardo de Abbenesse? Willelmo de Haweia Rogero de Munstrewrd' 
Thome filio Pagani Philippo monacho Willelmo marescaldo]* &c. 


Date: 1165-79; probably 1174-5.5 


Neglected Versions of the Contemporary Account of the 
Trial of Sir Thomas More 


NO EXISTING TREATMENT of Sir Thomas More's trial satisfies the lawyer 
or the constitutional historian.5 The biographer, too, is often embarrassed 
by apparent incongruities between his defence then and independent evi- 
dence, on matters that were referred to at the trial, which we find in his 
correspondence? and elsewhere. The biographers rely on sources which 
contradict one another in places, and they are obliged to give, on the whole, 


1 Gloecestria, B, C. * Wigorniense, B, C. 

* Abanasse, C. 

“Supplied from B, C. D reads, ‘magistro Ricardo de Inglesham et aliis’. 

5 See above, p. 196. 

*'The trial is not unnaturally virtually ignored in books on English legal history in 
view of the lack of proper resources. Biographers rely largely upon Stapleton, who 
was a tertiary authority by his own admissions. See R. W. Chambers, Thomas More 
(London, 1935), pp. 342 et seg. ; E. E. Reynolds, Saint Thomas More (London, 1953), 
pp. 340 et seg. The versions used in T. B. Howell, State Trials (London, 1816), 
1. 386—95, and thence by Lord Campbell, Lives of the Lord Chancellors, ii. 58-64, and 
Sir James FitzJames Stephen, History of the Criminal Law in England (4 vols., 
London, 1883), i. 322, depend ultimately upon the Expositio by way of Stapleton 
and/or Thomas More (More's descendant), and have no independent value. Sir 
James Mackintosh's treatment of the trial is likewise vitiated. Tryals for high- 
treason .. . (9 vols., London, 1720-31), i. 21-4, ''T'ryal of Sir Thomas More, May 7. 
26 Hen. VIII. 1535' (a reference I owe to the kindness of Mr. R. W. Gibson) 
is of no value. J. R. Tanner, Tudor Constitutional Documents (Cambridge, 1951), 
pp. 433-9, uses Cresacre More (c. 1631), a conflated source, while Sir Kenneth 
Pickthorn, Early Tudor Government. Henry VIII (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 260—70, 
is unhappily eclectic. It is a pity that Justice John Spelman’s memoir, used by 
G. Burnet (Hist. of the Reformation, ed. Pocock (1865), i. 556~7) is lost. 

"The Correspondence of Sir Thomas More, ed. E. F. Rogers (Princeton, 1947). 
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a picture of More which hardly accords with his consistent attitude as known 
from other facts. More as a ‘martyr’, a victim of tyranny, is a figure of less 
stature than the man who went into the Tower in April 1534 and wrote 
there the Dialogue of Comfort, and left other ample traces of a keen mind and 
a lofty character. 

Even from the material relied upon by the biographers it is evident that 
the small group of trials of which More’s was the chief served as a critical 
point in English constitutional history. This is not the place to anticipate 
the conclusions which may be drawn from the contemporary account as 
reconstructed here, but it seems fair to say at this stage that if More’s 
arguments in his own defence can be.determined, and the court’s reactions 
to them can be properly expanded from the sources which survive, the 
process by which our modern concept of the supremacy of parliament came 
to be established can be observed for the first time in actual operation. 

So important a piece:of evidence would not have been overlooked had a 
fair report of the trial been available. The official documents, which were 
not made public until the last century and then not completely,? are bald, 
and uninformative. The king had provided that no loyal citizen should 
uphold More's or Cardinal Fisher's innocence even before they were tried,? 
and it is clear that, whatever feeling existed in More's circle and beyond it 
contrary to the rulings on law made during those trials, there was no practical 
possibility of circulating in England detailed accounts of what took place. 
Official law reporting of trials of this character had, of course, not commenced 
as yet. Yet it is clear that two persons, or groups of people, were represented 
by legally-trained observers at More's trial (for our present, limited, purpose 
we may neglect the other trials), and were immediately afterwards given the 
gist of the lengthy and involved proceedings. More’s trial was a specimen 
of the most elaborate defence known to English criminal procedure, and to 
report it effectively must have been far more difficult than to report it 
accurately. William Roper, More's barrister son-in-law, was competent to 
understand what he was told by his informants‘; but his and his wife's 


l'The trial is dealt with in N. Harpsfield, The Life and Death of Sr. Thomas Moore, 
ed. E. V. Hitchcock and R. W. Chambers (E.E.T.S. no. 186, 1932), pp. 183-97, 
254—76, 362-8. See the corresponding portions of W. Roper, The Lyfe of Sir Thomas 
Moore . . ., ed. E. V. Hitchcock (E.E.T.S. no. 197, 1935) ; T. Stapleton, Vita Thomae 
Moni in Tres Thomae . . . (Douai, 1588), trans. P. E. Hallett, The Life and Martyrdom 
of Str Thomas More (London, 1928); Ro: Ba:, The Lyfe of Sir Thomas More, ed. 
E. V. Hitchcock and P. E. Hallett (E.E.T.S. no. 222, 1950); H. de Vocht, Acta 
Thomae Mori. History of the Reports of his Trial and Death with an Unedited Con- 
temporary Narrative (Louvain, 1947). 

3The indictment itself was not printed until very recently: Harpsfield, pp. 268n., 
269 et seg. The record is at the Public Record Office, Baga de Secretis, Pouch 7, 
Bundle 3 (K.B. 8/7/3), where the original indictment is m. 7 and the verdict and 
sentence are to be seen at m. 3. See also 3rd Report of the Deputy Keeper of Public 
Records (1842), app. ii, pp. 240-1. 

* Orders were given for an attack on the ' treasons' of Fisher and More to be read 
out in churches on 25 June 1535: Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. J. Gairdner, 
viii, no. 921. * Roper, pp. 96-7. 
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futures hung for long in the balance. He subsequently lived a full and 
active life, well respected in legal circles; but if he had committed to paper 
and circulated an‘account of the trial with even the shortest commentary 
they might both have been in grave danger. Thus he wrote an account of 
More’s trial from memory about twenty years after the event, when he came 
to write More's life. Even apart from the needs of such a context, memory 
tends to become selective and to subordinate details to a pattern, and the 
general effect is inevitably over-simplified. He acknowledges his limita- 
tions! ; and the mistakes elsewhere in his account have been faithfully 
pointed out.? William Rastell, another lawyer and a close relative and friend 
of More's, was placed similarly with Roper. Neither could bear to be 
present at the trial, and both must have eagerly awaited details of what took 
place. If he wrote an account of it it has not survived. It is only by chance 
that specimens of his work on the ‘martyrs’ have survived to tantalize us.’ 

But another person, whose identity we may never know, avidly took down 
what was brought to him from the scene of the trial. A few details about him 
are suggested below. Itis to his account, prepared within ten days* of the 
execution of the sentence (which was commuted to decapitation), that all 
the accounts used by biographers trace their origin, except that of Roper. 
As we pass backwards in time, through the historically worthless versions fo 
the valuable Stapleton (1588) and Harpsfield (c. 1560) we find ourselves 
reaching sources which, upon a close examination, reveal unmistakable 
traces of derivation from a common missing source. The exact relationships 
of these versions, is a matter, therefore, of great importance, and as they can 
be open to debate, some space is devoted here to expounding the view of 
them upon which the present reconstruction of the original has been carried 
out. Once reconstructed, the contemporary account shows at once a great 
advantage in clarity, substantialness of content, and general relevance over 
the derivative and dependent versions and accounts. From this, placed 
alongside Roper, we can reconstruct what took place at More's trial. We 
shall see, inevitably, that much which is usually written about it is out of 
focus and insufficient. 

For the present purpose it 1s not necessary to make more than a passing 
mention of another lost contemporary account, likewise derived from an 
eye-witness, which was supplied to Reginald Pole and of which he made 
fragmentary and tendentious use in his book addressed to Henry VIII, 
Pro Ecclesiasticae Unitatis Defenstone.° 

1Roper, pp. 96-7. 3 Ibid., pp. xlvi-xlvi. 

*See the Rastell fragments printed as an appendix in Harpsfield, pp. 220 et seq. 

“The draft of the Expositio was completed on, or very soon after, 23 July (see 
below, p. 207); the task can hardly have taken less than three days. Assuming that 
the P.N.L. was prepared and circulated within one day of the Latin original 
arriving in Paris, the latter cannot have reached its destination later than 19 July 
I 

ura 536]. Stapleton acknowledges i it as one of his sources. The passage on More's 


trial and his life occurs in book iii, fos. 89r—94v of the British Museum copy (shelf- 
mark 479 e. 13). 
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It is not easy to decide which of these sources is the most important. The 
defects of each major source are mitigated by good features in the others, 
and any reconstruction which attempted to rely upon one only would be 
unsatisfactory for historical purposes. The text presented here is based 
upon MS. Guildhall 1231, pp. 4-15. This manuscript (here called G) has 
some undoubted errors and one almost certain defect! which would have 
made it a misleading guide if it had had to serve alone. It was written, 
apparently about 1560, perhaps in France or in the Low Countries,? by a 
scribe who was compiling a collection of tracts and poems dealing with 
Henry VIIT’s proceedings against the (Roman) Catholic Church. He, or his 
client, was thus not only concerned with the great issues that arose in 
Fisher’s and More’s trials, but was also possibly a contemporary of More and 
certainly a contemporary of the many members of the More family and its 
circle who were then in exile onthe Continent. These last preserved personal 
relics and quantities of primary and secondary writings by More and about 
him and the crisis of 1532-5. He was therefore well placed to assess the 
quality of the copies then circulating, and could have taken pains in the 
collection of his material. But, even so, it is far from perfect. 

On the other hand G’s virtues are striking. It is extremely close to our 
assumed original, *X (the copy despatched from London but long since 
lost), for it shows signs of having been copied from a manuscript which 
may have been copied, with modifications, from *X. Of this it is, however, 
quite impossible to be certain, for the modifications may have been intro- 
duced while G itself was being made. They are alterations (apparently) of 
some quite subordinate factual details of place and (possibly) time in order to 
meet the assumed needs of readers. But, these apart, G possesses the great 
advantage of never having been tampered with by an editor, and of its manu- 
script-ancestor's having similarly escaped such attentions. The modifica- 
tions mentioned above were by no means as pernicious as the alterations 
which any manuscript was then likely to suffer at the hands of a ‘scholarly’ 
printer. No self-respecting printer-publisher of the day would print a 
manuscript without first recording on it any ‘improvements’ which his 
taste and motives demanded, unless the author were in a position to restrain 
him, as was, for example, Erasmus. And the text which G represents 
certainly asked for ‘improvements’, as we shall see. 

MS. Guildhall 1231 was unknown to More’s biographers, despite the 
fact that it was catalogued, as forming a part of the celebrated Cock Collec- 
tion, as early as 1903. It had passed already through at least two London 

1See below, p. 221, n. 1. | 

The spelling Giltez suggests France, but the text was unknown to Stapleton. 
Dr. H. G. Richardson informs me that he prefers the latter alternative. 

3 Alfred Cock, Esq., Q.C., F.S.A., who held a judicial appointment in the City of 
London, made a priceless collection of books by and about More, his work and 
associates. He appears to have bought this manuscript for £70, and itbecame available 
to readers in the Guildhall Library in 1900 along with the remainder of the collection. 
The catalogue was published by direction of the Library Committee under the title 
Catalogue of the Alfred Cock Memorial (1903), and this item appears on p. 14. See 
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sales, in which its contents were described in sale catalogues. Perhaps the 
date ‘1546’ erroneously ascribed to the whole volume deflected enquiry. 

Also in the Cock Collection is a copy of a printed version, evidently 
bearing a close relationship to G. Léss correct copies of what is sub- 
stantially the same version exist bearing a date in May 1536. This 
version, because it occurs in a tiny pamphlet whose title commences 
with the word Novitates, may be called N.! It has suffered to the full from 
the editor's attentions, and the discrepancies between G and N are numer- 
ous. There are some absurd readings and some misprints, but it has phrases 
missing from G and some excellent readings. N is quite unknown to More's 
biographers.* | 

A French version known as the Discours or the “Paris News Letter” 
(P.N.L.) is much better known. It is evidently a very close translation of a 
Latin original, but here and there amendments seem to have been made to 
‘aid’ the reader, and in the process of translation some cryptic and laconic 
phrases of the Latin have given rise to mistakes. 'l'he correspondences with 
G and the divergencies from N, as well as peculiarities in the assumed Latin 
original of P.N.L. now lost (which we may call *1), make it clear that here 
we have an indirect, though very reliable, testimony to a collateral of G and 
N. Since the P.N.L. was joint source with Roper of Nicholas Harpsfeld’s 
account of the trial, a critical edition of the P.N.L. was made for Chambers's 
and Hitchcock’s edition of Harpsfield,? and, in order to show the inter- 
mediate stage between the reconstructed original and the well-known 
account compiled by Harpsfield, it has been reprinted here alongside the 
Latin. The derivation from Latin is thereby made plain, and the misunder- 
standings attributable to the French translator are more easily identified. 
Harpsfield, in his turn, was not a perfect translator from the French, and 
that did not help to restore the original meaning. 

In 1550, and again in 1573, 1583, and 1888,* another version of More's 


also P. E. Jones and R. Smith, 4 Guide to the Records 1n the Corporation of London 
Records Office . . . (London, 1951), app. i, p. 183. A microfilm of the MS. is in the 
Library of the University of London (Univ. L. Mic. 86), where Miss Joan Gibbs 
pointed it out to the present writer. 

! Novitates quaedam ex diversorum praestantium epistolis desumptae. De Sanctorum 
in regno Angliae persequutione ac martyrii constantia . . . (? Paris, 1536), sig. B.1.r.— 
C.i.. Undated copies of this extremely rare pamphlet are in the Cock Collection 
(Catalogue, p. 16), and in the Bodleian Library. Two dated copies are in the British 
Museum Library. The undated copies were printed after the dated ones, for they 
incorporate not only the (very incomplete) errata of the dated version (sig. C. 
[iv].r.) but also better readings, apparently the result of comparison with a 
manuscript nearer to G than N's ancestor. Readings of the dated version where 
it differs from N are shown below as Nr. 

21 owe the reference to this exceptionally important version, unknown to specialists 
in the study of More until 1959—60, to Dr. H. G. Richardson. 

3At pp. 258—66. See p. 210, n. I. 

* Historia aliquot nostri saeculi martyrum cum pia, tum lectu iucunda, nunquam ante- 
hac typis excusa (Mainz, 1550), fos. 3v-8r; Jllustria Ecclesiae catholicae Trophaea... 
(Monachii, 1573), sig. C.3.v-[C.8.]v; Historia aliquot nostri saeculi . . . (Bruges, 
1583), fos. r1v—17r; and Historia aliquot martyrum Anglorum . . .(Monstrolii, 1888), 
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trial was printed. It passes usually under the name of Maurice Chauncy (or 
Chancaeus), the writer on the ‘martyrdoms’ of the Carthusians and of the 
learned monk Reynolds. Apparently Chauncy was not its author, and its 
age 1s not clear, though it may have been written in 1536 at the earliest, as we 
shall see. This version, which we may call C, was known to both Chambers 
and de Vocht,! but neither grasped what it was. They made accordingly no 
significant use of it. In fact C, as it stands, is a work of very little historical 
worth. But its considerable resemblances to N and to what is usually called 
the Expositio might, at first sight, give the impression that it is a conflation 
of both; and insofar as it differs from N, but is not in agreement with the 
Expositio, we are bound to consider whether C was made in part from a 
collateral testimonium to our assumed original rather than from N. The 
relationship between C and the Expositio being of rather wider significance 
than our present context it seems desirable to examine it further, and this 
brings us to the nature of the Expositio itself. 

The Expositio has in fact the most famous of all the accounts of More’s 
death and trial: it is buried, as an episode, amongst material relating to 
Fisher and the Carthusians in the form of a very general, though somewhat 
mild, complaint against Henry VIII for his treatment of the ‘martyrs’.? In 
the form of a letter to a friend from Philip Dumont (or de la Montaigne ?) 
dated from Paris 23 July 1535 (a date which the present writer prefers not 
to dispute), this text is believed to have been printed by Erasmus's printer 
Froben in Basle in the early autumn of that year. That Erasmus acted as 
editor and god-father to it seems certain. He was long, wrongly, supposed 
its author. Professor Henry de Vocht, whose-discovery of the Ordo will be 


pp. 14-21, an edition which contains small editorial adjustments of spelling, etc. 
Dr. H. G. Richardson has kindly pointed out the importance of this version and the 
fact that E. Margaret ‘Thompson in The Carthusian Order in England (London, 
1930), pp. 352-3, believed that the relevant portion, which bears the heading De 
D. Thomae Mori captivitate . . ., was taken from the Expositio. She was only partly 
right. 

! Chambers, 1n Harpsfield, p. 362. Perhaps it was the date of the collection which 
put him off ; otherwise his failure to see the value of the source is strange. De Vocht, 
p. 92, refers to the 1550 edition but pays little attention to the More tract, apparently 
believing it to be derived from the Expositio. 

*(Philippus Montanus) : Expositio fidelis de morte D. Thomae Mori & quorundam 
alioru insignium uirorum in Anglia (Basle, 1535). A full description of the two 
Antwerp editions of 1536 appears in de Vocht, pp. 89-9o. 

3Something which corresponded to it was widely distributed by Erasmus from 
Basle in the autumn of 1535. For its subsequent history, see de Vocht, pp. 9r et 
seq. It appears again in Erasmus's collected works, in the 1563 edition of More's 
works (from which de Vocht reprints the relevant part of it) and in the edition 
of Erasmus's letters, Opus Epistolarum . . ., ed. P. S. and H. M. Allen (Oxford, 
1906—48), xi, app. xxvii. There the editors are firmly against Erasmus's authorship. 
R. Hooker, attrib., Latos of Ecclesiastical Polity, viii. 4, 8, relies upon the Expositto 
alone, under the name of G. Courinus [Nucerinus], who appears as author in the 
1563 edition: that he had no better source is odd. It is superfluous to rehearse all 
the misunderstandings here. Dumont's authorship has not been conclusively dis- 
proved, though it may be suspect. See Harpsfield, pp. 255-6. De Vocht’s com- 
ments, pp. 61 et seq., are vitiated by the inferior evidential value of the 1563 version. 
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noticed presently, published a most elaborate proof of Erasmus's having 
deliberately spoiled an assumed English original in an effort to arouse 
sympathy for More without effectively stopping his pension from Henry 
VIII: The reconstruction of the Latin text which left London within 
ten days of More's execution dispenses with the necessity for most of the 
learned canon's arguments, and indeed he himself admitted that he con- 
structed some of the hypotheses without access to the necessary materials. 
'The resemblances between the Expositio, which openly professes to be 
derived from a French original, which must be our P.N.L. (of which it is 
largely a translation)?, and C can be explained either by assuming C's 
copying the Expositio, or vice versa. Fortunately there is an effective test. 
In one major and some minor places, C agrees with N (substantially) as to 
part of a sentence and with the Expositio as to the remainder’: it is hardly 
credible that the author of the latter text should have laboriously translated 
from French into Latin the prior portion, and then taken the latter from C, 
when he could have had the whole in Latin from C.* Therefore C is com- 


1! De Vocht, pp. 71 et seg. 

! One may compare Expositio p. 515/150 (pagination of the 1563 edition and de 
Vocht's parallel exposition of the Expositio and the Ordo) respondeo . . . illud pro certo 
vobis affirmo with our para. 4; similarly p. 517/154 (ad fin.) age, quando sum con- 
demnatus . . . ecclesiastici. The effort faithfully to reproduce the French is evident. 

* Word for word copying is evident. For example, para. 5: nec ob illa, etc., where 
the Expositio has Harum igitur caussa non possum per vestram constitutionem addict 
morti, C has the same, except that instead of vestram constitutionem he writes vestrum 
decreti (following #2) stve edictum. In para. 6 our text has et fieri potest ut eodem 
modo responderit, while both the Expositio and C have St illius oratio cum mea con- 
gruebat. In para. 13 C borrows from the Expositio merely the phrase bonos con- 
sultatores. In para. 8 instead of our posse aut debere, etc., both the Expositio and C 
have quod laicus, aut ut vocant secularis possit aut debeat ite caput status spiritualis aut 
ecclesiastici. Instances where C declines to follow the Expositio are much more 
numerous. 

4 Take for example our para. 3, where the three versions may be compared: 


Contemporary Account 
Huiusmodi, inquit, silen- 
tium certum aliquod indi- 
cium erat, nec obscura 
significatio malignae ali- 
cuius cogitationis contra 
ipsum decretüm, prop- 
terea quod singuli subi- 
ectiut fideles suo principi, 
interrogati sententiam 
super illo decreto, obli- 
gantur aperte et sine dis- 
simulatione respondere, 
ipsum esse bonum ac 
sanctum. 


Expositio 

At tale silentium, inquit, 
euidens argumentum est 
animi male sentientis de 
lam dicta constitutione. 
Nam omnis subditus syn- 
cerus ac fidelis Regiae 
Maiestati, si de dicta con- 
stitutione  interrogetur, 
tenetur et obligatur citra 
omnem dissimulationem 
respondere categorice: 
Regium edictum esse 
bonum, iustum ac sanc- 
tum. 


C. 

Huiusmodi, inquit, silen- 
tum certum aliquod 
indicium erat et (for nec) 
obscura significatio mali- 
gnae alicuius cogitationis 
contra ipsum decretum, 
propterea quod singuli 
subiecti et ( for ut) fideles 
suo principi, interrogati 
sententiam super illo de- 
creto, obligantur aperte et 
sine dissimulatione res- 
pondere, regium edictum 
esse bonum, justum ac 
sanctum. 


Similarly, in a paragraph where extensive use is made of the Expositio (para. 4), the 


first sentence (Tum Morus . . 


. infirmavit) is retained exactly from *2, instead of 
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posed partly from N (or some original which resembled N) and partly from 
the Expositio. C's own frequent paraphrases, often spoiling the sense,! 
are a third element with which we are little concerned. But it is of value to 
note that the differences from N in the N passages are sufficiently numerous 
and insignificant? to show that C was in fact based upon a collateral manu- 
script of the copy from which N was printed. And so we have *2. 

Our last testimonium is a most unexpected one. The Ordo was composed, 
perhaps in 1536,? as an elaborate, and largely imaginative, rhetorical and 
pseudo-humanistic representation of More as the classical patriot suffering 
under an inhuman and impious tyrant. Professor de Vocht, its first editor, 
thought that it contained valuable evidence of the trial which the Expositio 
deliberately rejected. In fact it contains excellent, if often somewhat faint, 
evidence of its author's possessing a copy of a manuscript collateral with 
G, N, *r, and *2. The insertions and rewriting have obliterated many 
traces of this original (which we may call #3) but where it is evidenced it is 
plainly closer to G's version than either of the other lost versions or than N. 

Thus we are enabled to build up our picture of *X in the following 
manner. The sources have been compared, the misprints, certain errors of 
grammar and a few of spelling eliminated, the criterion of taste (where G 
should be the paramount guide) and, above all, that of the sense applied, 
and the text reconstructed so far as these testimonia permit. No attempt has 
been made to reconstruct, even where this may seem necessary, beyond the 
stage from which all our sources may have sprung, though this may not in 
fact have been the author's own copy. Thus, for example, we are hardly 
entitled to substitute turrim for carcerem, though we may suspect that 
turrim stood in the author's original. 


* Erasmus's' rather clumsy and uncomprehending version of the French (p. 515/150), 
and then C proceeds to copy the Expositio word for word, except for a slight change 
of order past the end of the paragraph (conscientiam meam), then he reverts to *2 only 
in the middle of the passage about the letters, where it preserves a more accurate 
account than the Expositio, which is reproduced fairly faithfully at the beginning 
and at the end. 

* For example the paraphrases corresponding to para. 2: nec enim debebam, etc. ; 
adiudicatus sum, etc. ; fn custodia fui detentus, etc. ; sed tantum meditari, etc. ; nisi quis 
vel dicto, etc. (where, following the Expositio, he inserts a reference to Rom. xi. 16); 
para. 8: totis sebtem annis, etc. 

Para. 1: ad mortem usque N usque ad mortem C ; para. 2: illata N allata C; para. 4: 
mea est N est mea C; para. 6: ac maliciose omitted in C; for prolata C has perlata; 
para. 7: dignus morte N dignus est morte C; para. 14: C omits omnia and aut animi; 
and in para. 16 C omits orabatque and ac denuncians. 

° Ordo condemnationis Thomae Mori, Cancellarii primarii aliquando regni Angliae, 
in H. de Vocht, Acta, pp. 145-63. It was not necessarily written in 1535, for the 
statement to that effect on the title page is by a later hand. That it is not based on 
the Expositio is evident in practically every paragraph, and de Vocht thought it was 
a translation of his hypothetical English original. A comparison of Ordo, p. 149, ll. 
78-80, with our para. 2 (quae illi in praedicto conventu, etc.) ; also p. 151, ll. 109—13, 
with our para. 4 (ad officium boni viri, etc.) ; and p. 155, 1. 163, the reference to the 
usher, with our para. 7 (ministrum publicum) and the corresponding French version: 
all point to the author's having a version of *X in front of him. 
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Our text is built upon a stemma as follows: 


* 


TT 


: — | acus 5 * 


P.N.L. Ordo 


Expositio 
C 


. “The accounts down to 1 588 (excluding Roper's and that used by Pole) 


are related as follows: Y 


Italian version ' 





(Aug. 1535) 
Spanish versions ^ ° Chauncy' (C) 
(Aug. 1535 +)* (? 1536) 
Beschreybung ^ Glaubwirdige anzaygung 
l (1535) `. (1535)° 
N.L. d aay . 
— pen Expositio — — j Glaubwirdiger bericht 
Novitates (N) (Aug.—Sept. 1535)" G536)" 
*X— - Expositio Mortis N. Harpsfield 
(8 May 1536)° `: 
Ordo (? 1536)? (c. 1560) I 
( 1536) Vorurtetlung Stapleton | 
(r536)5 (1588) 


1'The French text printed (without accents, as in Harpsfield) below. For its 
history, see Harpsfield, pp. 254—7; de Vocht, pp. 41 et seq. Its date is not known. 
The French king's indignation at the events in question was expressed before 
27 July (de Vocht, p. 32). A second version bore the date 4 Aug. (L. and P. Hen. VIII, 
viii. 396; Harpsfield, p. 266). Nicholas cardinal of Capua refers to the P.N.L. on 
12 Aug. (J. Rucelli, Epistres des Princes, trans. F. de Belleforest (Paris, x 572), fos. 
124v—126v, where the French passed into Italian and thence back into French, at 
which stage Stapleton used it), and Thomas Cromwell on 24 Aug. (de Vocht, pp. 32, 
43; L. and P. Hen. VIII, ix, no. 240). 

2See above, p. 206, n. 1. . 

3 See above, n. I. 

4De Vocht, p. 43. British Museum, Add. MS. 28587, fos. 336 et seg., 340 et seq. 

5Harpsfield, p. 254; de Vocht, pp. 41, 52. Its claim to be made from a French 
print suggests that it was made from an edition of the P.N.L. not so far traced. 

See above, p. 207. Copies were being distributed as early as 3r'Aug.: Opus 
Epistolarum, xi, no. 3049. 

7 Odinet Godrand's unpublished account: Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28786, fos. 3-17. 

*Harpsfield, p. 254. Available in the Cock Collection. De Vocht, p. 52, n. 4. 

* Harpsfield, p. 256. Available in the Cock Collection. 

10 Ibid. ; de Vocht, pp. 59, 90. 
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*X would appear to have been in good Latin, with occasional post-classical 
terms.’ Like the Latin of More and his humanist contemporaries, it flows 
readily without a pedantic regard for ‘good’ grammar. The criterion lectio 
difficthor applied more than once in the reconstruction, for scribes and 
readers have imagined the author in fault when he was not. Thus vel... aut 
cannot have arisen from vel... vel. Yet detestata is a foolish attempt to 
improve upon testata, and here the lectio difficilior was absurd and had to be 
rejected. Similarly it is felt, though one may not be sufficiently confident to 
assert, that in para. 5 the good but obscure Latin nec ob illa debet . . . quicquam 
morte dignum censert, which 1s the reading of G and apparently of *r and #3, 
is more characteristic of the author than the text printed here, which accords 
with N and apparently *2. The more elegant reading has been made in 
every case to yield, where necessary, to the sense. In one place where G 
gives better sense (illius for ullius in para. 4) and in another where very 
acceptable sense can be made of its isolated reading (the words omitted in 
para. 12) the testimony of the majority is preferred, lest we attribute to the 
author better sense than he in fact intended. 

Our author had a connexion with the More household, but it was not 
intimate, at any rate at this critical period.? His sympathies were anti- 
governmental, but he was concerned with the trial from a technical, even 
juridical standpoint. He had means of procuring the carriage of this highly 
skilled précis to Paris within a fortnight of the execution.? He believed that 
Margaret Roper, More's exceptionally accomplished daughter, his secretary 
companion and ‘other self ’, was expected to make startling revelations, and 
he evidently did not anticipate the extreme difficulty with which Margaret 
would be able to maintain her and her husband's safety.* It seems that his 
account was unauthorized by Margaret. The length of imprisonment was 
exaggerated,’ and the date of the execution seems to have been inaccurately 
or misleadingly expressed. The account did not circulate in England, and 
was not available to Roper (it seems) and certainly not to Harpsfeld, who 
derived much from Roper and other contemporaries of More's. All this 
points to a foreigner with special immunities, one who did not fear Henry's 


l'l'he hall-marks of the humanist scholar are plain, and they are far from incon- 
sistent with the qualifications of a diplomat. To take one sentence out of para. 6— 
interim in the sense of ‘however, nevertheless! is reported from Cicero, Att. vii. 12, 3, 
and from Quintilian, i. 5, 29, and elsewhere ; while depravate in the sense of ' per- 
versely, wrongly’, is reported from Cicero, Fin. i. 21, 71. The crucial phrase 
exonerare conscientiam is not in fact a precise équivalent of ‘to disburden one's 
conscience’, as reference to its source shows: Q. Curtius, v. 13, 22; vi. 8, 12; 9, 9. 

? Hence the mistakes about the length of imprisonment, and date of RECEN 
(see below, p. 222, n. 9). 

* See p. 204 n. 4 above. 

“For Roper himself, see introd. to Roper, Lyfe. For Margaret, see also Harpsfield, 
pp. 78-9; Chambers, Thomas More, p. 22. For the fates of other members of the 
family see, besides Chambers's survey of his sources, Reynolds, Saint Thomas More, 
PP- 379 et seq. 

5See below, p. 214, n. 2. 

* See below, p. 222, n. 9. 


, 
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resentment, which we know was aroused by news of the arrival of the account 
in France, 1 and the whole tone suggests one who was writing for foreigners, 
to whom alone he regarded himself as responsible. 

A Frenchman in the train of the imperial ambassador would be a likely 
person. Thereis no evidence that that ambassador, who constantly informed 
his Court of the progress of the affair at large, sent an account that arrived 
before this account reached Paris.? The bare news of the execution reached 
the Continent with almost incredible speed, but the details were awaited 
with impatience, and we have indications of the dates when they reached 
various parties in different quarters. The scope for search for our author is 
wide, however, and nothing conclusive has appeared as yet. 


*X, the contemporary account, had faults graver than those already 
mentioned. It inserted as the first part of More's motion to quash the first 
three counts of the indictment an allegation that he was charged with resisting 
the king’s second marriage. This does not appear in the indictment? That 
he referred to the question at some point, or perhaps at more than one, can 
be regarded as certain: but the allusion is certainly misplaced. T'hen the 
account of his correspondence with Fisher ismutilated. Several words have 
dropped out, not from the Latin, but from the informant’s oral explanation. 
More said that he said that he said, and our text merely relates that he said 
that he said. This in fact produces an unthinkable rebuff to his old friend 
and then comrade, which not only cannot have happened but cannot in the 
circumstances have been so related to the court. 

Next, the episode of the solicitor-general, Sir Richard Rich, his evidence 
and that of his companions on that celebrated visit to the T'ower, is totally 
omitted; with the result that More appears not only to make no answer te  . 
the fourth and most vital article of the indictment, but also to suffer the 
jury's verdict without an opportunity to make submissions on the evidence. 
This omission may have been deliberate, for many must havethought that, 
whereas Fisher suffered through Rich's treachery, More, in not dissimilar 
circumstances, was rightly not acquitted on Rich's evidence. T'he jury 
found for the Crown because they believed that More had said either the 
words alleged or words to that effect, and that his denials of the actual 
words were to no purpose, even if true. The legal arguments seemed to be 
the substantial part of the trial, and our author omitted the whole episode 
from motives of clarity and brevity as well, perhaps, as partiality towards 
More. Finally, our text suggests that More's motion in arrest of judgment 


1De Vocht, pp. 30, 32. L. and P. Hen. VIII, ix, no. 240. 

1Conrad Goclenius's correspondence with Erasmus on 10 Aug. and 28 Sept, 
seems conclusive (de Vocht, pp. 23-4). 

*Harpsfield, pp. 270-1. 

*Sir James Stephen was of this view. The opposite, represented, for example, by 
Chambers, in Harpsfield, p. 368, takes rather too general an impression from More’s 
defence. À practitioner's conjecture of the jury's reaction to the evidence of 
Southwell and Palmer (Roper, p. 91) would be more reliable. 
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was uttered after sentence: we can be sure that it was not,! and much of the 
point of what he said is lost if we assume the contrary. Here we must put 
the mistake down to our author's lack of acquaintance with the procedure 
as contrasted with the issues themselves, which he plainly understood very 
well. | i 


The points which the reconstructed text has to offer in correction of the 
versions and accounts derived from it are very numerous and can hardly be 
summarized here. Some are relatively small, but, in total, vary our impres- 
sion of the document significantly. Others are large, and examples will serve 
' to emphasize our good fortune in recovering it. 

I. The reference in para. 2 to ‘general law? in support of the proposition 
that silence by itself (in default of a statute touching the question) is no 
offence raises a question of Fundamental Law, and the court's reaction to 
this demurrer has great constitutional importance. 

2. In para. 3 the king's attorney (corresponding in general to our modern 
attorney-general) raises the argument that loyalty'älone commands expres- 
sion of opinion, and that therefore no statute is required to penalize silence. 
The answer is that loyalty cannot be consistent with treachery, that only a 
traitor would act contrary to. thé prince’s good, that a loyal subject must be 
a good man, and that in that capacity he will follow his conscience (which 
here has the Tudor width of meaning) and his spiritual welfare; and that 
therefore the objection is self-contradictory. 

3. We have referred to the omission of an essential component of the 
phrase in para. 5 relating to More's ànswer to Fisher's letter. Only in our 
text do the words 'and followed reason' appear. He advised Fisher to reply 
to the commissioners and all other questioners that he had long since dis- 
burdened his conscience, and in general to follow common sense and not 
incriminate himself by a straightforward denial of the supremacy. 

4. The text of G may well be better than the majority at the end of para. 5, 
80 that the plea is, at it would normally be, impersonal. But the matter is 
obscure. However it is so far plain that More's argument is to the law and 
not to the fact of the communication with Fisher in itself. 

5. Inpara. 6 the point of the argument, which More used in interrogation 
before the commissioners, in connexion with the 'two-edged sword’ is lost 
in the derivative versions. More is explaining that any (proposed) statute 
which placed the subject in a double jeopardy, in contrast to the proper 
exercise of the royal legislative power in support of the Church, would be 
contrary to Fundamental Law and void. This version of what More meant 
at the interrogation, and, it would seem, its pertinence, seem to have been 
accepted by the court, for the Crown did not proceed with the third article 
of the indictment. NE 

6. More's objection was to the king’s being made head of the ecclesiastical 
order. That he was head of the Church in England so far as the laity were 


'Harpsfield, pp. 192-3, based on Roper, p. 92. 
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concerned, and that he had by custom, usage, sufferance, and statute many 
prerogatives in respect of the jurisdictions and properties of the spirituality 
was admitted by all parties. The derivative and dependent versions blur 
slightly the exact substance of More's objection as stated in para. 8. 

7. "There are serious defects in the derivative and dependent versions in 
para. 9. *X had num tu . . . vis prudentior . . . esse. This represents, ' Do you 
make out (as your case) that you are wiser, etc. (surely you do not?)... 
'The case was being clarified by the court. In our existing sources other than 
G and N the question is made to lóok as if it were a reflection upon More's 
character as a man, instead of upon the quality of his argument. 

8. In para. 11 the P.N.L. and dependent versions misunderstand the 
force of planam facis. The duke of Norfolk is not saying, ‘Ah! There's your 
malice!’ He is commenting, ‘Your explanation here leaves attack upon the 
validity of the statute and commences to be a revelation of your own political 
biasses'. What More was ‘making plain’, he says, is his obstinate malice.” 
All questions of fact had already been settled by the verdict. 

J. DuNcaN M. DERRETT 


TEXT 


Harpsfield, Life and Deathof Sr. Thomas 
Moore(E.E.T.S. no. 186), pp. 258-66. 

1. Thomas Morus, nuper regni Britan- ‘Maistre Thomas Morus, nagueres 
nici Cancellarius, post carceris deten-', chancellier d'Angleterre, fut mene le 
tionem? quindecim mensium Calendis premier jour de Juillet, mil V° trente 


Reconstructed text 


Julii Anno M° CCCCC? XXXVS ad 

istratus ac judices ordinatos per 
Regem? fuit adductus. Quo praesente 
accusationes in ipsum publice recitatae 
sunt. Continuo dux Nortfordiae illum 
huiusmodi verbis allocutus est." Vides, 
More, te quidem hac ex parte? in 
Regiam Maiestatem graviter deliquisse. 


cinq, devant les juges deleguez par le 
Roy. Et apres que les charges et in- 
formations faictes a l'encontre de luy 
eurent este en 8a presence publiees, les 
seigneurs chancellier et duc de Norfort 
s’adresserent vers luy, disant ainsi: 
‘Vous voyez bien, M° Morus, que vous 
avez grandement erre contre la maieste 


1 We have independent evidence of what More did say. R. Moryson, Apomaxts 
Calumniarum (London, 1537-8), fo. 79v: ‘at memini quid Morus pro tribunali 
responderit, Angliam omnem contra se sentire, ceterum Galliam, Italiam, Hispan- 
iam, suas partes tutari.’ Roper (pp. 94—5) is much less precise. 

2 carcerem N. More was arrested 13 April 1534, and in the Tower on 17 April. 
Harpsfield, p: 342; Chambers, Thomas More, pp. 301 et seq. 


*1535 N. 
&ber regem ordinatos N. 


5 Note that there is no reference here to the chancellor, Sir Thomas Audley (later 
Lord Audley); it is true that both cannot have addressed More, and it is likely that 
the offer (whether sincere or not) was made by More's old friend and the king's 
confidant, Norfolk. The intrusion into the P.N.L. is perhaps due to the words 
magnifici viri at the commencement of More's answer, which may have seemed to 
require more than one person to whom an answer should have been addressed. 

5ex hac parte N. 
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Nichilominus tamen! de ipsius clemen- 
tia et benignitate confidimus, si poeni- 
tere volueris tuamque hanc temerariam 
opinionem, cui pertinacissime adhae- 
.sisti, in melium commutare, te delicti 
remissionem facile ab illo* consecu- 
turum. Cui Morus: Magnifici viri, 
maximas vobis gratias habeo, de per- 
quam? erga me benevolentia. Verum 
istud solum Deum E Maxi- 
mum oro, ut Ipsius adiutus ope, in hac 
mea rectas opinione ad mortem usque? 
perseverare valeam. Quantum autem 
ad accusationes, quibus oneror, attinet, 
vereor ne vel ingenium vel memoria vel 
verba ad explicationem sufficiant, cum 
non solum impediat articulorum pro- 
litas et magnitudo, verum? etiam 
diuturna in carcere detentio, necnon 
aegritudo debilitasque corporis, qui- 
bus? nunc sum affectus. 


2. Tum iussu magistratus allata? est 
sella, in qua cum resedisset hunc in 
modum sermonem  pfosecutus est. 
Quantum ad priorem partem accusa- 


tionis pertinet, quae habet me, quo: 


magis animi mei contra Regem malevo- 
lentiam ostenderem, in contentione de 
secundo eius matrimonio perpetuo 
obstetisse Serenissimae eius! Maie- 
stati, nichil habeo aliud!* respondere 
nisi quodantea?? dixi, videlicet quicquid 
in ea materia dixi! id me urgente con- 
scientia dixisse. Nec enim debebam 
necvolebam quidem!^Principem meum 
celare veritatem. Quod nisi fecissem 
hostem me illi, non fidelem ministrum 
exhibuissem. Ob quod peccatum (si 


Royalle. Ce neantmoings, nous espe- 
rons tant de sa clemence et benignite 
quesi voulez vous repentir et revocquer 
de vostre obstinee oppinion en laquelle 
vous avez si temerairement persiste, 
que vous obtiendrez grace et pardon.' 
À quoy respondit ledit Morus: ‘ Mes- 
seigneurs, je vous remercie tres affec- 
tueusement de vostre bonne volunte. 
Seullement je prie le Dieu tout puissant 
qu'il lui plaise me maintenir en ceste 
mienne juste oppinion, en sorte que 
je y puisse perseverer jusques a la mort. 
Et quant aux accusations dont l'on me 
charge, je doubte que ne l'entendement 
ne la memoire ne la parolle pourront 
satisfaire a y repondre, eu esgard a la 
prolixite et grandeur des articles, 
obstant aussi la longue detention de 
prison, la griefve maladie et debilitation 
que maintenant je seuffre.” 


Lors commandement fut faict qu'on 
luy apportast une chaize pour se seoir. 
Ce faict, il continua son propos en ceste 
maniere: ‘En tant que touche, deist-il, 
le premier article qui contient que 
pour monstrer ma malice contre le 
Roy, j'ay en la matiere de son second 
mariaige tousiours resiste contre sa 
serenissime maieste, autre chose ne 
veulx respondre fors que ce que j'en ay 
dit, c'est selon ma conscience, pour ce 
que je ne voullois et ne debvois celer 
verite a mon prince. Et si je ne l'avoys 
ainsi faict, je luy serois certainement 
traistre et desloyal. Depuis pour telle 
erreur, si cela se doibt nommer erreur, 
jay este condampne, mes biens con- 


ltantum C and *:, but apparently not #3. 
* ab illo omitted in N, C and apparently “3. 
35 vestra N; should we read vestra perquam ? 


* ope adiutus N. 5recta mea G. 
“usque ad mortem C. Tunde G. 
squa N, C. illata N, but not C. 
10:5 omitted i in N, C, and perhaps in ‘3. letus Sereniss. N. 
13 aliud habeo N. 
Sam antea N. 
A videlicet . . . dixi omitted by haplography in N, *1, *2, but not, apparently, in #3. 


15 quidem omitted in G. 
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tamen peccatum dici debet!) adiudica- 
tus sum perpetuis? carceribus, quibus 
iam totis XV? mensibus sum detentus, 
bonis meis praeterea fisco addictis. 
Solum ad praecipuum caput accusa- 
tionis respondebo.*^ Dicitis me com- 
meruisse poenam? quam infligit? sta- 
tutum in postremo? Procerum con- 
ventu factum, ex quo ego in custodia 
sum? detentus, eo quod malicioso 
falso ac infido animo laeserim Regiam 
Maiestatem et nomen et titulos et 
honorem et dignitatem quae illi in 
praedicto conventu seu Concilio con- 
sensu omnium fuerunt attributa, quo 
ille receptus est post Jesum Christum 
in supremum caput Ecclesiae Angli- 
canae; atque ante? omnia quod 1° mihi 
obiicitis me nichil aliud voluisse re- 
spondere Secretario Regis et Regiae 
Maiestatis honorabili Consilio,” quan- 
dol? me interrogabat quaenam esset 
mea de illo decreto sententia, quam!? 
(ex quo iam essem mundo mortuus) 
me huiusmodi rebus non occupare 


animum, sed tantum meditari de pas 
sione Domini Jesu Christi. Ad quod’ ' 


clare respondeo vobis huiusmodi meo 
silentio me morti adiudicari non 
licere, quoniam?! quidem neque ves- 
trum decretum neque quicquid est 
legum in toto orbe quemquam!" iure 
supplicio afficere possunt, nisi quis!? vel 
dicto vel facto crimen admiserit, cum!? 
silentio nulla? poena legibus sit consti- 
tuta. 


ldecet G. 


*Omitted in N, but not in *1, *2, or #3. 


3 quindecim N. 

5boenam commeruisse N. 
Tpromixo N. 

? autem G. 


10 quae G, N, but quod C and apparently #1. 


nouum G. 


fisquez, a perpetuelle prison, en laquelle 
jay desja este detenu par l'espace de 
quinze mois. Seullement je respondray 
au cas principal, sur ce que vous dictes 
que j'ay encouru la peine du statut faict 
au dernier parlement depuis que je suis 
prisonnier, pour autant que par malice, 
faulcement et traistrement, j'ay oste a la 
maieste du Roy son nom, son tiltre, son 
honneur et sa dignite, qui luy ont este 
octroyez par ledit parlement qui l'a 
receu suppreme chef en terre de l'eglise 
d'Angleterre soubz Jhesus Crist. Et 
premierement quant a ce que vous 
me opposez que je ne voullu respondre 
autre chose a monseigneur le secretaire 
du Roy et l'honnorable conseil de sa 
maieste, quant ilz me interroguerent 
que je sentois dudit statut, sinon que 
moy estant mort au monde, je ne 
pensois point en telles choses, mais 
seullement en la passion de Jhesus 
Crist, je vous diz que pour tel mien 
silence vostre statut ne me peult con- 
damner a mort: car ne vostre statut ne 


_ toutes les loix du monde ne punissent 


personne sinon pour avoir dict ou 
faict, et non pour ung semblable 
silence.’ 


4yespondeo G and (?) #3. 


Sinflixit G. 
8 fut G. 


Uconctlio N. 
respond N, 


2x Isis N adds a gloss: quippe addictus perpetuis carceribus; apparently present also 
in *3, for the Ordo reads (p. 151, ll. 88—9) utpote ad carcerem perhennem addictus. 
18 ob huiusmodi meum silentium ... adiudicare N. 


16 quum G. 
17 quaequem N quae quem NI. 
1? quasi N. 


18 Omitted in N. 
a ulla N. 
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3. Tum regius Procurator suscipiens 
sermonem, Huiusmodi, inquit, silent- 
ium certum aliquod indicium erat, 
nec! obscura significatio malignae ali- 
cuius cogitationis contra ipsum decre- 
tum, propterea quod singuli subiecti 
ut* fideles suo principi, interrogati 
sententiam super illo decreto, obli- 
gantur aperte et sine dissimulatione 
respondere, ipsum esse bonum ac 
sanctum. 


4. Tum Morus, At si, inquit, verum 
est quod ius commune habet,? Qui 
tacet consentire videlur, meum istud 
silentium plus approbavit vestrum 
statutum quam infirmavit. Quousque 
vero fidelis quisque tenetur et obligatur 
respondere, etc. respondeo multo 
magis ad officium boni viri et fidelis 
subditi pertinere ut suae conscientiae 
ac perpetuae saluti consulat et rectae 
rationis praescriptum sequatur, * quam 
ullius? alterius rei habeat rationem, 
propterea quod huiusmodi conscientia, 
qualis est mea, suo principi nullam 


praebet offensionem neque seditionem: .: 


excitat—ilud vobis asseverans, nulli 
mortalium meam conscientiam fuisse 
«pertam.? 


5. Quod autem in secunda parte ac- 
cusor contravenisse decreto et in ejus 
abolitionem esse machinatus, scriptis 
ad Episcopum Roffensem octonis? 
literis quibus illum contra vestrum 
decretum armaverim. Etiam atque 
etiam optarim illas literas publice 
fuisse recitatas. Sed quum (sicut vos 
dicitis) concrematae sunt per eundem 
Episcopum, ipse vobis ultro ipsarum 
argumenta commemorabo. In qui- 
busdam tractabantur res familiares 


let N. 

*ait G. 

Sillius G. 

* mea est N, but not C. 


À ce repplicqua le procureur du Roy, 
disant que tel silence estoit une 
demonstration et certain jugement 
d'une maligne pensee contre ledit 
statut, pour ce que tout subject fidelle 
et leal a la maieste, estant interrogue sur 
ledit statut, estoit tenu et oblige de 
respondre cathegoricquement et sans 
aucune dissimulation que tel statut 
estoit bon et sainct. 


"Certes, s’il est vray,’ respondit 
Morus, ‘ce que dit le droict commun, 
Qui tacet consentire videtur, mon silence 
a plus confirme vostre statut que 
contempne. Et en tant que vous dictes 
que tout fidelle subiect est tenu et 
oblige de respondre, je dy que, en 
matiere qui concerne la conscience, le 
subiect fidelle est plus oblige a sa 
conscience et a 80n ame qu'a chose de ce 
monde, pourveu que telle conscience 
comme est la mienne ne engendre 
scandalle ou sedition a son seigneur; 
vous asseurant que ma conscience ne 
8'est descouverte a personne vivante. 


* Quant au second article, ou il est dit 
que j'ay use et praticque contre ledit 
statut, escripvant huict paires de lettres 
al'evesque de Rochestre, et luy donnant 
conseil contre vostre statut, je desirerois 
merveilleusement que telles lettres fus- 
sentleuesen public. Mais puisque elles 
ont este bruslees par ledit evesque, ainsi 
que vous dictes, je veulx voluntairement 
en dire la substance. Le contenu de 
aucunes estoit de choses famillieres 
comme requeroit nostre ancienne amy- 


3 et Nr. 
*sequamur G. 


"illud . . . apertam omitted in G, and apparently in *5 also. 

8actionts N octo paria epistolarum (Expositio) is taken from the French. No doubt 
de Vocht is right in saying that the translator (rightly) believed it meant eight letters 
and not eight exchanges of correspondence (p. 45), but the matter 1s obscure. 


4 
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sicut nostra vetus consuetudo et ami- 
citia postulabat. Una ex illis responsum 
habebat ad ipsius epistolam,! qua scire 
desiderabat quonam modo respondis- 
sem in carcere cum primo? examinarer 
super dicto decreto. Cui respondi me 
meam  exonerasse conscientiam? et 
rationem esse secutum, idque ut et! 
ipse ageret admonebam. Haec fuit (ita 
mihi Deus sit propitius) mearum 
literarum sententia, nec ob illa debeo* 
per decretum vestrum quicquam 
morte® dignum commisisse? censeri. 


6. Quod vero ad tertium articulum 
attinet, qui continet me quum a senatu 
examinarer respondisse vestrum de- 
cretum simile esse gladio ancipiti, ut 
qui obtemperaret periclitaretur de 
salute animae, qui adversaretur amit- 
teret vitam; ac? eadem respondisse 
(sicut dicitis) Episcopum Roffensem, 
ex quo appareat hoc? inter nos de 
composito agi, utroque eodem modo 
respondente:1? ad eam partem!! accu- 
sationis respondeo me non simpliciter 
sed sub conditione esse locutum, vide- 
licet, si esset aliquod decretum!? simile 
gladio ancipiti, quonammodo quisquam 
hominum sibi possit? cavere ne in 
alterutram aciem incurrat? Porro quid 
responderit Episcopus Roffensis equ- 
idem ignoro, et fieri potest ut eodem 
modo responderit, sed illud non est^ 
factum ex ulla conspiratione, sed potius 


lepistolam habebat N. 
S 5rimum G after an erasure. 
* Omitted in N and C. 


tie. Une autre contenoit la responce a 
unesienne, par laquelleil me demandoit 
quoy et comment j'avois respondu en la 
Tour, a ma premiere examination, sur 
ledit statut, et je luy respondy que 
j'ávois informe ma conscience, et qu'il 
debvoit informer la sienne. Veritable- 
ment, je le prens sur mon ame, ce est le 
contenu des dites lettres, pour lesquel- 
les je ne puis par vostre statut estre 
condamne a la mort. 


‘Quant au tiers article, qui dit que 
moy estant examine par le conseil, je 
respondy que vostre statut estoit 
comme une espee tranchant des deux 
coustez, en sorte que celluy qui le 
vouldroit garder perdroit son ame, et 
qui y vouldroit contredire perdroit le 
corps, ce que a pareillement respondu, 
ainsi que vous dictes, ledit evesque de 
Rochestre, et que par cela il appert que 
nous nous estions recordez, je vous 
responds que je ne respondy que con- 
ditionnellement: c'est assavoir que si 
c’estoit ung tel statut comme une espee 
tranchant des deux coustez, comment se 
pourroit gouverner l'homme pour 
n'encourir l'un des deux perilz? En 
quelle maniere peult avoir respondu 
ledit evesque de Rochestre, je ne scay. 
S'il a respondu comme moy, cela s'est 
faict pour la conformite de nostre 


3 conscientiam exonerasse N. 


5debet G and perhaps *3 (Ordo, p. 153, ll. 134-5: atqui quid hic dignum capite ?); 


see p. 208, n. 3 and p. 211 above. 
5 morti G. 


7Omitted in G. The word, with consequential alterations to debet (?), may have 
been added by a reader unacquainted with the somewhat unusual sense of censert. 


*ad G. 
? haec N and C, but possibly not *3. 


1 So G and C (#3 is obscured), but Nr has respondere, corrected in the errata. 


ilea parte G. 


13 statutum N and C (wrongly, since decretum is used at the commencement of the 


paragraph), and *3 agreed with G. 


13 posset C, which is better Latin but apparently not the original reading. 


14 esse G. 
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, ex ingenii disciplinarumquet similitu- 
dine processit, Hoc autem pro certis- 
simo creditote me numquam contra 
decretum vestrum maliciose vel dixis- 
se aut* fecisse. Interim tamen fieri 
potuit ut multa de me ad concitandurn 
mihi odium apud? Regiam Maiestatem 
depravate ac maliciose sint Prolata.‘ 
7. His dictis continuo XII® viri de 
more gentis Britannicae per ministrum 
publicum sunt vocati, quibus data sunt 
capita accusationis ut dispicerent ac 
iudicarent, an Morus maliciose contra 
decretum peccasset.6 Qui sedentes 
prope quarta horae parte? delibera- 
tione inter se habita, ut redierunt in 
conspectum principum ac judicum de- 
legatorum, rogati ecquid sentirent de 
reo, responderunt GYLTHI,® quod 
lingua Britannica sonat condemnandus, 
aut dignus? morte. 


8. Mox Cancellarius pronunciavit sen- 
tentiam iuxta formulam nuperrimi 
decreti. Quibus peractis Morus!? sic 


orsus est loqui. Quando, inquit, morti 
sum adiudicatus, rectene an secus novit 


Deus, ad exonerandam meam consci- 
entiam libere vobis super vestro decreto 
verba faciam, meque totis septem annis 
affirmo omni studio in cognitione huius 
argumenti! incubuisse nec tamen 
reperisse apud ullum probatum Eccle- 
siae doctorem aut posse aut debere 
quemquam hominum?? prophanum ca- 
put esse ordinis ecclesiastici. 

let disciplinarum N et doctrinae C. 

!vel N and C. The usage vel.. 


entendement et doctrine, et non pour 
nous estre recordez. Et me croyez que 
je ne feiz et ne diz oncques chose 
malicieusement contre vostre dit statut. 
Mais bien peult estre que malicieuse- 
ment l'on a rapporte de moy a la bonne 
grace du Roy.’ 


Alors furent appelez par ung huissier 
douze hommes selon la coustume du 
pais, et leurs furent bailez lesdits articles 
affin qu'ilz advisassent et jugeassent si 
ledit M° Thomas Morus avoit mali- 
cieusement contrevenu audit statut ou 
non. Lesquelz, apres se estre retirez 
ung quart d'heure, retournerent devant 
les princes et juges ordinaires, et pro- 
noncerent “Gylti c'est a dire con- 
dampne ou digne de mort. 


Incontinent fut son arrest prononce 
par monseigneur le chancellier jouxte 
et selon la teneur de la nouvelle loy. 
Cela faict, ledit Morus commença a 
parler en ceste maniere: *Or, puisque 
je suis condampne, voire et Dieu scait 
comment, je veulx librement parler de 
vostre statut pour descharger ma con- 
science, Et diz qu'il y a sept ans que 
jay estudie ceste matiere, mais je n'ay 
leu en aucun docteur approuve de 
l'Eglise que ung temporel puisse et 
doibve estre chef de la spiritualite.' 


. Gut is reported from Quintilian, ix. 2, 18 (he has 


comparable usages elsewhere) and Juvenal, iii. 120: it is therefore a humanist's 


treasure. 


*ad G. It is impossible to determine which is right. 

*perlata C. This is much better Latin (in view of the context) but its appearance 
in C alone prevents our accepting it. Moreover, the words ac maliciose are omitted 
in C, which shows that the clause had suffered damage (perhaps in *2 ?). The Ordo 


does not help, as it uses defero. 
5 duodecim N. 
‘parte horae N. 
* dignus est G and *2. 


"N prints studio in huius argumenti studio (1) and C paraphrases. 


Speccavisset N. 

5 oiltez G. 

1? Morus denuo G. 

#3 seems to have 


had the same as N, for the Ordo (p. 157, ll. 182-3) reads quibus in studio huiusmodi 


rerum diligentissime versatus sum. 


12 hominem N. 
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9. Hic Cancellarius interrupto eius 
sermone, Numtu, inquit, vis prudentior 
ac religiosior esse quam omnes Epis- 
copi, tota nobilitas et universus populus 
regi et regrio! subiectus ? 


10. Cui Morus, Pro uno Episcopo qui 
facit vobiscum mihi sunt facile? cen- 
tum, idque ex eorum numero qui relati 
sunt inter divos.? Ac pro uno concilio* 
ac decreto vestro, quod quale? sit Deus 
Optimus Maximus novit, mecum sunt 
omnia conciliat generalia quae intra 
mille retro annos sunt celebrata. Et 
pro uno regno mecum sentit regnum 
Franciae omniaque regna orbis 
Christiani. 

II. Tum dux Nortfordiae interloquens, 
Nunc, inquit, More, planam? facis 
animi tui obstinatam maliciam. At 
Morus, Quod dico, inquit, necessitate 
cogente dico. Volo erim exonerare 
conscientiam meam,? nec animam de- 
gravare, Huius rei Deum qui est 
scrutator cordium, testem invoco. 


I2. Praeterea illudque? addo, vestrum 
decretum perperam esse factum, quo- 
niam!? ex professo iurastis numquam 


A l'heure luy fut son propos inter- 
rompu par ledit seigneur chancellier, 
qui luy dit: ‘M° Morus, vous voullez 
estre estime plus saige et de meilleure 
conscience que tous les evesques, toute 
la noblesse et universellement tout le 
Royaulme.' 


À quoy respondit Morus: ' Millord, 
pour ung evesque que vous avez de 
vostre oppinion, j'en ay de sainctz plus 
de cent de la mienne; et pour ung vostre 
parlement, Dieu scait quel, j'ay tous les 
conciles generaulx depuis mille ans; 
et pour ung royaulme, j'ay la France 
et tous les autres royaulmes de la 
chrestiente.’ 


Lors ledit duc de Norfort luy dist: 
‘A ceste heure, Morus, on veoit bien 
clairement vostre malice.’ Ledit Morus 
respondit: ' Millord, ce que je diz, c'est 
par necessite, et pour la declaration de 
ma conscience et satisfaction de mon 
ame, et de ce faire j'en appelle Dieu a 
tesmoing, qui est seul scrutateur des 
cueurs humains.' 


"Et diz davantage que vostre ordon* 
nance est mal faicte, car vous avez 
faict profession et jure de ne faire 


lregno est G. The variant videri for esse (which spoils the sense, but is easier to 
grasp) was evidently very old, for it was present in *1, *2, and #3. As #3 is normally 
close to G (so far as we can tell from the Ordo) this divergence is striking. 


3 facile sunt N. 
3 inter divos relati sunt N. 
* consilio, consilia G. 


* male Nx corrected in errata. C correctly reads quale, but, in company with *1 
and #3, omits ac decreto vestro, and presumably *2 omitted them. 'This was a serious 
corruption, as More's comment was not upon the parliament (as has naturally been 
supposed: see the lengthy, but it seems unnecessary, comments in Harpsfield, 
pp. 350-2), for that would be a scandalous remark (however natural, according to 
a certain view), but upon the famous statute itself. 

spalam Ni. *3 and G have the obviously correct reading : what More is explaining, 
says the duke, is not the statute's faults but his own bias. C is misled by the Expositio 
and copies its perspicue liquet, coming ultimately from the P.N.L., which may have 
read palam in *1. 

obst. an. tui nequiciam Ni obstinandam an. tui nequ. N. 

5 meam exon. consc. N. 


* hoc quoque N. luum G. 
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quicquam facere! contra Ecclesiam, 
quae in toto orbe Christiano est sola? 
integra et indivisa. Ac vos soli nullam 
habetis potestatem statuendi quicquam 
absque reliquorum Christianorum con- 
sensu, quod sit contra unitatem et con- 
cordiam religionis Christianae. Sed 
nonignorocur me morti adiudicaveritis. 
Illa unica causa est quod nolui superi- 
oribus annis? consentire in secundum 
Regis matrimonium. 

13. Sed tamen magna mihi‘ spes est in 
clementia ac bonitate divina, 5 quemad- 
modum? Sanctus Paulus legitur perse- 
cutus? divum Stephanum, qui tamen 
nunc? unanimes in coelo agunt, sic 
nos? omnes quamquam in hac vita 
dissentiamus,!? tamen in alia cum per- 
fecta charitate consensuros. Oro ita- 
quel! Deum Optimum Maximum, ut 
Regem tueatur, conservet ac salvum 
faciat ac illi'? salubre consilium sup- 
peditet. 


14. Cum vero iam peracto iudicio 
Morus in carcerem denuo abduceretur, 
priusquam ad carcerem?? esset perven- 
tum! una filiarum eius nomine Marga- 
reta per medium satellitum ac stipato- 
rum turbam ruens, flagrans immodico 


Jamais chose contre l'eglise, laquelle 
est en toute la chrestiente une seulle 
et integre, non divisee, et vous seulz 
n'avez auctorite quelconque, sans le 
consentement des autres chrestiens, de 
faire loy ou acte de parlement contre 
ladite unyon de la chrestiente. Je scay 
bien pour quelle cause m'avez con- 
dampne. Est ce pour ce que je ne 
voullu jamais par cy davant consentir a 
la matiere du mariaige du Roy; 


mais j'espere bien tant en la divine 
bonte et misericorde que ainsi que 
sainct Pol, comme il est escript en sa 
vie, persecuta tousiours sainct Estienne, 
et que maintenant ilz sont amys en pa- 
radis, ainsi nous tous, combien que nous 
ayons discord en ce monde, en l'autre 
nous serons ensemble uniz avec par- 
faicte charite. Et sur ce point je prie 
Dieu qu'il veuille saulver et garder le 
Roy, et luy donner bon conseil.’ 


Ainsi que l'on ramenoit ledit Morus 
en la grosse Tour, l'une de ses filles, 
nommee Marguerite, avant qu'il en- 
trast dedans ladite 'Tour, se gecta au 
meileu de la tourbe des archers et 
satalites, esprise et vaincue d'une 


1numquam . . . facere omitted in G. There is room for doubt whether G’s text is 


not better. 
2una sola G. 
3 sup. annis nolui N. 
1 mihi magna N. 


5 divina clem. ac bonit. G. The reading of N is here to be preferred. G’s reading, 
which was evidently in *2 and *3, misled the author of the Ordo and has misled others, 
and although it may have been the original is not printed here, because the order of 
words in N gives the sense: ‘of the Ring's clemency (cf. para. 1 above) I require 
nothing, but of God's . . .' 

ê quod quemadmodum N. The grammar of this sentence is best not scrutinized too 
closely. 

eee fuisse Nr, persequutus fuisse N: an attempt to improve upon the 
grammar. 

* Omitted in N. C reads tam. ?vos G. 

10 dissentimus N. 

Loroque N. 

illique N. 

13 As elsewhere *1, *2, and *3 give the correct location, Turrim. It is impossible 
to be sure whether the original had this word. 

M berventus G. 


Q 
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desiderio parentis,! nulla habita ratione 
nec suj nec loci publici nec circum- 
stanciurh, vix tandem ad patrem perru- 
pit, ibique collum eius amplexa mise- 
rando fletu suum extremum dolorem 
est testata.? Cumque ilum iam ali- 
quanto temporis intervallo arctissime 
constringeret dolore omnem viam 
vocis praecludente, pater permissu 
satellitum eam hoc modo est conso- 
latus: Margareta, esto animo forti, 
nec te excrucies amplius: ita visum est 
Deo. Iamdudum nosti animi mei 
archana omnia. Inde patre ferme? X 
vel XII passibus abducto? rursus 
occurrit? iterum collum patris amp- 
lexa. Ibi Morus, nullis emissis lach- 
rimis nulla vultus aut animi pertur- 
batione, hoc tamen dixit: Vale, et 
Deum pro salute animae meae de- 
precare. 


15. Die nonarum Julii? fuit capite 
truncatus in magno campo qui est ante 
Regiam, ac pauca priusquam obtrun- 
caretur loquebatur tantummodo rogans 
circumstantem multitudinem, ut pro 
eo in hac vita deprecaretur, ipse 
vicissim in alia vita intercederet pro 
illis. 


extreme doulleur et vexation paternelle, 
sans avoir aucun respect a l'assistence 
ne au lieu public, et saillit au col de son 
dit pere, et par quelque espace de temps 
le tint estroictement embrasse, sans 
pouvoir dire aucune parolle. Et apres 
son trescher pere, par la permission 
desdits archers, luy dist pour la con- 
soler: ‘Marguerite, ayez pascience, ne 
vous tourmentez plus. Ce est la volunte 
de Dieu. Longtemps a que vous avez 
congneu le secret de mon cueur.' Puis 
elle, estant esloignee de luy comme de 
dix ou douze pas, de rechef retourna le 
ravyr au col; a laquelle ledit pere ne dist 
autre chose, sans espandre larmes et 
sans mutation de visaige et de parler, 
sinon qu'elle priast Dieu pour son ame. 


Le mercredi ensuyvant il fut decapite 
en la grant place qui est devant ladite 
Tour, et parla peu avant l'execution. 
Seullement pria les assistans qu'ilz 
priassent Dieu pour luy par deça, et que 
autre part il prieroit pour eulx. 


lpatris N and C. Here again *3 supports G. 


2 detestata NI corrected in errata. 

3 stringeret G. 

* consolata G, consolatus est N. 
5Omitted in N and apparently in *3. 
* decem vel duodecim N. 

" abducta (?) *3. 

S accurrit N and (?) *3. 


° Inde quinto nonas eiusdem mensis N. The execution took place on the 6th, which 
was a Tuesday (Harpsfield, p. 266). The nones may be the 5th or the 7th according 
to the month in question, and it was the habit at this period to write quinto nonas 
or sexto nonas for the sth and 6th of a month where the nones occurred on the 7th. 
C reads septimo die Julii following the Expositio, which follows the P.N.L. date, 
Wednesday. All the dependent versions read Wednesday (see Harpsfield, p. 352). 
But when Goclenius wrote to Erasmus on 10 Aug. 1535 (see de Vocht, p. 24) he 
used the then correct phrase sexto nonas, and thus showed that he knew the correct 
date of the execution. How the mistake first arose is a mystery. Chapuys said the 
sth (L. and P. Hen. VIII, viii, no. 1019, dated rr July). Roper himself suggests 
the 8th or later (p. 99, 1. 10)! Harpsfield corrects him (p. 201, l. ro). Did our 
author write d. i. a[nt]e non. ? 
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16. Postremo illos sedulo! hortabatur, 
orabatque, ut Deum pro Rege depre- 
carentur, ut illi velit largiri rectum 
consilium, et mentem bonam, palam 
protestans ac denuncians se mori eius 
fidelem ministrum, in primis tanien 
Dei Omnipotentis. 


4 
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Apres les exhorta, et supplia tres 
instamment qu'ils priassent Dieu pour. 
le Roy, affin qu'il luy: vo ist donner 
bon conseil, protestant qu'il mouroit 
son bon serviteur et. de Dieu pre- 
mierement. 


"t 


The Commons Division on ‘No Peace without 


Spain’, 7 December I71I 


THE parliament of 1710-13, in common with most of Anne’s parliaments, 

appears to have left us with little detailed record of the voting habits of its 
members in either House. So far, complete division-lists have come to light 
for only one division in this parliament: that of 18 June 1713 in the house of 
commons on the bill to ratify the Treaty of Commerce with France.? And 
while the information these lists supply is obviously of great value, the 
occasion in question, one on which some eighty Tory members voted with 
the Whigs against the Oxford ñ ministry, can fairly be described as exceptional. 

It was, after all, the only major division which went against the government 
in the house of commons'in the whole period of Harley’s administration 
between 1710 and 1714; and the issues at stake (not merely the future of 
-Dritain's staple industry but, indirectly, of British foreign policy and of the 
Protestant Succession as well) hardly represented a “standard” test of party 
loyalties.? 

Now, however, the lists for June 1713 can besupplemented by a document 
from the duke of Portland's collection of Harley Papers, on loan to the British 
Museum: not a complete division-list, unfortunately, but at any rate half 
of one. Among a bundle of miscellaneous papers in Portland Loan 29 is one 
in Lord Oxford’s own hand, endorsed ‘Voters, Dec 7, 1711'.* It contains 
the names of the hundred and six M.P.s who, after the Queen’s Speech 
announcing the imminence of a general peace conference, voted in favour of 
Robert Walpole’s amendment to the Address: *. . . not doubting but effectual 
care will be taken to prevent the Kingdom of Spain and the West Indies from 
remaining in the possession of a Prince of the House of Bourbon’. In other 

lardentissime N. - 

? For the several versions of this division in print, see ante, xiv (1936—7), 35—6. 

* By comparison, for instance, with such issues as the attack on Walpole in Jan. 
1712, election petitions heard at the Bar of the House or, in the next parliament, the 
Schism Bill. 


*[ am much indebted to the duke of Portland for his permission to print, and 
comment on, this document. 
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words, it tells us which of the members present (and only three-fifths of the 
House was present)! still supported the previous ministry's policy of “No 
Peace without Spain'. Even without the two hundred and thirty-two names 
of those who supported the government in this same division the list is still 
of considerable interest, not least in the light it throws on the state of the 
Tory party, both at the time of the division and in the remaining years of 
Anne's reign. 

The occasion was, of course, one of crucial importance to the ministry 
and to the opposition. Ever since the Franco-British peace preliminaries had 
been signed on 27 September 1711, at a time when parliament was in recess, 
a political storm of the first magnitude had been brewing. Fortified by the 
anger of Britain’s Dutch and German allies, the Whig leaders, acting in con- 
junction with the duke of Marlborough and his friends and with the Hano- 
verian envoy, Bothmar, had launched a powerful and hostile campaign 
against the proposed settlement and the government which was responsible 
for it. The campaign was designed to reach its peak when parliament 
reassembled for its second session early in December and the opposition 
made no secret of its object, nothing less than the destruction of the Oxford 


The key to the situation was the house of lords. There the ministry's 
majority had always been slender and it now seemed likely to be rubbed out 
altogether by the defection of a group of moderate Whig peers, men whose 
nominal allegiance Oxford had so far held by allowing them to hold on to 
their offices or pensions. The threat of defeat in the Upper House was all 
the more serious in view of Lord Nottingham’s decision to oppose the peace 
and his recent pact with the Whigs; no one could say with any certainty how 
many Tory votes Nottingham might carry with him. In contrast with its 
situation in the Lords, the ministry’s position in the Commons was utterly 
impregnable as long as the October Club behaved itself. With the country 
gentlemen crowding the Tory benches and seemingly determined on the 
achievement of an early peace, the opposition could not hope for more here 
than a brave show of defiance. This, at least, the Whigs produced. They 
were helped by the fact that the ministers, despite their massive paper 
majority, seemed strangely apprehensive and allowed themselves to be forced 
on to the defensive at the very start of the debate. Perhaps they were still not 
wholly sure which way the October Men would jump at the beginning of this 
new session; perhaps the shadow of events in the Lords affected their 
confidence. Whatever the explanation, they resorted at the outset to slightly 
dubious constitutionalist arguments in an attempt to side-track discussion 
off the merits of the settlement itself (claiming, for instance, that the Com- 
mons, unlike the Lords, did not have the right of counsel on foreign policy 
without a direct request from the Crown for advice) and so presented their 
opponents with the initiative. The rest of the five-hour debate was domin- 
ated by a verbal duel between St. John and Sir Peter King, the able Whig 


1For reasons discussed below. 
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lawyer and future lord chancellor, in which the secretary of state was, for 
once, worsted.1 | 


Nevertheless, the result of the subsequent division was always a foregone 
conclusion; and this is one reason, no doubt, why the House was not 
exceptionally full, at least not by the time the vote was taken.? An attendance 
of three hundred and thirty-eight members, excluding tellers, was not large 
for an occasion of such significance. It fell 126 short, for instance, of the 
number voting on the danger to the Protestant Succession on 15 April 1714? 


l'l'here is a good account of the debate in the report of L'Hermitage to the States- 
General, 11 Dec. 1711, London (British Museum, Add. MS. 17677EEE, fos. 
391-2). See also George Baillie, M.P., to Lord Polwarth, 8 Dec. 1711 (H [istorical] 
M[anuscripts] C[ommission], Polwarth MSS., i. 2-3). 

For a discussion of the constitutional issues involved see Professor M. A. Thom- 
son, ‘Parliament and foreign policy, 1689-1714’, History, xxxviii (1953), 234-43. 
Although the right of the Commons to be consulted in the conduct of foreign policy 
had been conceded by the Crown since the conflicts of 1701, L’ Hermitage’s account 
of the peace debate suggests that, even by 1711, some T'ory members still had quite 
genuine doubts about the propriety of giving unsolicited advice. For instance, 
Charles Eversfield, member for Sussex and a leading Octobrist, declared his inten- 
tion to vote against the amendment ‘ par respect pour la Reine .. . Sa Majesté n'ayant 
demandé leur avis’. Professor Thomson points out that twenty peers registered a 
protest against Nottingham’s amendment in the Lords on 8 Dec. 1711, on the ground 
that it was unconstitutional even for the Upper House to tender advice on such 
matters without a request from the queen. 

*A feature of the previous session of 1710-11, revealed by the divisions in the 
Commons’ Journals, had been a distinct falling-off in the attendance of members by 
contrast with the parliament of 1708-10, where the majority supporting the govern- 
ment in the Lower House was not, at first, so large as to deprive the opposition of a 
reasonable hope of success. Such a decline does seem to be associated with the 
unparalleled size of the Tory majority returned in 1710. Where it is possible to make 
fairly accurate comparisons between corresponding occasions in the two parliaments, 
the numbers attending and voting in 1710-11 are, with few exceptions, noticeably 
down on the figures for 1708-9. To take one test of party strength common to the 
early stages of both parliaments: the vote on the opposition motion to determine 
election cases by ballot at the request of any member. On 22 Nov. 1708 347 members 
voted on this motion (the first division of this parliament). On 9 Dec. 1710 only 286, 
other than the tellers, were in the House when a vote was taken on this same motion, 
even though the new parliament had already been assembled for a fortnight (C.7., 
xvi. 7, 429). Attendances on disputed election business followed a similar pattern, 
though the margin of difference here was normally nearer 40 than 60. Cf. English 
Historical Documents, VIII, 1660-1714, ed. Andrew Browning (1953), app. iii, p. 
957, which shows an average fall in numbers, over the 1710-11 session as a whole, 
of 56 per division, i.e. of over 20 per cent, compared with the final session of the 
preceding parliament. | 

The massive attendance on 15 April 1714 is not recorded in the Commons’ Journals, 
but see Abel Boyer, The Political State of Great Britain, April 1714, confirmed by 
Bromley’s letter to Lord Strafford, 16 April 1714, Whitehall (B.M., Add. MS. 31139, 
fo. 114). Admittedly a muster of over 400 was a rarity confined to such occasions as 
the Succession debate of 1714, the Almanza debate of Feb. 1708 or the Marlborough 
debate of Jan. 1712. But from the time the Scottish members entered the House to 
the end of the reign a ‘full House” meant in practice at least 350 present. On the 
evidence of the Journals alone this total was achieved, often easily surpassed, over a 
score of times in the period 1707-14. 


see 
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and this rather makes nonsense of the lord treasurer's own contention, on 
the day after the Peace division, that ‘the faction [i.e. the Whigs] had not 
left one behind them’ and had made ‘their utmost effort” in the house of 
commons.! In fact, when Oxford's list is examined in detail, it is found not 
to include about 45 English and Welsh members who normally voted with 
the opposition, in addition to a few Scottish M.P.s, while the government 
tally of 232 votes represented approximately three-fifths of potential Tory 
strength in the House. Apart from a natural feeling on the part of many 
members that their attendance was not imperative, the very date of the 
debate of 7 December 1711 offers a further clue to the number of absentees. 
It took place on the very first day of a new session, in mid-winter and, above 
all, less than three weeks before Christmas. At any time country members 
on both sides were notoriously slow in coming up, and with seasonal 
festivities in the offing representatives from the distant western and northern 
counties were naturally reluctant to make a double journey in the space of a 
fortnight.2 Most of the absentees on the opposition side were, indeed, 
independent backbenchers or ‘Country Whigs’ from the remoter con- 
stituencies: men like Daniel Wilson (Westmorland), Sir William Robinson 
(York), John Morgan (Monmouthshire), Richard Vaughan (Carmarthen), 
Sir John Cope (Tavistock) and a score or so of others. Illness or unavoidable 
absence abroad accounted for several more, among them such notables as 
Cadogan and Stanhope.? Superficially the most surprising thing about the 
names not listed, however, is that they include seven Whigs who were 
regular disciples of the Juntot; but the fact that the main opposition 
offensive was mounted in the house of lords, where all the Junto lords sat 
themselves, suggests that one should not deduce too much from an incom- 
plete muster of their supporters in the Commons. ° 
To concentrate merely on the names missing from Oxford's list, however, 
is to ignore much the most significant feature of the document. It is the 
names of the voters themselves which really deserve the closest attention; 
and more particularly, the quite unexpected presence among the hundred 
and eight* opponents of the peace of as many as eleven Tory ‘rebels’. The 
members in question are John Aislabie, M.P. for Ripon, John Bromley 
(Cambridgeshire), Sir Richard Farrington (Chichester), Henry Cornwall 


lOxford to Lord Strafford, 8 Dec. 1711, London. Letters and Correspondence 
of... Bolingbroke, ed. G. Parke (1798), ii. 49. (Hereafter referred to as Bolingbroke 
Correspondence.) 

3 Ibid. 

* Cadogan was in the Low Countries, Stanhope still a prisoner-of-war. Illness 
almost certainly explains the absence of Henry lreton (Tewkesbury) and John 
Cholmley (Southwark). Both died soon afterwards. 

1]1f the ageing Lord Edward Russell can still be included in this category. The 
others were Sir Edmund Denton, Sir Roger Hill, Sir Richard Sandford, Harry 
Mordaunt, John Yorke and Thomas Wylde. Another absentee, Sir William St. 
Quintin, had formerly associated with the Junto Whigs but had recently quarrelled 
with Wharton; in any case he was in Dublin when parliament reassembled. 

5'The list includes two tellers as well as 106 voters. 
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(Weobley), Sir Edmund Bacon (Thetford), George (later Sir George) 
Downing (Dunwich), Joseph Erle (Bristol), George England (Great Yar- 
mouth), Lord Finch (Rutland), Thomas Pitt (Old Sarum) and Thomas 
Webb (Devizes).+ The first three had sat in the previous parliament as 
Tories and Henry Cornwall had represented Weobley in the same interest 
from 1702 to 1708." Of the remaining seven, all new members, Pitt was a 
member of the October Club in 1711 (as were Aislabie, Bromley, Downing 
and Erle), Bacon had come into Sir Thomas Hanmer’s seat at Thetford 
at a by-election in December 1710, while the other five had all fought 
Whig opponents at the previous general election. 

For eleven Tory members to divide against their party on such a vital 
question as that of ‘No Peace without Spain’, some powerful incentive 
must presumably have existed. The first explanation that springs to mind 
is that they may have gone over to the Whigs along with Nottingham. Yet 
out of the whole number only Finch had any close connexion with the 
renegade earl. Indeed one of the striking features of the list as a whole is 
the conspicuous absence of Nottingham’s once-numerous personal follow- 
ing, with the single exception of his son and heir. His nephew Heneage 
Finch is not there, nor his son-in-law Sir Roger Mostyn; Mostyn’s Flintshire 
and Cheshire connexions—Hanmer, Bunbury and Shakerley—are absen- 
tees, as are many more of Nottingham’s erstwhile clients like Hedges, John 
Sharpe (son of the archbishop of York), Lord Barrymore, William Harvey 
and the Berties. The picture corresponds very closely, in fact, with that in 
the house of lords where; on 7 December, Nottingham’s closest allies, even 
his brother Guernsey, were reluctant to side with him. But if the other ten 

' rebels were not Nottinghamites, what were they? Was their defection just 
ean isolated incident, explicable perhaps on the grounds of personal pique? 
Certainly it would be possible to place this construction on the action of one 
of the ten, Henry Cornwall, whose ambitions for office had not been 
gratified by his kinsman, Lord Oxford, and who may well have felt some 
disgruntlement in consequence.* But there is little in the record of the 


1'The fact that the list is in alphabetical order of constituencies makes it possible 
to distinguish between the member for Devizes and his namesake, Alderman Thomas 
Webb, who was M.P. for Gloucester. 

3There can be no doubt of the previous allegiance of Aislabie, Bromley and 
Cornwall. The first had actually held office as a lord of the admiralty since Oct. 1710. 
Sir Richard Farrington is classed as a Tory in the list of members elected in 1710 
which appears in B.M., Stowe MS. 223 ( Hanover Papers), fo. 453, though his voting 
record in the poran Sacheverell divisions of the previous winter is not at all clear. 
Some lists show him as an opponent of the Doctor; others (e.g. Bodleian Library, 
MS. Carte 129, fos. 427 et seq.) as a supporter. His election for Chichester in 1710 
was subsequently confirmed, after a petition, by a Tory house of commons (C. J., 
xvii. 136—7). 

*Boyer, The Political State of Great Britain, Feb. 1712. 

4A letter from Cornwall to Oxford in B.M., Portland Loan 131 (undated, but from 
internal evidence very probably written in late June 1712) does suggest that his 
transgression the previous December was something of an isolated gesture. Had he 
opposed the ministry with any uua in the meantime it seems unlikely that, 
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remainder to suggest a purely temporary deviation. Six of the nine also 
voted against the government in the division on the Commerce Bill in June 
1713 and were soon after classified by a contemporary pamphlet either as 
‘Whimsical Tories’ or even as plain Whigs.! The remaining three, Bacon, 
Downing and England, have no voting record in 1713-14, but there are 
clear indications from other sources that their allegiance to the government 
after 1711 was, at best, suspect.? 

Is it possible, then, that the deep split within the T'ory party in the house 
of commons between the ‘ Whimsicals’ or ‘Hanoverian Tories’ and the rest 
had its beginnings much earlier than is usually thought and that Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, though the most important of the rebels by 1713-14, was not by 
any means the first? Certainly evidence exists that would justify our estab- 
lishing some connexion between the defections of 1711 and the emergence 
of ‘Hanoverian Toryism’ as a disruptive force within the party: evidence 
which suggests that the decision of nine Tories unconnected with Notting- 
ham to vote with the opposition in the division of 7 December reflected, not 
so much disapproval of the peace preliminaries as such, but rather fears for 


in the summer of 1712, he would have discussed with some confidence his prospects 
of becoming the new master of the queen's household or referred to the ' favrable 
anser’ his initial application had received from the Treasurer and Lord Shrewsbury. 
Unfortunately one cannot be sure, since Cornwall was not, in fact, given office, did 
not vote in the key division of 18 June 1713 and was not re-elected the following 
autumn. 

1A Letter from a Member of the House of Commons relating to the Bill of Commerce 
(printed by J. Baker, 1713), publishing the division-list for 18 June 1713, classifies 
Aislabie, Bromley, Webb and Erle as * Whimsicals', Farrington and Pitt as ‘Whigs’. 
While it ‘would be unwise to refine too much on the distinction implied (a document, 
which affixes the label‘ Whig’ to a veteran Tacker like Nathaniel Herne (Dartmouth), 
or to a Tory squire such as Thomas Lewis (Winchester), is obviously not wholly 
reliable), it is possible that the two so-called ‘Whigs’ had become regular members 
of the opposition by 1713. 

The session of 1714 provides evidence of the continuing recalcitrance of three of 
the ‘Whimsicals’ and'of Pitt—F arrington and Webb having stood unsuccessfully 
at the general election of the previous autumn. All four voted against the expulsion 
. of Richard Steele. Moreover, a carefully-compiled, annotated, list of Anne's last 
`- house of commons, written in 1715, describes not only Pitt but Aislabie now as a 

‘Whig’, while Bromley and Erle are each classified as ‘un Whig qui votera souvent 
avec les ‘Torys ', à designation which identified them more firmly with the opposition 
than most ‘Whimsicals’. (Lincolnshire Archives Office, Worsley MSS. 1, fos. 3, 22, 
35,39. The Worsley lists, along with other family papers, are on loan from the earl 
of Yarborough, who has most kindly allowed me to make use of them.) 

The one-time Octobrist, Downing, was significantly being labelled a Whig by 
the Tory Post-Boy at the time of the 1713 election and he is similarly described in 
the Worsley lists (fo. 27). England’s re-election for Yarmouth in 1713 was also at 
first described by the Post-Boy as a Whig success, though this was later corrected. 
. The Worsley lists are probably more accurate in classifying him as ‘un Tory qui 
pourroit souvent voter avec les Whigs’ (fo. 17). They apply the same label to Bacon, 
whose election for Thetford in the previous parliament indicates a likely connexion 
with Sir Thomas Hanmer, the ‘Hanoverian Tory’ leader from the summer of 
1713. 
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the Hanoverian Succession aroused by the actual conduct of the peace 
negotiations. We know, for instance, that some Tories had begun both to 
experience and to express serious qualms about the future of the Protestant 
Succession by the early winter of 1711-12. How many shared this anxiety 
it is impossible to say; but they were numerous enough to cause the ministry 
some concern. Furthermore, their fears were perfectly understandable, for 
the government's whole policy of separate negotiations with the country 
which sheltered the Pretender, together with the dubious instruments 
employed in furthering it, bad implications for the future to which the non- 
Jacobites in the party could not, even at this stage, be wholly blind or 
indifferent. 

Naturally it was the possible effect of such misgivings on the balance of 
forces in the house of lords which most perturbed the Cabinet. 'I am so 
sensible of your observation on the would-be King', wrote Earl Poulett to 
Oxford in November 1711, ‘that I own to you I am a great deal concerned 
how your numbers may answer in our House, for I think the Queen's 
enemies at present generally understand one another much better than her 
friends and servants.’ At the same time, this lack of ‘understanding’ 
among government supporters on the basic issue of the Succession, which 
Poulett so deplored, was clearly not confined to the Upper House. On 1 3 
November an active and well-informed Scottish M.P., reporting from 
London on the government’s decision to postpone the opening of the new 
session, added these significant comments on current Tory feeling in the 
Commons: | 


. .. its thought that the prorogation is to prepare the members to give countenance 
to the peace as safest for the ministry; but if the Tories are against it, as ’tis said 
many of them are, it wont be easy... ’tis said the Pretender is at bottom. The Earl 
of Persey’s [Jersey’s] having set the peace on foot and Priors’ being employ’d in it, 
who were thought no enemies to the Pretender, together with the Jacobites being 
so uppish, gives rise to peoples’ fears.? " 


Nor did such anxieties afflict only the moderate or lukewarm elements in the 
party. Not.évery Octobrist or High Churchman, by: any means, was at 


peace with his conscience. Indeed, the Dutch agent in London, L’Hermit- `. 


age, assured the States-General on the 27th that 


... Si on pouvait se rapporter à ce qui se dit de plusieurs membres de la chambre 
des communes, de ceux qu'on appèle rigides, ils témoigneront la méme répugnance 


à approuver les préliminaires.? 


Admittedly, L'Hermitage sometimes let optimism colour his judgement 
where Whig fortunes were involved, but in this case his opinion did no more | 


1H.M.C., Portland MSS., v. 119. | 
* George Baillie to Lord Polwarth, 13 Nov. 1711 (H.M.C., Polwarth MSS., i. 2). . 


*B.M., Add. MS. 17677EEE, fo. 377. -, 
í ` 
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than confirm rumours which had already been circulating strongly for 
several weeks: rumours that disaffection over the peace had spread to the 
October Club.* 

If sentiments of this kind were prevalent, even among a very limited group 
of October Men, it is unlikely that they can be wholly dissociated from the 
presence of five of the Club's members in Oxford's list of opposition voters 
on 7 December. It seems, in the circumstances, a reasonable assumption 
that at least some part of the prevailing anxiety and suspicion of the govern- 
ment's intentions, both within the Club and out of it, found expression in a 
protest vote against ‘Prior’s Peace’. Nor is it improbable that the eleventh- 
hour stimulus needed, perhaps, in the case of most of the rebels, to transform 
mere uneasiness into positive opposition was provided, either by the news of 
Nottingham's astonishing bargain with the Junto, which became public on 
s December, or, more likely, by the publication the same day of Bothmar's 
Memorial in the Daily Courant. 'The former was, no doubt, generally re- 
garded with cynicism, in view of Nottingham's known bitterness at being 
excluded from the ministry ; but the latter, which made the Hanoverian view 
of the peace preliminaries and the Elector's distrust of the Tories equally 
and embarrassingly clear, can have done nothing whatever to reassure minds 
and consciences already troubled.? 

If the defections of December 1711 are viewed in this way one must 
regard the Commons’ division on “No Peace without Spain” as an event of 
unusual consequence in the history of the first Tory party: as marking a 
quite decisive stage in the party's decline from the triumphant position of 
September-October 1710 to the state of uncontrolled dissension and de- 
composition which first disabled it, then destroyed it, in 1714-15. It has 
been customary to see in the negotiation of the peace the one factor which 
postponed the emergence of fundamental, irreconcilable, divisions among 
the T'ory rank-and-file until the summer of 1713?; for on this, if on no other, 
aspect of its policy the ministry appeared to command support from every 
section of the party, excepting Nottingham and a handful of his followers 
in the Lords.* Yet Oxford's list of ‘Voters, Dec 7, 1711' would now suggest 
that it was, in reality, the very making of the peace in 1711, and not the 
reaction which followed the signing of the final treaties in 1713, wbich 
reopened the most serious of all the fissures in the party fabric: the division 
between those who, in the last resort, were prepared to stand by the Act of 
Settlement and those who were not. The first manifestation of this develop- 
ment in parliament on the opening day of the session of 1711—12 was only 


1Dr. W. Lancaster to Dr. Charlett, 8 Nov. 1711, London (Bodleian Library, MS. 
Ballard 21, fo. 95). 

2For the impact of the Memorial on party opinion, see Michael Foot, The Pen 
and the Sword (1957), pp. 315-16. 

The October Club campaign of 1710-11 had caused temporary agitation, but it 
did not make an irreparable breach, or endanger the very survival of the party, like 
the utterly basic split between the Jacobites and the Hanoverian Tories. 

1 See, e.g., Sir K. Feiling, A History of the Tory Party, p. 437. 
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modest in its proportions, modest enough to escape remark, it seems, at the 
time. But in retrospect its import is clear. ' 

One thing, of course, might still have kept the division from becoming 
fatally deep and wide. If only the party leadership as a whole could have 
agreed with St. John on the need to 'erect a T'ory system” upon the founda- 
tion the peace had provided, the Hanoverian rebels might, at least, have 
been denied the support of the many High Churchmen (men of the stamp 
of the Annesleys and the Berties) who were to swell their numbers in the 
course of the next eighteen months. Even the Secretary himself testified 
early in 1712 to the continued loyalty of the great bulk of ‘the Church 
interest, which even ill-usage could not alienate’! and the pursuit of a 
whole-heartedly Tory policy from then on could well have ensured the 
allegiance of many who subsequently wavered. If so, the divisions on “No 
Peace without Spain' take on an additional significance as regards the party's 
eventual fortunes. For this was an hour of decision for the ministry as well 
as for Tory backbenchers; and this is surely emphasized by the very fact 
that Oxford's list of voters was compiled at this juncture. We know that 
the Treasurer had always set great store by the details of parliamentary 
management. Yet, to judge from the papers he has left behind (and he does 
not seem to have destroyed much), he did not, as a matter of habit, make a 
written note of the names of members or peers who voted against him or his 
. policies. That he did so on this particular occasion is most probably 
explained by the violence with which the T'ories reacted to their defeat in the 
house of lords on 7 December. In their anger and panic they cried out for 
retribution on the many Whigs who still enjoyed their employments and 
pensions after fifteen months of Tory supremacy. À high proportion of 
these men had voted against the ministry in the crucial divisions which 
followed the Queen's Speech, and in the Lords their votes had been decisive. 
Immediately after the defeat in the Upper House Oxford himself wrote 
bitterly to Lord Strafford, ambassador at the Hague, about the desertion of ' 
‘fourteen of the Queen's servants, who have been'kept in by the indulgence 
shown them’”?; and though he did not specifically mention their counter- 
parts in the house of commons, he was well aware that the ' desertions' were 
equally numerous there, if not so serious in their effects. Indeed, of the >- 
hundred and one English members on his list of opposition voters at least 
eighteen still held office under the Crown in December 1711. One of these 
(Aislabie) was, admittedly, a Tory. :But the remainder were all either 
genuine Whigs or allies of Marlborough and Godolphin who had, by this 
time, become Whigs by association.’ In addition there were several others 
who had close relatives still in office, such as Lord Lumley (son of the earl 


1St. John to Henry Watkins, 18 Jan. 1712, Whitehall (Bolingbroke Correspondence, 
ii. 160). 2Oxford to Strafford, 8 Dec. 1711 (tbid., ii. 49). 

S''welve were in civil employment, nine of them in offices that were distinctly 
lucrative and coveted by 'l'ory place-hunters (viz. Sir Charles Turner (board of 
trade), Edmund Dunch (master of the household), John Smith (a teller of the ex- 
chequer), Hugh Boscawen (warden of the stannaries), Arthur Mainwaring (auditor 
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of Scarborough and nephew of General Henry Lumley) and Thomas 
Frankland (whose father had recently been confirmed by Oxford in his 
office of joint postmaster-general). 

It was understandable that Oxford should share, at least for the moment, 
in the general Tory indignation against the men who had so uncharitably 
bitten the hand that fed them. After all, the leniency shown them in the last 
year and more had been dictated by the 'l'reasurer's own predilection for 
'acting upon a moderating scheme'. Even after the failure of his negotiations 
with the Whig leaders in the summer of 1710 he had persisted with his * wild 
and unwarrantable schemes of balancing parties 1 at every level of the 
administration belów the Cabinet, as well as in his legislative policy. This 
indulgence to the Whigs had already involved him in serious difficulties 
with the October Men in the session of 1710-11. Little wonder he was 
angry, then, when the success of his chief objective, the peace, was placed 
in jeopardy by the very men he had favoured.? In December 1711, for the 
one and only occasion throughout the whole term of his ministry, Oxford 
gave the impression of genuinely hardening his heart against Whigs of 
every shade. For once he dropped his habitual caution and evasiveness when 
writing and speaking of them. Thus in the letter to Strafford quoted above 
he declared bluntly that this unscrupulous pursuit of party advantage by 
the opposition would ‘oblige the Queen, without reserve, to use the gentle- 
men of England”; and less than a fortnight later an October Club zealot was 
confidently informing his acquaintances that ‘my Lord Treasurer had , 
assured him there shou’d not be a Whig in place by Lady-day'.? In the 
light of threats such as these, singularly forthright for so non-committal a 
politician, the compilation by Oxford of his list of ‘Voters, Dec 7, 1711' 
must surely have been intended as the prelude to a systematic purge of the, 
ungrateful.* ^ 
of the imprest), James Craggs, sen. (secretary of the ordnance office and clerk of the 
deliveries), Charles Godfrey (board of green cloth), Wm. Jessop and Sir Joseph 
Jekyll (Welsh judges)). Edward Ashe, Richard Topham and Sir Wm. Ashburnham 
held minor offices. 

The other five were:military men. Thomas Erle was still commander of the forces 


in South Britain as well as'lieutenant-general of the ordnance; Wm. Egerton held a 
: colonelcy in the foot guards, while Sir Richard Temple, Thomas Farrington and 


`" Lord. Hertford. were all colonels of foot regiments. In addition the latter was 


governor of Tynemouth, a post to which he had been appointed by Harley. 

1A phrase inserted by the October Club in the last Commons’ address of the 
session of 1710-11. See Feiling, p. 432. 

'3Tt should not be thought, however, that every Whig office-holder voted against 
the government. In the Commons alone as many as seven did not do so, excluding 
Cadogan who was abroad. | 

3 Bolingbroke Correspondence, ii. 49; Peter Wentworth to Strafford, 18 Dec. 1711 
(The Wentworth Papers, ed. J. J. Cartwright, p. 226). 

* Cf. Jonathan Swift, Journal to Stella, 8 Dec. 1711: ‘he [Oxford] made me go 
home with him. There we found his brother and Mr. Secretary. He made his son 
[Lord Harley, M.P. for New Radnor] take a list of all the house of commons who 
had places, and yet voted against the court, in such manner as if they should lose 
‘their places: I doubt he is not able to compass it.’ 
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The sequel, however, was very different. Oxford’s sudden infection with 
Tory zeal proved as short-lived as it was uncharacteristic. Once he had 
survived the immediate crisis in the house of lords by prevailing on the 
queen to. create twelve new peers and had temporarily restored the ministry 
to the good graces of most T'ory backbenchers by securing the dismissal of 
Marlborough, Somerset and Cadogan, he very soon reverted to his old 
policy of delaying sweeping administrative changes. When Prince Eugene 
visited England in the early months of 1712 he saw the Treasurer as a 
minister still “endeavouring to compose an equal mixture of high and low 
in the administration'.! By the end of the winter of 1711—12, in fact, only 
Cadogan of the eighteen office-holders who had opposed the ministry in the 
Commons the previous December had been ejected. Four more—Turner, 
Dunch, Smith and Erle—were removed at various times in the summer of 
1712, from June to August, but the rest were allowed to linger on even 
longer, in not a few cases until 1714.* This continued enjoyment of ‘the 
Queen's favour' by so many Whig members brought rapid disillusionment 
to every partisan Tory and growing bewilderment even to Oxford's own 
most moderate personal followers; and, needless to say, by aggravating the 
divisions within the ministry itself it made progressively more unlikely any 
concerted attempt on the part of the T'ory leadership to cope with the 
dissensions among its supporters. 


G. S. HOLMES 
BRITISH MusEUM, PORTLAND LOAN 29 
‘Voters, Dec 7, 1711’ 

J. Grimston? T. Middleton L-G. Faringtont +. H. Boscawen 
W. Jessop J. Rudge Jos. Adison T. Erle 
J. Smith Sr. Jos. Jekyl W. Strickland H. Grey 
W. Guidot T. Maynard W. Palms‘. J. Birch 
Ld. Thomond J. Knight Sr. Ri. Onslow H. Cornwall 
Ld. Lumley M. Morton Sr. T. Travel ^^ A. Manwaring 
Sr. W. Gostwick Ja. Craggs Ja. Medlicot M. Ashley 
W. Ferrer Den. Onslow Ld. Castle Comer SrT': Lee 
J. Cater T. Frankland ©: G. Montague Ch. Godfrey 
T. Onslow Sr. W. Ashburnham Ld. Hertford Ro. Bristoe 
Sr. P. King W. Pultney J. Plumtree Ri. Topham 
L. Carter E. Ash “ Doo SrA. Owen Sr. T. Wheat 
Col. Egerton W. Ash ‘Nort. Powlet ` G. England 
G. Doddington J. Pocklington — ` Ric.Edgecumb' Sr. J. Anstruther 
W. Coventry E. Wortley G. Treby , A; Abercromby 


1Eugene’s report to the Vienna government is in H. M. C., Portland MSS., v. 
157-8. 

2 Arthur Mainwaring, whose office was granted for life, died i in 1712. 

3 William Grimston (St^ Albans). 

1 Lieutenant-General Thomas Farmington (Malmesbury: 
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AT THE END of September 1960. Professor Sir Goronwy Edwards retired 
from the Directorship of the Institute, which he had held since September 
1948. Professor Edwards was originally appointed for a term of seven years, 
but his tenure was twice extended by the Senate on the recommendation 
of the Institute Committee, so that he held office altogether for twelve 
years. The knighthood conferred on him by Her Majesty the Queen on 
5 July 1960 gave much pleasure to all his colleagues and friends. In the 
previous month he was admitted to the degree of Doctor of Letters by the 
University of Oxford. It was also announced that he would deliver the 
Ford Lectures in his old university during the coming year. 

Ihe successor of Sir Goronwy as Director of the Institute is Professor 
Francis Wormald, who came in 1950 from the Department of Manuscripts 
at the British Museum to take up the position of Professor of Palaeo- 
graphy in the University of London. As Director he now becomes Professor 
of History. 


» * + + * * 


The thirty-third Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held at 
the University of London, on Thursday, F riday and Saturday, 7, 8 and g 
July 1960. There were two general meetings and ten sectional meetings, 
which took place either in the Beveridge Hall of the Senate House or in the 
large England Room at the Institute of Historical Research. The total 
number of enrolments was four hundred and thirty, approximately a 
quarter of whom came from the United States of America and Common- 
wealth countries. 

At the opening meeting, over which Professor H. R. Trevor-Roper 
presided, Miss C. V. Wedgwood read | paper on "The English and their 
Civil War’. The closing meeting wa: . addressed by Professor Lynn T. 
White on ‘The Problem of Western "Technological Superiority during 
the Middle Ages’. The various sectichs of the Conference heard papers on 
the following subjects: ‘Barons and their Officers in Domesday England’, 
by Dr. J. F. A. Mason; ‘Balliol, Bruce and the Scottish Clergy’, by 
Mr. G. W. S. Barrow; ‘The Siege of Rhodes in 1480’, by Professor L. H. 
Butler; "The Hampton Court Conference and its Aftermath’, by Professor 
M. H. Curtis; ‘Rising Birth Rates and Population Growth, 1700—1850', 
by Dr. J. T. Krause; ‘The Dénouement of the 1777 Campaign”, by Pro- 
fessor W. H. Moomaw; ‘A Mediator of the Revolution: B. Barere de 
Vieuzac’, by Professor L. Gershoy; ‘Robert Liston, Second British Minis- 
ter to the United States, 1796 1800', by Professor E. Wright; ‘Liberalism 
and the Restoration Monarclhy in France’, by Mrs. Irene Collins; ‘The 
Manchurian Question, 1905-1945’, by Mr. G. F. Hudson. 
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On the first afternoon the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. C. F. Harris, received 
members of the Conference in the Macmillan Hall of the Senate House. 
'There were buffet luncheons on the Friday and Saturday, a tea party given 
by the Institute on Friday and the customary dinner at the Connaught 
Rooms that evening. The annual garden party of the Royal Historical 
Society, was, as usual, held on the Saturday afternoon at the close of the 
Conference. The exhibition in the Institute of British historical works 
published during the previous twelve months attracted much attention. 
At the business meeting of the Conference it was decided to hold a similar 
three-day Conference in the summer of 1961, the dates fixed being 6-8 
July. Preliminary arrangements for the holding of a plenary conference 
in 1962 were discussed ; the provisional dates will be Monday to Saturday, 
g-14 July 1962. Particulars of both Conferences will be obtainable from 
the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, University of London, 
Senate House, London, W.C.1. 


# + o # # * # 


Following the successful Anglo-Soviet Conference of Historians held 1n 
London during September 1958 (ante, xxxi. 229) a similar conference was 
arranged in Moscow for the week 6-12 September 1960. The Soviet 
National Committee of Historians were the hosts on this occasion and a 
travel grant from the British Council enabled nine British historians to 
accept the invitation. After opening addresses by Academician A. Guber, 
President of the Soviet Committee, and Sir Charles Webster, who headed 
the British party, papers were read on the following subjects and discussed 
at considerable length during the first three days of the conference: “The 
development of Christianity and the struggle against paganism in Russia 
in the 11th and r2th centuries’, by Professor M. Tikhomirov (Moscow); 
‘Early town development in Western Europe’, by Mr. P. Grierson (Cam- 
bridge); ‘Russian geographical discoveries in Asia’, by Professor A. 
Efimov (Moscow); ‘English feuculism 1 in the rsth century”, by Mr. K. B. 
McFarlane (Oxford); ‘The revolt ‘ionary situation in Russia at the end of 
the ‘fifties and beginning of the `“. ixties, and the 1861 reform’, by Pro- 
- fessor M. Nechkina (Moscow); ‘Tue Industrial Revolution and English 
politics’, by Professor H. J. Habakkuk (Oxford); ‘British policy in Iran 
during the first half of the roth century’, by Professor A. Jonnissian 
(Moscow); “British policy'in the Near East during the first half of the rgth 
century’, by Dr. G. H. Bolsover (London); ; "The formation and develop- 
ment of the anti-Hitler coalition in the Second World War', by Professor 
E. Boltin, G. Deborin and G. Lekomtsev (Moscow). 'The other members 
of the British party were Mr: E. H. Carr (Cambridge), Mr. A. T. Milne 
(London), Prince Dimitri Obolensky (Oxtord) and Professor G. N. Seton- 
Watson (London). There were valuabló conversations with Russian 
historians, archivists and librarians at the: Institute of History in the 
Academy of Sciences, and in the History DER of the University of 
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Moscow. Similarly, in two strenuous days at Leningrad, useful contacts 
were made with scholars at the Academy of Sciences there. 


* + + * + dh 


At a meeting held in Birkbeck College, University of London, on 6 May, 
it was agreed to establish a Society for the Study of Labour History: The 
objects of the new society are to encourage study, teaching and research in 
the feld of Labour history, and to safeguard the preservation of Labour 
archives. It is planned to hold meetings once or twice a year and to publish 
a Bulletin. The annual subscription is ten shillings and membership is 
open to all who wish to associate themselves with the objects of the Society. 
The following officers were elected at the meeting: Chairman, Professor 
Asa Briggs; Vice-Chairman, Dr. E. J. Hobsbawm; Secretary, Dr. J. F. C. 
Harrison; Treasurer, Mr. F. Bealey; Editors of the Bulletin, Dr. Royden 
Harrison and Dr. S. Pollard. 


* * * t * # 


The institution of the court of admiralty six hundred years ago has been 
celebrated in France and England in various ways. One was the conveyance 
by the Royal Navy to the people of the Isle of Oléron of a facsimile repro- 
duction of the Laws of Oléron, one of the sources of the Law of the Sea, 
promulgated 800 years ago by Eleanor of Aquitaine. A silver casket con- 
taining this facsimile was ceremoniously handed over by Lord Merriman, 
president of the admiralty division of the high court of justice, during a 
special service of commemoration at St. Paul's Cathedral, London, on 
1 June 1960. In his sermon on this occasion the archbishop of Canterbury 
pointed out that the court of admiralty, although not an international court, 
had brought into being an internationally recognized maritime law, 
universally respected. 


* * # # + » 


With this number appears another Special Supplement to the Bulletin 
(No. 5), which it is possible to distribute gratis to all subscribers through 
a generous grant from the Isobel Thornley Bequest. The Supplement 
contains letters of Thomas Wood, Puritan leader of the Elizabethan period, 
extracted from the letter book of his son, Ambrose Wood. The text has 
been edited by Dr. Patrick Collinson fróm the original manuscript in the 
County Record Office at Hertford. Further copies of the Supplement 
may be obtained, price £x 1s. od. (£1 2s. 6d.. by post) from the Secretary, 
Institute of Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, 
London, W.C.r. 
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237. Trincomalee and the East Indtes Squadron, 1746-1844. By H. A. 
CoLGATE, M.A. 


THE Work OF the Royal Navy takes place beyond the horizons of the bases 
which serve it. Their sole function is to maintain the ships at sea. Naval history 
is therefore usually written from the ship's side, as it were, looking inwards 
towards the base that lies beyond the horizon. Seldom are the details filled in 
by telling the story from the harbour wall, looking out to sea. The thesis attempts 
to do this for Trincomalee and to show how the fortunes of the East Indies 
Squadron were bound up with the base between 1746 and 1844. 

Whilst the history of a naval base is necessarily a subsidiary although vital part 
of a much wider naval history, in this case the story of sea-power in the Indian 
Ocean, it also forms part of tbe history of the locality in which the base is situated. 
To a less or greater degree it influences the development of that area. Therefore, 
whilst the East Indies Squadron's use of Trincomalee has been kept the central 
theme of the thesis, an attempt has been made to relate the story to the history of 
Ceylon. 

In the days of sail, Trincomalee owed its importance to the variations of the 
monsoons, the prevailing winds in the Indian Ocean. A squadron defending 
India had to lie to the windward of the continent. It also required a safe harbour 
in which to shelter during the violent weather occasioned by the change of the 
monsoons in October and to a less extent in April. Only Trincomalee could fulfil 
these conditions. "Thus its use was the key to the defence of India and the in- 
estimably valuable British trade with India and China, which passed through the 
adjacent seas. 

The early chapters of the thesis deal with the use of the harbour when it 
belonged to the Dutch and with the .British failure to retain their hold after 
capturing the port during the War of-American Independence. 'The history of 
both the naval and commercial operations of these years has been well covered 
by Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond in The Navy in the War of 1739-48 and The 
Navy 1n India, 1763-1783 and by Professor C. Northcote Parkinson in Trade in 
the Eastern Seas, 1793-1815 and War in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1815. However, 
both writers give the impression that except on rare occasions, the possession of 
Trincomalee by the Dutch for the greater part of the eighteenth century pre- 
vented its use by the British as a refitting port. It is untrue that each October, 
when the north-east monsoon set in, the British were obliged to quit the Coro- 
mandel coast and retire to Bombay. The fleet spent forty winters in Indian seas 
between 1746 and the capture of Trincomalee in 1795. Of these, fifteen were 
spent at Trincomalee, fourteen at Bombay, five at Calcutta and the remaining six 
in the East Indies or Andamans. Admittedly, instructions were issued to Rear- 
, Admiral Watson in 1754, directing him to retire to Bombay as soon as the north- 
east monsoon set in. There does not appear to have been any repetition of this 
instruction however, and it was only obeyed for four years. 
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The Dutch were Britain’s allies during the closing stages of the War of Austrian 
Succession and thus the British were free to use what was an allied port. Even 
before the Dutch entered the war, however, the squadron had refitted there. 
During the Seven Years War, the Dutch remained neutral but the navy continued 
to visit Trincomalee and made itself thoroughly at home there. A wharf for 
careening was built, the harbour was surveyed and negotiations were opened 
with the king of Kandy, who was the enemy of our hosts, The Dutch even put at 
the disposal of the British the few artificers they had at Trincomalee. It was not 
until 1781, when the Dutch joined the French in the War of American Indepen- 

dence, that the harbour was denied to the British and the need for a base on the 

eastern side of India assumed grave proportions. Plans were made for the cap- 
ture of ‘Trincomalee which fell in January 1782. Its subsequent loss to the French 
was a grievous handicap to Admiral Sir Edward Hughes in his campaign 
against Admiral Suffren. Madras was lost and India seriously threatened. 
Nevertheless, the British government was content to see Trincomalee restored 
to the Dutch by the Treaty of Versailles. 

When the fleet returned to eastern waters in 1789, it again used Trincomalee. 
It was not until the French occupation of Holland that the need arose to take the 
port by force to prevent the French seizing it. Three chapters deal with this 
period and the consequent conquest of Ceylon and operations against Kandy. 
Ironically, however, as soon as Trincomalee was in British hands, its importance 
diminished. India was made secure, not by a fleet based on Ceylon, but by 
Nelson’s victories in the seas nearer home. Nevertheless, Trincomalee remained 
an exceedingly useful centre for the cruisers and frigates employed on convoy 
duties in the Indian Ocean and adjacent seas. The dictates of commerce and the 
prevailing winds made Ceylon a focal point in these operations. During this 
period the port was more a stores depot than a naval base. It was not until the 
war with France was nearly over that it was decided to build a first-class naval 
base there. Ten years elapsed between its conquest and its superseding Madras in 
1816. During that time the facilities were gradually extended, first by Admiral 
Rainier, and then by Admiral Drury. It was the latter who finally persuaded the 
commissioners of the admiralty of the possibilities of the harbour as a naval base. 
In 1813 and 1814 plans were made for the creation of a first-class dockyard on 
the lines of those at Portsmouth and Devonport. These plans were only partially 
modified immediately after 1814. The fear of a French invasion lived on in 
men's minds and work was actually started on the project. 

It was economy, rather than a realization that Trincomalee had in fact lost its 
vital importance, that led to these plans being changed beyond all recognition. 
All that materialized was a modest line of store-houses, a few workshops, a 
careening hulk and palatial residences for the admiral and' the naval com- 
missioner. The yard could never do more than assist refits carried out by the 
ships’ companies; in the sailing ship era, however, little more was expected of it. 
Bombay remained an essential whenever ships required docking. The chapter 
on the dockyard provides the only detailed narrative of the actual bricks and 
mortar of the naval base and the problems encountered in building it. Labour 
had to be attracted to Trincomalee and encouraged to stay there. This was not 
an easy task 1n an area which was occasionally swept by disease and earned the 
unjustified epithet ‘pest-house’. The composition of the labour force, both 
European and native, has been analysed and a list of the Europeans compiled and 
included as an appendix. 
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More, however, was expected of Trincomalee than dockyard services. The 
obviously fertile soil and the knowledge that the north-eastern districts of Ceylon 
had once supported a vast population, encouraged the belief that the area could 
be made to provide the navy with food and supplies. Once cultivation commenced, 
population would have been attracted to the district and this, in turn, would have 
enabled the dockyard to draw upon local labour. All this was possible, but not in 
the short period envisaged by those who founded the base. They failed in their 
immediate efforts to open up local sources of provisions and naval stores. The 
navy undoubtedly attracted population to the north-east corner of Ceylon but it 
failed to build üp a large artisan class there. The bulk of those thrown out of 
work when the yard was closed in 1905 had been employed at desks and in 
storehouses, not in workshops. These details form part of the local history of 
Trincomalee but, because they were linked with events in Europe, India and 
Ceylon, they have an importance in the history of the area as a whole. 

The last chapter surveys the years between the partial reduction of the base in 
1822 and the time when it again became a depot for stores rather than a naval 
base in 1844. During this period, at the very minimum cost to the taxpayer, it 
was a useful asset when the fleet was in eastern waters. It facilitated the work of 
the squadron preparing for hostilities against Burma and China and during the 
far longer period when hostilities with those powers were a threat rather than an 
eventuality. It was also a useful base for the ships employed almost continually 
in the task of keeping the seas clear of pirates. Useful as it was, however, Trin- 
comalee was unable to overcome the fundamental disadvantage in the steam-ship 
era that it was not on a shipping route. Private enterprise was willing to pay for 
the development of harbours which were of great commercial value. The ex- 
chequer would do so for harbours which ‘were of supreme strategic importance. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century, Trincomalee was neither. 
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238. The Political Career of Sir John Bowring (1792-1872) between 1820 
and 1849. By G. F. BARTLE, M.A. 


THIS THESIS DESCRIBES the political career of Sir John Bowring from his 
meeting with Jeremy Bentham in 1820 until his departure for China in 1849. No 
biography of Bowring has ever appeared apart from a short memorial volume 
published by his widow after his death in 1872 and a brief memoir attached to a 
collection of his papers carelessly put together by one of his sons under the title 
of The Autobiographical Recollections of Sir John Bowring. The Dictionary of 
National Biography, indeed, devotes several pages to an outline of his career but 
the account is incomplete and somewhat misleading. Such references to Bowring 
as have appeared in other works are frequently inaccurate—even in matters of 
fact—and he has usually been portrayed in an entirely unfavourable light. Thus, 
he is described by Morley and by Justin McCarthy as the man whose self-conceit 
brought about the unfortunate ‘Arrow’ war in China, and by Leslie Stephen as 
Bentham’s ill-chosen executor and biographer, who produced ‘one of the worst 
biographies in the language’. His most lasting claim to literary fame—for in his 
own day he was renowned as a poet, hymn writer and foreign verse translator— 
has scarcely been more fortunate, for his portrayal as ‘The Old Radical’ in 
George Borrow's The Romany Rye, with his 'aptitude for the doing of dirty 
work’, has remained his most well-known epitaph. 

This is unfortunate, for if Bowring was indeed something of the busybody and 
jobber that his enemies have made him out to be, he was yet a person of consider- 
able ability and astonishing versatility, whose career is worthy of some attention. 
The eldest son of a Unitarian cloth merchant at Exeter, he started life as an un- 
successful wine and herring merchant in the City of London but soon succeeded 
in making something of a reputation for himself as a linguist and traveller. This 
reputation was increased when in 1820 he obtained an introduction to the aged 
philosopher, Bentham, and quickly secured a ‘hold over Bentham's affections, 
which lasted unti! the philosopher's death. For six years, whilst his intimacy with 
Bentham grew, he played an energetic part in radical politics, first in connexion 
with liberal movements in Spain and France and then as secretary of the London 
Greek Committee—an important phase of his career which ended disastrously 
when he became involved in the Greek Loan scandals of 1826. À year later 
business difficulties obliged him to seek fresh means of employment and he 
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attempted, unsuccessfully, to obtain an appointment first at London University 
and then in government service, as a commissioner of public accounts. He 
managed, however, in spite of opposition from the Mills, to retain the editorship 
of the Westminster Review to which Bentham had appointed him, and his edi- 
torial salary, supplemented by literary earnings, enabled him to provide for his 
large family for several years, ` 

in 1830 a fresh stage of his career opened, when the new Whig government 
appointed him first as secretary of the public accounts committee and then as 
commercial investigator on behalf of the board of trade. This work was particu- 
larly suited to his talents and for ten years he carried out investigations in many 
parts of western Europe and the Levant, publishing the results of his enquiries in 
government Blue Books. He also attempted, though without much success, to 
obtain commercial agreements favourable to Britain in France, Belgium, Egypt 
and Prussia. ‘The failure of his efforts to persuade these foreign governments to 
lower their duties on British manufactured goods convinced him of the need to 
abolish the tariffs on corn and other foreign imports into Britain and he became 
a zealous advocate of Free Trade. In 1841 he secured election to parliament as 
member for Bolton, one of the most radical factory towns in the north (he had 
already for a short period been member for Kilmarnock) and at Westminster he 
devoted much of his time to advocating the aims of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
though he also supported many other liberal causes, both at home and abroad. 
With the return of the Whigs to power in 1846, following the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, he again attempted to secure public employment, particularly after the 
economic depression of the following year had involved him in considerable 
financial loss, as the result of immoderate speculation in railway and industrial 
shares. In 1848, therefore, he was selected by Palmerston as consul at Canton and 
he sailed to China early in the following year. Five years later, after a period of 
leave in England, he was appointed H.M. plenipotentiary and superintendent 
of trade in the far east and granted a knighthood. He was also made governor 
of Hong Kong. It was in this role of plenipotentiary that he became involved in £ 
dispute with the local Chinese mandarins over the right of entry into Canton, a 
dispute which, culminating in the famous ‘Arrow incident’ of 1856, led to the 
outbreak of the second China war and the eclipse of Bowring's own reputation 
as a ‘man of peace”. | 

It is, however, only with the earlier part of this career, preceding Bowring's 
. appointment as consul at Canton, that the present thesis is concerned, This is a 
period which, if it lacks the spectacular climax to Bowring's work in China, merits 
equal attention, for it was in these years that he made his reputation as one of the 
most energetic radical politicians of the day. In the various liberal causes which 
he supported, extending from his youthful enthusiasm for revolutionary move- 
ments in Europe to his long advocacy of Free Trade, he was characteristic of that 
small but vigorous group of reformers who were gradually forcing the old politi- 
cal parties to come to terms with the new industrial age. Yet it is not just as a 
typical representative of middle-class radical opinion that Bowring is of interest. 
With his skill as a linguist, his quickneas and industry as a collector of facts and 
figures, his tireless zeal and his aptness at bringing himself to the notice of useful 
acquaintances, he was able to gain a unique position in many of the important 
radical movements of the time, 'T'hus as Jeremy Bentham's favourite disciple and 
as editor of the Westminster Review during the period of its greatest influence, he 
was particularly close to the sources from which the philosophical radicals drew 
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their inspiration in the years preceding the Reform À i 
verse translator, with personal . in many see cds E pies E 
peculiarly favourable position to act as one of the main links m tical 
$ thizers in E ion i i i ui 
ympathizers in England and the leaders of revolution in Spain, Italy, Greece 
France and Belgium. Similarly, when, after 1838, radical activity was mainly 
concentrated on the Free T i bns, ortis 
° ree Trade question, Bowring was once more able to play a 
particularly useful part in the campaign, not only because of his close acquaintance 
both with leading members of the Anti-Corn Law League, such as Cobden, and 
with officials of the board of trade but because of his exceptional experience of 
economic conditions on the continent, gained during bis ten years as a commercial 
did. o ax the pce volumes of commercial reports which Bowring 
p n 1834 and 1840 were, in spite of the criticism of political oppo- 
nents, amongst the most valuable public documents of the time and were re- 
garded as such not only by the Free Traders but by Palmerston, Peel and other 
ministers. Even asa member of parliament, where the poor impression he made 
as a speaker prevented him from achieving much of a reputation in the Chamber, 
Bowring’s activities are of interest, for, as a Benthamite, he was one of the fore- 
most members to realize the value of committees of enquiry in examining such 
unspectacular yet complex problems of administration as the revision. of the 
system of public accounts, the state registration of births, marriages and deaths 
and the reduction of the Import duties. It was, in fact, his constant demands for 
the publication of government White Papers, his frequent references to and re- 
quests for statistical information and his assiduous attendance on select commit- 
tees dealing with industrial, commercial and administrative matters, which were 
Bowring's most useful services as a radical member. 

But in spite of his many abilities and his unshakeable confidence in the theories 
of enlightened self intereat which he preached, Bowring was never able to achieve 
the high political position he considered to be his due. Nor was thia failure merely 

the result of disadvantages of birth or of personal circumstance. For Bowring, if 
he reflected many of the virtues of the radical, non-conformist middle class from 
which he came, also exhibited some of its worst defects. Somewhat unscrupulous 


spite;of his zeal for liberal causes, little real understanding of human nature, he 
succeeded by his vanity, tactlessness and intolerance in involving bimself in 
disputes in almost every activity with which he was concerned. Even in his most 
useful role as commercial investigator and Free 'Trade propagandist his impetu- 
osity led him to commit indiscretions in France, Belgium and Egypt which 
contributed to the failure of his missions and enabled steadier agents to achieve 
greater success in negotiation. When, therefore, in 1848 Palmerston offered him 
the consulship at Canton, with the difficult diplomatic task of gaining entrance 
into the city, he was, for all his intelligent interest in the Chinese way of life, ill 
equipped to provide the fact, patience and moderation which were essential if 
such an aim were to succeed without provoking serious resistance. Jf he had 
such qualities, he might have crowned his energetic career 1n England 

with a period of successful administration in the far east. — | 
Throughout his long career Bowring remained, owing to his own shortcomings 
and to the prevailing political conditions, on the fringe of public affairs, But if 
he was on the fringe of political life, it was indeed the inner fringe, for he was 
far too versatile, too energetic and too persistent to confine himself to the dim 
margins of political history. An outstanding representative of the philosophical 
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i ho had no recognized leader, he belonged to a group which became an 
a of English political life. Their influence has been 2 
found to be considerable by Halévy and others. But in large measure owring 8 
important part in the movement has been overlooked, chiefly d his paper 
were not readily available. It is hoped that this study, based upon w1 el 
sources, will have put Bowring in his rightful place and, at the same time, 
have illustrated the influence upon English political affaire of that new class o 
politician to which he belonged. 
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no. 389.) | 
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no. I3.) | 
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the county of Chester for the better 
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1551. (Maggs Bros., no. 87o, p. 18, 
no. 81.) 

Cooke, Robert: The most ancient 
and famous pedigree of the noble earls 
of Warwick and Leicester, [c. 1565]. 
(Sotheby & Co., rr. vii, 1960, no. 124.) 
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in Yorkshire for service in Ireland, 24 
June 1602. (Sotheby & Co., 28. iii. 
1960, no. 107.) 

‘A monethes paie for hir Mat‘ 
forces in the Lowe Countreis begyn- 
ning the xxixth of October & endinge 
xxv? Novembr. 1602.’ (Sotheby & 
Co., 28. iii. 1960, no. 117.) 


English after 1603. 

Cotton, Sir John (1621-1702): com- 
monplace books, 2 vols. (Sotheby & 
Co., 28. iii. 1960, no. 121.) 

Savile, Sir Henry (1549-1622): 
commonplace book containing notes on 
Persia, Turkey, Tartary, Muscovy and 
Poland. (Sotheby & Co., 23. v. 1960, 
DO. 519.) 

Gawdy, Framlingham: notes taken 
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in the house of commons in Nov. 1640. 
(Philipps MS. 20751.) (Sotheby & 
Co., 28. iii. 1960, no. 120.) 

Án arret of the king's council of 
state, for establishing a council of 
commerce, 29 June 1700. (Heffer & 
Sons, Cambridge, Supplement D/47, 
P. 27, no. 589.) 

Leverland, Gervase: anecdotes of 
the family of the dukes of Leeds, [18th 
cent.]. (Sotheby & Co., 20. vi. 1960, 
no. 448.) 

Fullerton, John, purser of the mer- 
chant ship Prince George: ‘A journal of 
the fatal occurrences att Judda 1727' 
and ‘A short memorial of affairs of 
ship Prince George at Judda, 1728'. 
(Sotheby & Co., 23. v. 1960, nos. 
517-8.) 

House of lords: Remembrances for 
order and decency to be kept in the 
Upper House of Parliament by the 
Lords, when His Majesty is not there, 
[c. 1750]. (Blackwell’s, Oxford, no. 
716, p. 47, no. 366.) 

Dundas, Henry, rst Viscount Mel- 
ville: letters, documents and memoirs 
from his papers as treasurer of the 
navy, secretary of war, and first lord of 
the admiralty, 1790-1807. (Sotheby & 
Co., 23. v. 1960, nos. 488-91.) 

Tinling, Major-General: journal of 
West Indies and other campaigns, 
1796-1813. (G. W. Walford, HB/13o, 
p. 29, no. 288.) 

Nepean, Sir Evan: 54 secret service 
letters and documents from his papers 
as secretary of the admiralty, 1796- 
1801. (Sotheby & Co., 23. v. 1960, no. 
493-) 

Nelson, Horatio: log-book kept on 
board H.M.S. Victory, 24 Oct. 1803— 
31 Aug. 1804. (Sotheby & Co., 3r. v. 
1960, no. 25.) 

Malcolm, Sir Pulteney: letter- and 
order-books, journals, and a log-book, 
1804-16. (Sotheby & Co., 18. vii. 
1960, no. 411.) 

Bunbury, Sir Henry: 26 letters and 
documents from his papers concerning 
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the Peninsular War, 1810-14. (Sotheby 
& Co., 23. v. 1960, no. 485.) 

Squire, John: 24 letters to Colonel 
Henry Bunbury about the Peninsular 
War, 7 April 1810-27 April 1812. 
(Sotheby & Co., 23. v. 1960, no. 487.) 

Dundas, Sir T. W. D.: letter- and 
order-books as commander-in-chief in 
the Mediterranean, 1852-54. (Sotheby 
& Co., 28. iii. 1960, no. 138.) 


European. 

Metternich, Wenceslas, prince de: 
60 letters to Baron Neumann, Aus- 
trian ambassador in London, 1814-41. 
(Sotheby & Co., 28. iii. 1960, no. 193.) 

France. 23 charters chiefly concern- 
ing the Montmorency and Daunoy 
families, 1436-1583. (Phillipps MS. 
32305.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. iii. 1960, 
no. 184.) 

Enguerrand de Monstrelet: Chron- 
iques de France, [Bruges, c. 1475]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 31. v. 1960, no. 2.) 

France: généalogie de Messieurs 
Dubois originaires de la province de 
Champagne, Paris 1746. (L.K. Fletcher, 
no. 192, p. 4, nO. 7.) 

Fouché, Joseph, duc d'Otrante: col- 
lection of draft letters, 1799-1820. 
(Sotheby & Co., 28. ñi. 1960, nos. 204- 
64.) 

Bonacursius de Aliseis of Florence: 
legal treatise with autobiographical 
introduction, [early  r4th cent.]. 
(Sotheby & Co., ir. vii. 1960, no. 
144.) 

Acciaioli, Donato, Florentine am- 
bassador: 29 letters addressed to him 
by Pietro Gambacorti, Gentile III da 
Varano and others, c. 1384-95. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 28. iii. 1960, no. 183.) 

Friuli: notebook of Peter de Monas- 
tevo, notary of Friuli, containing 
records of the investitures, purchases, 
donations, etc. in which he was con- 
cerned in 1397. (Sotheby & Co., 23. 
v. 1960, no. 502.) 

Italy. Capitoli della Compagnia 
della gloriosa Vergine Maria et di 
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Santo Egidio ... del Castello di Ro- 
mena, 1539. (Quaritch, no. 8or, p. 32, 
no. 224.) 

Luxemburg: charter in favour of the 
Clarissan convent of the Holy Spirit 
at Luxemburg, Avignon, 24 Aug. 1357. 
(Phillipps MS. 35639.) (Sotheby & Co., 
23. V. 1960, no. 514.) 

British Local. 

Berks.: c. 100 deeds, concerning 
leases, enfeoffments, etc. in Binfield, 
Sutton Courtenay, Kintbury, Finch- 
ampstead, Windsor, etc., 16th-18th 
cent. (William Smith, Reading, no. 
151, pp. 8-9, nos. 145-58.) 

Cheshire: collection of c. 150 deeds 
relating to the transfer of land and 
property, chiefly in Nantwich, 13th- 
18th cent. (Sotheby & Co., 28. in. 
1960, no. 126.) 

Essex: A Booke concerning the 
bande of Light horses in the countie of 
Essex, etc., [c. 1600-1660]. (Sotheby & 
Co., 20. vi. 1960, no. 441.) 

Glos.: grant of land at Southam 
and Woodmancote by Richard Haym 
to William Shethare, [x4th cent.]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 15. vi. 1960, no. 106.), 

Kent: general release from Thomas 
Lord Vaux of Harrowden, to Roger 
Cholmeley, in respect of Newyngton 
Luces manor and all Vaux's lands in 
Newyngton and Merden, 10 March 
[1536]. (Sotheby & Co., 18. vii. 1960, 
no. 401.) 

Kent: 5 account books of the Polhill 
family, hop-growers, 1751-99. (G. W. 
Walford, HB/130, p. 35, no. 343.) 

London: exemplification of a charter 
in frankpledge confirming the right of 
John Bramston to the estate formerly 
held by John Rookes from the manor 
of Stebbunhuth  [Stepney, 1548]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 20. vi. 1960, no. 444-) 

Suffolk: memorandum book of a jus- 
tice of the peace containing specimen 
warrants, examinations, punishments 
etc., [c. 1655]. (Sotheby & Co., 18. 
vii. 1960, no. 402.) 
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Yorks.: 18 charters concerning the 
transfer of land and property in AI- 
mondbury, Shelley, Etherwick, Skir- 
cote, Thornton, Kirkby, Scarthyng- 
well, etc., 1334-1588. (Phillipps MSS. 
16976, 30570, 35655.) (Sotheby & Co., 
23. V. 1960, no. 516.) 

Yorks.: gaol delivery of the King's 
Castle at York recording the verdict 
ofthe jury acquitting Henry Beaumond 
and Roger de Roulay of the murder at 
Hanlay of John, son of Walter Darcy 
of Clyfton, [24 Aug. 1390]. (Sotheby 
& Co., 23. v. 1960, no. 515.) 


American and Overseas. 

Bocarro, Antonio: Livro das plantas 
de todas as fortalezas, cidades e 
povoacois do Estado da India Oriental, 
[Goa?], 1635. (Rosenthal, Oxford, 
DO. 59, p. 17, no. 266.) 

Nelson, George, general merchant, 
of Charlestown, S. Carolina, formerly 
of Lincs.: business note-book and 
letters, 1784-98. (N. T. Leslie, Hull, 
DO. II4, P. 3, no. 20.) 

Shee, Benjamin: Journalof a journey 
through Russia and two years’ resi- 
dencein Persia and Route from Tabreez 
to Bushire and Bombay in 1826, 1827 
and 1828. (Sotheby & Co., 18. vii. 


1960, no. 412.) 
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Malcolm, Sir Charles: letter- and 
order-books relating to the Napoleonic 
war and to naval service in India, 1801- 
38 and reports of surveys made by 
the Indian navy 1828-58. (Sotheby & 
Co., 18. vii. 1960, nos. 409-10.) 

Swain, W. P. D., ship's surgeon: 
journal of a voyage from Plymouth to 
Adelaide on the emigrant ship King 
William, 17 March-17 July 1851 and 
of a voyage from Sydney to Amoy and 
back on the Eleanor Lancaster, 20 Sept. 
1851-16 April 1852. (Sotheby & Co., 
20. vi. 1960, no. 438.) 

Wilberforce, Samuel: letters and 
papers addressed to him by Charles 
Frederick Mackenzie and others 
concerning the Christian and anti- 
slavery missions to Africa, 1859-64. 
(Sotheby & Co., 18. vii. 1960, nos. 393, 
399.) 

Seymour, Sir Edward Hobart: 14 
letters, 2 journals, 2 notebooks, etc., 
relating to the Boxer Rising, 1896- 
1903. (I. K. Fletcher, no. 192, p. 19, 
nO. II2.) 

Cochrane-Baillie, C. W., Lord Lam- 
ington: private correspondence as 
governor of Bombay, 1904-7; letter- 
books as governor of Bombay, 1903-7. 
(Sotheby & Co., 18. vii. 1960, nos. 453- 
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manor, Ryde, 1.0.W., 135 
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e-, see Cochrane- 


Binfield, Berks., 248 

Binyon, Laurence, 136 

Black Sea, voyage to, 138 

Bocarro, Antonio, 249 

Bodleian Library, 136 

Bombay, 139, 249; governor of, 249 

Bourdonnoys, Jacques, 138 

Boxer Rising, 249 

Bramston, John, 248 

Brandon, Sir mas, 246 

Bristol Castle, 139 

British Museum, 135, 136; Natural His- 
r Departments, 136 

Buckhurst, Lord, see Sackville, Thomas 

Buendia, conde de, 138 

Bunbury, Sir Henry, 247, n 

Burghley, Lord, see Cecil, William 

Burgundy, commissioners of, 246 

Bushire, 249 

Business notebook, 249 


CALAIS, English residents in, 135 

Caledonia, colony of, 138 

Cartularies: Flaxley, 135; Lilleshall, 135; 
Wenlock, 135 


Castello di Romena, 248 

Cavendish, Georgiana, duchess of Devon- 
shire, 138 

ce pere 139 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, 247 

Central America, Spanish colonies in, 139 

Ceylon, British command in, 140 

ear, ue 248 

Charles 1, 137 

Charles VII, king of France, 138 

Charlestown, S. Carolina, a49 


Clark, Se t, 138 

Clowes, Ball, 138 

Cobden, Richard, 136 

Cochrane-Baillie, C. W., Lord Lamington, 
249 

Commerce, council of, 247 

Cook, Robert, Clarenceux, 246, 247 

Cooke, W. B., 136 

Cookery recipes (medieval), 246 

Cotton, Sir John, 247 

Crane, 2477 

Cromwell, Oliver, 137 

Crusade, First, 138 


DANBY, earl of, see Osborne, Thomas 

Darcy, John, 249 

Darling, Sir Ralph, 140 

Daunoy family, 248 

De Brailles Hours, 135 

Denbighshire, sheriff of, 137 

Dering, Sir Edward, 1st bart., 135 

Despenser, Hugh le, 139 

Devon Record Office, 136 

Devonshire, duchess of, see Cavendish, 
Georgiana 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan, 136 

Driffield, Great, Yorks., 139 

Dubois family, eee 248 

Dundas, Henry, 1st Viscount Melville, 247 

Dundas, Sir J. W. D., 248 

Dunwich, Suff., 139 

Dyson Perrins collection, 135 


Epwarp VI, 246 

Eleanor Lancaster, 249 

Elections, committee for, in Scotland, 139 

Elizabeth I, 246 

Elizabeth, queen of Henry VII, book of 
hours of, 135 

Elliott, Sir Henry, 138 

Emigrant ship, 249 
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England: parliament, house of commons, 
notebook, 247; house of lords, procedure, 
247; privy council, 247 bis; kings and 
queens of, see Charles I, Edward VI, 
na I, George IV, Henry IV, 


base, Light Horse in, 248; Record Office, 


Etherwick, Yorks., 249 
. Exeter Diocesan.Record Office, 136 


Fincg, Daniel, and earl of Nottingham, 139 
Finchampstead, Berks., 248 

Fitzherbert, Mrs. Maria, 138 

Flanders, 246 bis 

Flaxley abbey, Glos., cartulary, 13 
Florence, ambassador of, 248; ers of, 135 
Florida, see- West Florida 

Fontevrault, order of, 138 


Fort St. George, Madras, 140 
Fouché, Josepa, duc d'Otrante, 248 
France, British ‘ambassador in, 138 bis; 


chronicles, 248; Empire period, 139: 
National Convention, 135; king of, see 
Charles VII 

French Revolution, 139 

Friuli, notary of, 248 

Fullerton, John, 247 


GADDI, Agniolo and Francesco, 135 
Galatz, international commission at, 138 
Gambacorti, Pietro, 248 

Gawdy, Framlingham, 247 

CS Sir beri 135 


EH OE. 137 bis 

Gentile ITI da Varano, 248 
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George 


, 138; as prince of Wales, 138 

Gissing, George, 6 

Glamorgan, County Record Office, 137 

Gloucestershire, 139; County Records 
Office, 136 

Godolphin, Sidney, 1st Earl, 138 

Gordon, Charles George, 138 

Granada, rebellion in, 138 


Huron, W; R., 136 
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Hay, john, marquis of Tweeddale, 138 
Haym, Richard, 


Hertford, earl of, see Seymour, Edward 

Hertfordshire, County Records Commit- 
tee, 136 

Hick, Henry, 136 

Holland, British ambassador to, 138 

Holland, Robert de, 137 

Holworthy, James, ie 

Hop-growers” account books, 248 

Howard, Charles, earl of Nottingham, 247 

Hutton, Sir E., 136 


IDDESLEIGH, earl of, 
Stafford 
India, naval service in, 249; east, 249 


see Northcote, Sir 
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Indian and African Company, 138 


Invasion, 
Ireland, establishments, 139; levies for, 
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Jason, French convoy vessel, log-book, 139 
Jervis, John, earl of St. Vincent, 138 
Judda, 247 

Justice of the peace, memorandum book of, 


KATHERINE of Valois, 246 

Katherine Stewart Forbes, log-book, 140 
Kazan, Tsarstvo of, 138 

King William, emigrant ship, 249 
Kintbury, Berks., 248 

Kirkby, Yorks., 249 

Knaresborough, honor of, 246 


LAMINGTON, Lord, see Cochrane-Baillie 

Lancashire, 139 

Lancaster, Edmund, earl of, 139 

Lee, Richard, Clarenceux, 247 

Leeds, dukes of, 247 

Legal notebook (14th cent.), 248 

Legal treatise (14th cent.), 248 

-Leicester, earls of, pedigree of, 246 

Leverland, Gervase, 24. 

Library catalogue, FI ey abbey, 135 
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Lilleshall abbey, Salop, cartulary, 13 
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140; P Jones, 140, 
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247; Worcester, I40 
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London Mendicity Society, 135 

Longley, Robert (A. 1486), 139 ° 

Longley, Robert de (fl. 1402), 137 

Low Countries, army in, 247 

Lushington, Stephen Rumbold, 135 

Luton, Sir Robert, 246 

Eu ne convent of the Holy Spirit, 


MACARTNEY, George, Earl, 246 

Mackenzie, Charles Frederick, 

Madras, governors of, 13 oe Hon St 
George, 140 

Magna Carta, 137 bis, 246 

Majorca, company of tailors and shoe- 
makers, 138 

Malcolm, Sir Charles, 249 

Malcolm, Sir Pulteney, 247 

Malte, John, 137 

Mary, queen of Scots, 137 

Mediterranean, naval command in, 248; 
voyage in, 138 

Melville, Viscount, see Dundas, Henry 

Merden, Kent, 248 

Metternich, Wenceslas, prince de, 248 

Missions, see Christian missions 

Moluccas, voyage round, 140 

Monastevo, Peter de, 248 

Mon Plaisir, Mauritius, 140 

pene 'Enguerrand de, 248 
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Montagu, Ralph, 1st duke of Montagu, 138 


Montmorency family, 248 
Moriscos, rebellion of, 138 
Munro, Sir Thomas, 1st bart., 135 
Muscovy, 247; lsars, 138 — 


NANTWwicu, Ches., 248 

Napoleon, 139 

Napoleonic war, 249 

Naval inventories, 247 

Nelson, George, 249 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 138, 247 ' 

Nepean, Sir Evan, 247 

Neumann, Baron, 248 

Newington Luces manor, Kent, 248 

eM South Wales, voyage to, 140 
Rome Florence, 136 

ility (15th cent.), 246 

No de Chroniques de, 138 

Northamptonshire Archives Committee,137 

Northcote, ‘Sir Stafford, rst earl of Iddes- 
leigh, r 26 

Northleach, Glos., r39 

Nottingham, earls of, ree Howard, Charles 
and Finch, Daniel 

Nottingham University, Dept. of MSS., 
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Nottinghamshire, County Record Office, ` 
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ORDNANCE, master-general of, 135; naval, 
247 
Ordnance office, Tower of London, 137 
Orme, Capt. A., 139 
Osborne, Tubi. 247 
Osborne, Thomas, earl of Danby, 138 ter 
Oscott psalter, 135 
Otrante, duc de, see Fouché, Joseph 
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Paul Jones, American privateer, log-book, 
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Philip II, of Spain, 138 
Philippines, voyage round, 140 
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Prestwick, Adam de, 139 
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.Public Record Office, 136 
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Quittance, 247 
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Recusants, 247 

Rhone, French store-ship, log-book, 140 

Rookes, John, 248 

Rose, H.M. Slocp, r38 

Roulay, Roger de, 249 

Russia, journey througb, 249; 
invasion, I39 
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Tartar 


SACKVILLE, Thomas, Baron Buckhurst, 247 
Sadler, Sir Michael, 136 

St. Vincent, earl of, see Jervis, John 
Salfordahire forest, 139 

San Domingo, 139 

Sandal Magna, Yorks. | Woodthorpe in, 139 
Savile, Sir Henry, 247 
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elections, 139; . National Library of 
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Scottish Record ( Office, 136; queen of, 
see Mary, queen of Scoti 
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Shelley, a 249 

Shethare, William, 248 

S era’ company, Majorca, 138 

Shropshire, County Record Office, 137 

Siberia, 139 
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Somerset, duke of, see Seymour, Edward 

Southam, Glos., 248 

Spain, threatened invasion by, 247; king 
of, ree Philip II 

Squire, John, 248 | 

Staunton, Sir George Leonard, rst bart., 246 

Staunton, Sir George Thomes, and bart., 


Stepney manor, 248 

Sturge, Joseph, 136 
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Sutton Courtenay, Berks., 248 
Swain, W. P. D., 249 . 
Sydney, r4o, 249 
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Temple, Henry John, Viscount Palmers- 
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Temple, Sir William, 138 

Thetis, East- Indiaman, log-book, 139 
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